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CHAPTERI. 
**T wisn I could preach as I would wish to 
voung people upon the evils of premature en- 


” 


gagements,’’ said Mr. Coleman, earnestly. 

‘*Suppose you begin with the present audi- 
ence; or does your philanthropy disdain so 
imited a sphere?” suggested a young man, 
who, with a lady, composed said “ audience.” 

The elderly gentleman smiled quizzically 
beneath his spectacles. ‘* What if I were to 
say that I do not consider either of you in 
langer of entering too early into such obliga- 
tions ? that, speaking plainly, I regard you as 
having attained unto the age of discretion? 
(‘ngallant—am I not, Kate ?’”’—tapping her on 
the head. 

She answered the smile with one as free 
from embarrassment as his was from malicious 
meaning. 

‘*] forgive you, sir, for my share of reproach, 
since you do not hint that I have gained the 
age without the discretion, or insinuate the 
rarity of temptations to commit the rashness 
you condemn. But what has given occasion 
for this outbreak of desire to lecture upon early 
betrothals ?”? 

‘‘Nothing in our conversation, certainly,” 
said the young man. ‘* We were speaking of 
Mr. Cameron’s arrival at the Hotel, and 
he public reception in contemplation among 
our citizens.”’ 

**T saw him a moment to-day,” returned Mr. 
Coleman. 





‘*He has grown old rapidly since 
our last meeting. I have known him for years ; 
Poor fellow !”’ 
**In what does he call for your pity ?’’ ques- 
tioned Kate. ‘‘Is his domestic life unhappy ?”’ 
VoL. LvuI.—10 


indeed, we were college-mates ! 








**As unhappy as his public career is bril- 
liant—as miserable as the whimsical exactions 
of a peevish, sickly woman can render it—as 
burdensome as the companionship of a badly 
educated, narrow-minded wife can make matri- 
monial shackles.”’ 

“Uncle, how unkind! 
lady?” 

**T have seen her in her own honse, where 
she was unamiable and slatternly—in society, 


Do you know the 


where she strove to play the agreeable. Silly 
she was everywhere.”’ 

‘*T am surprised! Why did he marry her? 
What could have attracted him ?”’ 

**It is the same old story. You have heard 
it a hundred times of other men as high in 
intellect, and in standing as distinguished—a 
college love-affair, a match made by propin- 
quity, which brings about more marriages than 
harmony of sentiment, personal charms, or 
mercenary motives. He was at the age when 
courting ‘comes easy,’ is almost a necessity 
to a youth imaginative and affectionate as he 
was. He boarded with her widowed mother. 
The daughter was reasonably good-looking, and 
eighteen. The result might have been fore- 
seen. They were married at the conclusion of 
his course. Now, heigh-ho!’’ 

‘Perhaps he does not feel her deficiencies,”’ 
Kate said, gently. 
peculiarities; and they are doubtless less 
offensive to him than to strangers. If he is 
really attached to her, he is willing to overlook 


**He is accustomed to her 


whatever is objectionable in manner or mind.” 

‘*A husband does get used to foibles,’ an- 

swered heruncle. ‘‘ Faults, love overlooks and 

forgives. Neither habit nor love can ever recon- 
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cile him to utter dissimilarity of character aud 
taste. Cameron committed a fatal error—fatal 
to his happiness, ruinous to his peace of mind. 
It is a pity, a sad pity 

The third person of the little group was toy- 
ing with a spool of silk, abstracted from Kate 
He unwound and re- 


””? 


Dinmore’s work-basket. 
wound the shining thread with an appearance 
of great carelessness, and did not raise his eyes 
to Mr. Coleman’s face, as he said: ‘‘ The per- 
feetly paired are then the only people who are 
happy in wedlock, according to your ideas, sir? 
The odds are frightful that not one couple in a 
thousand will reach your standard.”’ 

“‘T said nothing of perfection, Harry. I 
would, however, have a man who thinks seri- 
ously of matrimony satisfy himself by strict 
examination, and every test that is within his 
reach, that his heart is filled, from its lowest 
depth to its brim, by the object of his choice. 
Especially would I have him try this choice by 
a ripe judgment. In these affairs, the some- 
times excellent ‘Let 
alone,’ is pernicious in the highest degree. It 
continued the old gentleman, 


maxim, well enough 


sickens me,”’ 
rising, and walking the floor, ‘‘to see men 
select wives, and, worse still, women select 
husbands, with less care and thought than the 
one would manifest in the purchase of a horse, 
or the other of a silk robe. If the private 
records of the households thus formed could be 
exposed for the benefit of the giddy creatures 
pressing on in their footsteps, the road would 
be less thronged. How few realize that the con- 
tract formed—after half a dozen weeks, it may 
be days, of acquaintanceship—is for life! that 
the vows assumed in the flush of admiration 
for a pretty face or engaging demeanor, or non- 
chalantly spoken upon the ‘ well-enough’ sys- 
tem, can be annulled only by death! Wretched 
homes, holiow faith, empty hearts—if they 
could but look forward to these!” 

“You are uncle |”? remonstrated 
Kate, winningly, laying her hand on his arm, 
‘* We feel 
compassion for Mr. Cameron, not in the same 
measure with yourself, perhaps ; but why need 


excited, 


and checking him as he passed her. 


we or you bemoan what cannot be helped? We 
have no sad memories of disappointed hopes 
and lonely heartedness to brood over, and trust 
in Providence and our own right feeling to keep 
us from such a deplorable lifetime mistake.’’ 
He stood on the rug, looking gloomily into 
the grate. ‘‘A lifetime mistake! that is the 
term! a mistake whose consequences are the 
same as if it had been a sin instead.” He re- 
sumed his seat, still holding the hand of his 
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favorite niece. She exchanged a glance of 
mingled curiosity and uneasiness with her 
other companion. This clouded mood was 
most unusual with the sunny-tempered old 
man. Somewhat eccentric he was, and a free, 
earnest speaker of opinion and feeling, but 
rarely melancholy—never morose. ‘“ Kate,’ 
he recommenced, softly, his eyes fixed, as in 
reverie, upon the red coals, ‘‘did I tell you— 
did your mother remember that this is an anni- 
versary with me—my wedding-day ?”’ 

“Ne, a.” 

She was grave, for his wife had slept the long 
sleep for many years. He was a childless man 
and a solitary one, but for the society of his 
sister’s family, whose home he could not be 
prevailed upon to make his own. 

‘“*T am sixty years old. Thirty-seven years 
ago to-night I was married. You have heard 
your parents speak of my wife—and you, too, 
Harry, for your father and mother knew her 
well.” 

‘“‘They have described her to me as very 
lovely in person and disposition,’’ replied 
Harry, with respectful tenderness. 

‘She was! she was! If she had a fault, I 
never discovered it. Beautiful in person, in- 
genuous in character, amiable and guileless as 
a child! She 
knew her to be pure and excellent, too good 
for me; yet—with shame I own it—when | 


ras a child, nothing more. I 


placed the wedding-ring upon her finger, when 
I spoke the words that made her mine, I also 
knew, felt in my inmost soul, that she was not 
the other self Providence had formed for me ; 
that, however closely our hands might be 
joined, our hearts were yet two, not the bliss- 
ful, beautiful one the Creator had ordered the 
twain to become ere pronouncing the solemn 
We had been acquainted but a month 
betrothed. Our engagement 

Our residences were too far 


form. 
when 
lasted two years. 
apart to allow me to pay her more than four 


we were 


visits a year; but at each of these I discerned 
more clearly, first with wonder, finally with an 
indescribable sinking of spirit, the want of con- 
geniality in our natures, the narrowing of the 
common ground upon which we could meet. I 
strove to interest her in my aims and hopes in 
life, the principles that conducted, the aspira- 
tions that nerved me. I sketched our future, 
in the working out of which bright consumma- 
tion I craved her aid, her sympathy, her coun- 
sel. Not a chord thrilled at my touch. Her 
love was childlike and absolute, her depend- 
ence unquestioning. What I told her, she 
adopted as true, with as little thought as sus- 
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picion. For some, to many men, she would 
have been the impersonation of the ideal per- 
fect wife. I was young, impatient, ambitious, 
and—I must say it—selfishly unreasonable. 
Indifferent to most of my schemes—indifferent 
because she did not understand their bearing, 
or appreciate my interest in them—plastic as 
wax to my hand though she was, she would 
never, I discovered, realize my hope of a help- 
mate. I must think, feel, act alone. Bitterly 
have I understood since how slight was the 
value I then set upon the priceless virtues that 
adorned the character seemingly so tame. I 
misjudged the worth to me of her singleness of 
devotion, her never-failing labors for my out- 
ward comfort, her patient sweetness of temper, 
things for which Cameron would barter fame 
and wealth. I loved no one besides her. 
Thank Heaven, I was guiltless thus far! My 
heart was empty when I took my wife to my 
home; and, if she failed to fill it, no intruder 
ever invaded the precincts she believed sacred 
to herself.’’ 

‘* She never knew, then! 
‘Oh, Lam glad!’’ 
her eyes were tearful. 

‘No! for ten years, we lived, and not un- 
happily, together. 
her, as I soon saw when the reserve of the girl 


” 


interrupted Kate, 


eagerly. Her cheek burned ; 


I had wronged, had cheated 


gave place to the gentle fondness of the wife— 
always evident, never obtrusive. I stood ap- 
palled at the act I had committed. 7onor had 
urged me to the redemption of my plighted 
word. In the name of honor, I had perjured 
myself to Heaven and to her; had deceived 
her who I vowed should be the sharer of every 
thought, beloved and cherished as my own life. 
Humanity and a sense of her right constrained 
me to keep up the delusion. In plain terms, I 
must break her heart or live a lie! As I have 
said, for ten years the false show beguiled even 
her eyes of affection. Not a syllable of alter- 
cation, not a cold tone was ever exchanged 
between us. If she had an ungratified wish, 
it was because she failed to express it in my 
hearing. With her last breath, she blessed 
me as ‘the fondest and truest of husbands.’ 
The dying hour is an honest time, I have heard, 
for the spirit that departs and those who receive 
its farewells; but I did not undeceive her. In 
another world, I would fain hope that infinite 
goodness and love withhold from her knowledge 
which compassion and justice prevented me 
from imparting here.”’ 

There was a pause. Kate’s face was averted, 
but glistening pearls fell unheeded into her lap. 
Harry Eldredge had reeled off all the silk from 
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the spool, and was knotting it into tangled 
meshes. At length, he broke the silence. 
“Yet, according to your own confession, you 
May it not be true that, 
during those years of quiet contentment, you 
knew as much of enjoyment, more of peace, 
than you would have had in a so-called ‘ love- 
match?’ You were disappointed in the picture 
of wedded felicity your boyish imagination had 
painted ; but were there not as few shades in 


were not unhappy, sir. 


the actual scene ?”’ 
**Did I say that I was happy? 
misunderstood me, Harry.” 
“*He did !’’ Kate interposed, without looking 
up. ‘You said, or meant to say, that your 


I think you 


union, in itself, was not one of wretchedness. 
I can understand how an unsatisfied heart must 
ever be restless, schooled and kept down though 
it may be.’’ 

‘* You surely would not have had your uncle 
act differently, Miss Kate ?’’ 

The speech was sudden, with a touch of in- 
dignation in it. 

‘IT do not know; I cannot decide,” said the 
girl, sadly and slowly. ‘‘ He adopted his course 
conscientiously ; he had his reward in his con- 
science and in his wife’s dying testimony to his 
persistence in this line of duty. But’’—and 
here she lifted her head, a scarlet flush on her 
brow and a flash in her humid eyes—‘‘I feel 
that if I had been in her place, I should have 
detected the truth, consummate as his acting 
may have been. Forgive me, uncle, but you 
have always urged me to speak plainly, and 
to-night have set me the example. My hus- 
band could never have blinded me—deceived 
my instinct; and my sole reproach to him, 
upon the discovery of the terrible truth, would 
have been that he had not told me all before 
the irrevocable step was taken—all, his self- 
deception at the first, or his changed affection, 
whichever had brought about this state of 
affairs. I hold the letter of an engagement 
lighter than the highest air, if the spirit be 
wanting. From the letter of a loveless mar- 
riage, there is no release.”? She looked timidly 
in the sorrowful countenance of her uncle, to 
the stern, settled features of his friend, and 
added, hesitatingly: ‘‘ This, however, is what 
my feeling, not my judgment, says—what would 
be my action—not the recommendation of a gene- 
ral principle.” 

‘¢ And, in like manner, must every one decide 
in his or her peculiar case,’? Mr. Coleman said, 
throwing off his meditative air, and speaking in 
his accustomed firm accents. ‘‘ With such bit- 
terness as these heart-trials bring, the stranger 
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should not intermeddle. One thing is certain: 
the main fault, the undoubted false step lay 
back of all the years of which I have spoken. 
The wrong starting-point was the hasty engage- 
ment.” 

** Yours is a sad history,” observed young 
Eldredge. 
in thinking it a common case. 
be ?”? 

‘’ Why, indeed,’’ echoed Mr. Coleman, “ un- 
less that youth is apt to mistake fancy for feel- 
ing, impulse forjudgment? Believe me, Harry, 
men do not generally tell of such disappoint- 
ments, and women sedulously shield from public 
gaze everything that could betray the woful 
Candor, such as 


**T cannot agree with you, however, 
Why should it 


shipwreck of love and hope. 
I have displayed to-night, is seldom met with, 
or you would soon learn your error in believing 
my experience singular. Look into these mat- 
ters for yourself, my boy; I have turned out 
my heart-lining for you—why, I cannot exactly 
It is not often that Iam confidential upon 
I never said so much before to 


say. 
this subject. 
living man or woman; but you two are my chil- 
dren, as it were, and a certain inward tempter 
has led me on, perhaps too far. Maybe, Harry,”’ 
with an effort of playfulness, ‘‘I have heard 
some ominous whispers touching your visits 
to that Happy Valley beyond the mountains. 
Look before you leap; and, having looked and 
determined upon the venture, may safety and 
happiness attend you !”’ 

‘*Thank you, sir.’’ 

The laugh that attended the brief sentence 
was short and forced. 

** And as for you, Katy,” caressingly, ‘‘ forget 
your uncle’s sober story, and smile for me once 
more before I go. My love to your mother; I 
am sorry her headache has kept her in her room 
this evening. Take care of her, my dear. and 
don’t be in too great a hurry to quit her, if you 
have reached the age of discretion.”’ 

He kissed the saucily pouting lips, and re- 
ceived from her his hat and cane. Harry EI- 
dredge likewise arose to go. 

‘*It is not late,’’ Mr. Coleman remarked, in 
some surprise. ‘‘Do not let me hasten your 
movements.”’ 

‘*T cannot stay longer, sir, much as I would 
like to prolong my visit. There are letters 
which must be written before I rest to-night.’’ 

**Does the Happy Valley mail go out to- 
morrow ?’’ asked the senior. 

Again Harry colored and tried to laugh. 
There was a gleam of pleasantry in Kate’s 
fave, yet she looked sorry at his early depart- 


ure. A perception of this feeling on her part 
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had nearly made him resign his purpose ; but 
resisting the temptation by a resolute effort, he 
left the house with her uncle. The paths of 
the two parted ere long. The elder held on his 
deliberate way down the quiet street, where- 
upon stood his residence; the younger quick- 
ened his gait the instant of their separation. 
Faster and faster rang his iron heel upon the 
pavement, as urged to speed by impatience or 
necessity. Arrived at his lodgings, he went up 
the stairs three at a bound, to his own room. 
The lamp, when lighted, revealed a pale counte- 
nance, which care had touched since the ‘* good- 
night’? was said at Mrs. Dinmore’s door. He 
cast aside his hat, and wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. ‘‘ Let me think,”’ he said, 
half aloud; ‘‘that is, if I can.”’ 

A turn or two through the chamber seemed 
to prepare him for reflection. He seated him- 
self at the table, and drew from a portfolio an 
unfinished letter. It was read over with more 
thought than had been expended in its com- 
position, then put, almost tossed down, with a 
sigh. An hour of deep and painful musing 
followed. At its close, the thousand warring 
emotions that had striven together upon his 
face were banished by an expression of deter- 
mination the most daring would have shrunk 
from opposing—a look that succeeded the signs 
of mental disquiet like the clearing-up of a 
December storm, when, through the widening 
rifts of cloud-banks, appears the hard gray- 
blue of the winter sky, more threatening and 
pitiless than the tempest. Drawing towards 
him the rejected sheet, he began to write out a 
conclusion. No love-letter was ever transcribed 
with such even pulses as beat in the wrist that 
upheld the pen. The stony repose of feature 
remained unaltered to the close; yet the sub- 
ject would carry excitement to the far-off reader 
for whom the epistle was designed. It was one 
which is rarely named by those personally in- 
terested in it, without stirring emotion. There 
were here and there phrases of endearment, 
and these, too, were set down with mechanical 
regularity —conscientiously, one might have 
said—as if the writer were bent upon the fulfil- 
ment of the self-imposed duty in all its minutiz 
and to the utmost. 

Thus read the addenda to the document, in- 
complete at his entrance :— 

‘*And now, my dear Mildred, do not be 
startled at my approach to a topic which vitally 


concerns us both. The thought of our union 


should, by this time, have become too familiar 
to us for the mention of it to agitate either. 
But, hitherto, we have viewed it as a distant 
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event, as a promis2, rather than a coming, a 
nearing reality. The time has at length ar- 
rived for more practical consideration. I have 
turned the matter over and over in my mind 
with regard to its bearing upon my other rela- 
tions in life, my business prospects, etc., and 
have come to the settled conclusion that the 
period of my probation should be almost at an 
end, that there is no visible obstacle to our 
speedy marriage. I would not appear arbitrary 
in my avowal of this opinion and my inevitable 
desire that the necessary arrangements should 
be instantly commenced. But have you not, 
my dearest girl, given over to me the right to 
judge when will be the fittest season for the 
fruition of this long-cherished hope? Your 
conduct has been beyond praise, equally re- 
moved from prudish affectation and the impa- 
tience which is the offspring of distrust. Two 
years ago, you frankly acknowledged, in reply 
to my questionings, that you were ready to seal 
the compact we entered into when we were yet 
girl and boy. It has assumed a more solemn 
and binding form since that early plighting ; 
but I have faith in you to believe that your 
constancy has kept pace with your sense of the 
importance of the pledges then given. I know 
you to be true as steel. 
doubt, not an upbraiding sentence has ever 
passed from you to me; while I have often 
appeared inconsistent and petulant. May my 
heart cease to beat before I slight your fidelity, 
or prove ungrateful for your love ! 

‘But it is with facts, more than with senti- 
ment, that I must deal to-night. Your prepara- 
tions—so you once informed me—would not 
occupy much time. Neither will mine. Write 
as soon as you can after the receipt of this, and 
state the earliest day on which you can leave 
your present home for that which I hope to 
have ready for you in due time, however soon 
that happy time may be.’’ 


“How cold and business-like !”’ 


exclaims a 
fair reader, who treasures, in a jealously locked 
drawer, a ribbon-bound packet of letters, whose 
bulk is increased every few days by corpulent 
envelopes, all bearing the same handwriting. 
“Very proper and sensible !’’ 
Miss Prim; ‘‘so different from the love-sick 
flummery girls are fed upon now-a-days, until 
A shrug and an 


pronounces 


they are married! then—’’ 


acid smile finish the sentence. 

The epistle, folded, sealed, and directed, ‘ay 
on the table. Harry leaned back in his chair, 
and looked at it. 
novelty of the address that attracted his gaze, 

10* 


It was assuredly not the 


Not a syllable of 


for he had written it at least once every week 
for three years. 

Mildred Farrar’s parents were near and inti- 
mate neighbors of the Eldredges; and the 
companionship of the young people, during 
Harry's summer vacations, was a thing of 
course. He had just turned his twenty-first 
year, and completed one session of his legal 
studies, when an attack of fever converted this 
usual season of enjoyment into one of suffering 
and languishing. The fury of the disease ex- 
pended its force ina shorttime ; but it left him 
in a state of deplorable weakness, condemned 
to a slow and discouraging convalescence. It 
was esteemed by all a happy chance that made 
Mildred the guest of Mrs. Eldredge through the 
weary weeks that must otherwise have seemed 
endless in their tedium to the invalid. Mr. 
and Mrs. Farrar were absent upon a visit to 
some distant relatives ; and their daughter was 
left in the indulgent charge of their friendly 
neighbor. Harry wrote truth when he spoke 
of his fiancée’s freedom from affectation. In 
the care she gradually came to exercise over 
him, the thousand attentions she rendered so 
quietly and delicately that only the recipient 
was aware of half he owed her, there was such 
singleness of desire for his comfort, so much 
unconscious self-denial, that he was won to 
gratitude, then to admiration, then to a warmer, 
stronger feeling, which, according to his reason- 
ing, could be nothing but love. He was in the 
heyday season of waking dreams; and among 
the many ambitious prospects hung in the pic- 
ture-gallery of his imagination was an unpre- 
tending domestic scene, dearer than .all the 
rest, a sketch of the home which was to be his, 
and the presence that should fill it with beauty 
and affection. He could not have told when or 
how the veil dropped from the features of his 
incognita, when his household divinity stepped 
from her pedestal, and sat down, the woman 
and the wife, beside his hearth-stone. The 
revelation was not sudden, for he did not start 
when he found himself associating his nurse 
with every vision of the future, following her 
movements with an eye that bespoke some- 
thing of a proprietor’s interest in all she said 
Hers was the lightest step about his 
hand to 


and did. 
couch—hers the most dexterous 
smooth his pillows, or prepare refreshment, 
or adjust the furniture according to his capri- 
cious taste—hers the sweetest voice that, in 
conversation, reading, and song, invoked ease 
and slumber. As the day of parting drew near, 
the thought of his solitary city-lodging filled 
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him with dread. Still beset by the nervous 
fancies of sickness, he persuaded himself and 
Mildred that it would be the most comfortless 
of earthly habitations, if unblessed by the ray 
of hope which she alone could shed upon the 
darkness—the anticipation of another abode 
which she should christen ‘‘home”’ for the 
lonely man. They parted—plighted lovers— 
the one to engage in a hand-to-hand strife with 
the world, and, in conquering, to gain charac- 
ter and manliness, the knowledge of people and 
things as they are, to cultivate the talents that 
promised him the eminence he craved, and 
the tastes that brought delight to himself, and 
distinction for him in the eyes of others ; while 
she, remaining in her original obscurity, igno- 
rant of his aims and her own deficiencies, 
changed in nothing from the girl he had wooed 
that idle, dreaming summer. 

It was, in brief, as Mr. Coleman would have 
said, ‘‘the same old story,’ one which is re- 
peated so often in our ears, acted so continu- 
ally before our eyes, that few, save those who 
have borne some share of the suffering ever 
interwoven with the drama, heed its sadly 
warning moral, ‘‘ A mistake for a lifetime!’’ I 
know, as I write the words, that my pen probes 
many sore and aching hearts—pierces the crust 
of indifference to the hidden fester that makes 
all within to be shunned as hateful—strikes, 
like steel from flint, the telltale spark from 
petrifactions that were hearts once, hearts that 
throbbed, burned, bled, grew chill and numb, 
and froze into stone. 

Harry had disciplined his well; curbing fancy, 
and turning a deaf ear to a regretful murmur, 
that sounded oftenest and most mournfully 
through his soul when he was at Mildred’s 
side, or read her letters. His rigid notions of 
duty and honor were stalwart supporters of his 
constancy ; nor was there wanting a species of 
philosophy, convenient and fashionable, which 
sneered down Utopian ideas of wedded felicity, 
oneness of spirit and heart, and lowered the 
standard of wifely perfection to suit circum- 
stances. Mr. Coleman’s story had called the 
insurgent principles, for the first time, into the 
open field. We have seen with what stringency 
of action, what boldness of mancuvre, their 
march was arrested. But a partial reaction 
succeeded this unmerciful measure. Tender 
recollections,- anguish unavailing, contended 
with the stern officer, Duty. 

Mildred’s miniature was worn habitually 
about his person. He took it now from its 
hiding-place, and laid it, side by side, upon the 
table, with an exquisite engraving he had pur- 
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chased a few days before—he hardly acknow- 
ledged why, even to himself, nor what caused 
him to put it away with such care in a secret 
compartment of his portfolio, instead of leaving 
it exposed to the gaze of any chance visitor. 
He knew, now, saw and understood the motive 
which had tempted him to make himself its 
possessor, and to guard it from profane eyes. 
A wonderfully accurate likeness of Kate Din- 
more looked up at him from the paper. The 
arch mouth, the full, eloquent eyes, the air of 
spirited intelligence, softened by native sweet- 
ness of temper and the practice of whatever is 
lovely in womanhood—these could not have 
been more faithfully copied had she sat for the 
picture which purported to be a fancy sketch. 
As Harry studied it, it took, to his sight, a new 
expression, that of half pain, half wonder that 
had embarrassed her smile as he announced 
his intention of concluding, at so early an hour, 
his visit of that evening. Fora moment, Memory 
was traitorous to Duty’s trust. Glancing back- 
ward, he gathered many similar evidences of 
pleasure in his society, some more marked than 
this transient but unmistakable token—re- 
membered how they had never been strangers 
to each other, but friends from their earliest 
meeting—how their sympathies and opinions, 
if not always in unison, had invariably harmo- 
nized—how every interview had drawn him 
nearer to her, revealed new beauties in mind 
and disposition. 

‘Do you love her, then?’? demanded con- 
science. 

‘No!’ he answered, aloud; ‘‘ but’’—and he 
set his teeth upon his under lip, and spoke 
through them—‘‘I could have done it! loved 
her, oh, so much more’’— 

He grasped the engraving, made as though 
he would have pressed it to his lips, but re- 
strained the impulse, and, with an unshaking 
hand, held it in the flame of the lamp. A 
quick blaze, a shuddering and shrivelling of 
the burnt paper, and the ashes dropped thickly 
upon the miniature beneath. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Harry EvprepGe’s appearance in the 
society of which her husband was a popular 
member was looked for with interest and curi- 
osity. Mrs. Dinmore gave her the introductory 
party. 

‘* Have you seen the bride yet, Kate?’’ asked 
Elvira Moseley, a lively rattle. ‘‘ But I suppose 
you have, as you and Mr. Eldredge are such 
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intimate friends. She was out when I called. 
What is she like? 
agreeable? Do tell me! I am devoured by the 
desire to see something of the unknown en- 
chantress who has borne off the prize for which 


we have been pulling caps these two years past. 


Is she pretty, sensible, 


We sadly think, as we stand about, 
With spite and envy dying, 
How the merest stranger has cut us out, 
With only half our trying.’ 
Do enlighten me, Kate !”’ 

‘*T have been waiting a quarter of an hour 
for an opportunity to do so,’’? answered Kate, 
‘*Let me see if I can reply, in the 
I have seen the 
She 


smiling. 
right order, to your queries. 
bride. She was in when I paid my visit. 
is pleasant in face and manner, and, so far as I 
could judge, in the course of our short conver- 
sation, not deficient in sense. She may be the 
‘merest stranger’ to us, but Mr. Eldredge has 
known her along time; they have been engaged 
for nearly four years.”’ 

**Indeed! The wicked flirt! not to have told 
us, all the while we were breaking our hearts 
and losing other chances almost, if not quite, as 
Parley 
du—no matter whom—but see him! or them, 
as I must learn to say, I suppose. O dear!”’ 

Mr. Coleman stood by his sister, as the newly- 


eligible, in the hope of securing him! 


married pair paid their respects; and to him 
Harry next presented his wife. 

‘*You must allow the privilege of a familiar 
friend, my dear madam,”’ said the old gentle- 
man, kindly, holding out his hand. ‘I want 
to prove to you, moreover, that I entertain no 
grudge towards you for having robbed me of 
the society of my favorite companion.”’ 

Mrs. Eldredge smiled and looked at her hus- 
band. He waited an instant, in the hope, it 
would seem, that she would reply to the salu- 
tation herself, then responded for her: ‘‘She is 
as innocent of the intent to rob as of the deed, 
sir. You shall not shake me off so easily; you 
will still see more of me than you wish, I am 
afraid.’? And they passed on. 

A while later, Mr. Coleman was again in their 
vicinity, not accidentally, but through desire to 
see and know more of the object of his friend’s 
choice. She was just then engaged by Mrs. 
Moultrie, a lady whom Harry particularly liked 
and admired, but whom he appeared now to 
avoid. This inclination she thwarted by step- 
ping into his path, and confronting him with a 
congratulatory smile and a word of welcome. 
She said some pleasant phrase to Mrs. Eldredge, 
as they were introduced, and received, as Mr. 
Coleman had done, a smile of pleasure. Mrs. 


Moultrie persevered. She spoke of the native 
valley of the bride, well known to her by the 
reports of admiring tourists, and which she had 
once seen with her own eyes, many years before. 

**A great many improvements are going on 
there now,’’ remarked Mrs. Eldredge. ‘‘ There 
is some talk of running a railroad through it. 
The surveyors have been at work in the moun- 
tains for I don’t know how long.”’ 

“It is almost a pity—is it not?’ said Mrs. 
Moultrie. ‘‘Think of the steam-whistle pierc- 
ing the stillness of those grand solitudes! And, 
instead of enjoying the prospect from the sum- 
mits, I suppose we are to be whirled through 
a dark, stifling tunnel, cut in the very heart of 
the mountain.”’ 

‘*T hope they will conclude to lay the track, 
and make haste about it,’? returned Mrs. EI- 
dredge. ‘‘There will be a beautiful view of 
the cars from my father’s house, and I can get 
there so easily !”’ 

‘* We trust, in time, to lessen the weight of 
that consideration,’’ smiled Mrs. Moultrie. ‘‘We 
will do our best to reconcile you to your new 


” 


residence; or, are your rural tastes so confirmed 
that you cannot tolerate city life ?”’ 

*T don’t know much about town; I never 
was here but once before,’’ answered the bride. 
**T get along pretty well, only I can’t drink the 

rater, and don’t fancy the milk at the board- 
ing-house; I have heard that the city milk is 
nothing but chalk and water.”’ 

‘*This inoffensive, quiet place of ours is often 
styled a moral Sahara by country-bred misan- 
thropes,”’ interrupted Harry, with an effort at 
easy gayety. ‘‘ You perceive that Mrs. Eldredge 
considers it as a desert in another sense, Mrs. 
Moultrie.”’ 

‘Come and see me frequently, Mrs. El- 
dredge,”’ pursued that lady; ‘‘I live almost in 
the country—quite upon the outskirts of this 
thirsty land. You shall have clear well-water 
aud real milk in abundance.”’ 

With an injunction to Harry to bring his 
wife to visit her very soon, she was turning 
away, when Mrs. Dinmore approached. 

‘*You are a musician, I am sure, Mrs. El- 
dredge. Mr. Eldredge’s and taste for 
music are a guarantee of your skill. I have 
heard that you used to sing away pain and 
weariness from him, in that most fortunate 
You see, I have heard one 


love 


sickness of his. 
early chapter of your romance.” 

Mildred colored high. ‘‘I do not play at all, 
ma’am. I took lessons when I was at school, 
but I have not touched a piano for eighteen 


months and more.’’ 
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Mrs. Moultrie, and even the less critical 
hostess, misinterpreted the confusion apparent 
throughout this speech. The shyness with 
which the young wife shrank from the jesting 
allusion to the courtship she had been taught 
to regard as a thing not to be talked of in 
general company was, to the polished dames, 
mere gaucherie, or the shame she felt in con- 
fessing her inability to comply with the request 
made of her. 

‘*Commonplace in person and mind, destitute 
of grace of manner, without accomplishments, 
not wealthy, why did he marry her?’’ was Mrs. 
Moultrie’s mental comment, as she mingled 
with the crowd. Had it been repeated aloud 
to the bridegroom, he would not have felt more 
certain as to her judgment. 

Mr. Coleman, too, had been an auditor of the 
above conversation, and had now withdrawn to 
a little distance, although his design had plainly 
been to join the young couple. Harry’s cheeks 
tingled with mortification at the suggestion of 
his sensitive pride, that the practised eye of 
his Mentor had already divined the true state 
of the case. A riddle the match might be to 
others besides Mrs. Moultrie; but, in the in- 
voluntary shake of his head, in the sympathy 
expressed by Mr. Coleman’s benevolent features, 
the conscious husband saw that this union was 
classified—recalled the despairing emphasis with 
which he had said of another’s domestic infeli- 
city: ‘‘The same old story,’’ and ‘‘a mistake 
for a lifetime.’? He had never spent a more 
uncomfortable evening; his irritation found 
fresh goads at every step. He was annoyed if 
his wife failed to talk, as she often did, when 
she could not, so to speak, find anything in the 
remarks addressed to her to hang a reply upon. 
Of the art of small talk she was absolutely 
ignorant ; badinage and repartee were terms as 
strange to her as their practice would have 
been difficult. When she did speak, his vexa- 
tion was in no wise abated by nervousness lest 
she should commit some gross offence against 
custom or good taste, and the necessity this 
imposed apon him to watch for these transgres- 
sions, and cover them as dexterously as he 
could. There are certain tones and inflections of 
voice, acquired insensibly, rather than studied, 
by persons of education and refinement, which 
are not to be mistaken by the initiated, and are 
noticeable in the briefest sentence. On the 
other hand, who does not recognize the truth 
that the uncultivated accents, the provincial- 
isms of the illiterate or careless stamp him as 
such, ere he can articulate half a dozen words? 
Mildred was not illiterate in the ordinary ac- 


ceptation of the word, but she was provincial, 
and her range of thought had hitherto been as 
limited as her experience. It may have been 
a false shame that caused Harry to grow hot 
and cold by turns; made his laugh to tremble 
and his forehead become damp with the sweat 
of agony, a hundred times in the course of the 
few hours passed in that brilliant throng; but 
if so, the keenness of the suffering was some 
atonement for its folly. 

‘*You look very tired,’’ said Mildred, going 
up to him, after they reached home, and put- 
ting back the hair from his face. 

‘*T am tired,’ he responded, moodily. ‘*These 
parties are stupid affairs. I do not care if I 
never go to another.”’ 

**Don’t you?’’—joyfully. ‘‘I never enjoy 
them; but I fancied that you were fond of 
going into society.”’ 

*‘T used to be—”’ He stopped, and added, 
with more consideration for her feelings than 
would have appeared in the remainder of the 
sentence as he had first framed it: ‘‘ The truth 
is, Milly, I find myself more willing to stay at 
home, now that I have a house of my own. 
There is no need to seek comfort abroad.’’ 

‘*We have indeed a comfortable establish- 
ment,’’ said the matter-of-fact bride, with a 
satisfied survey of the well-furnished room. 
**It will be such a pleasure to me to keep it in 
order. There is nothing I love so much as 
housekeeping.’’ 

Harry was silent. His humor just then did 
not dispose him to look upon excellent house- 
wifery as the chief qualification to be desired in 
his partner for life. 

Mildred continued: ‘‘I went over your trunk 
and drawers, to-day, while you were down 
town, and could not help laughing at the queer 
mixture inthem. I don’t think your bump of 
order can be very large.”’ 

‘* Maybe not,’’ he replied, listlessly, swallow- 
ing a yawn. 

‘‘There were a dozen pairs of socks that 
needed mending, and eight more odd ones toss- 
ing about. What has become of the fellows, do 
you suppose? Is your washerwoman honest ?”’ 

‘“T believe so. The socks are lost, I imagine. 
Throw the others away. Do not trouble your- 
self with them.’’ 

‘It is notrouble. I like to take care of your 
things. Mending is fine work for the evenings ; 
and I have enough to last a long while. You 
know I have no sewing of my own on hand. 
My wedding outfit will prevent my wanting 
anything else this winter. I am sure I had 
rather stay at home and sew, than attend these 
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tiresome parties. I must say, Harry’’—with a 
laugh—‘‘ that I do not feel at ease in the com- 
pany of your grand acquaintances. They are 
too fashionable for me. I am so much afraid 
that I will say or do something wrong.” 
‘‘There is no necessity for such a dread. It 
only increases your discomfort, and makes you 
more liable to blunders.”’ 
I have never been used to 
There is 


**T can’t help it. 
gay society, and have no taste for it. 
so little sincerity among these people !” 

‘*How do you know?” was questioned, 
shortly. 

‘*Why, I have seen—that is, I have always 
heard that men and women of the world are 
not to be trusted; and they seem s0 artificial to 
me, are so devoted to dress and style, talk in 
such a highflown strain, and are so ceremoni- 
ous, that, as I said, they make me uncomfort- 
able.”’ 

‘* You are prejudiced,’’ Harry trusted himself 
tosay. ‘‘ The opinion is prevalent throughout 
the country that women who live in cities are 
bound to become frivolous and heartless—the 
men hard and selfish. For my part, I have 
never met with warmer hearts and more disin- 
terested kindness anywhere than I have known 
and received from the very friends you stigma- 
tize as insincere—”’ 

“There! there! you are getting excited! 
We will let the matter pass. I believe them 
whatever you say they are, and am sorry I was 
souncharitable. I did not mean to wound you, 
Harry dear.” 

Mildred was undoubtedly amiable. She had 
little tact, a want that bordered upon obtuse- 
ness; but she bore the consequences of her 
indiscretion with unruffled good-humor. She 
was patient and willing, moreover; and Harry 
conceived a bright plan; he would mould her 
into some semblance of his ideal wife, would 
train her tastes into congeniality with his. 
Without realizing what she did, she agreed to 
his projected course of study and polish. If 
she sighed at having to lay aside the beloved 
mending and the piece-basket during such of 
the long winter evenings as they passed at 
home, the sigh never reached his ear; and the 
smile with which she listened to his readings 
and remarks thereupon, the attention she 
yielded as he designated what portions of the 
text-book he wished her to study the following 
day, were to him an augury of success. The 
ground received the seed. It was beyond his 
power to cause it to spring up and bring forth. 
Her memory was a faithful machine. The tasks 
he set were duly conned and.recited, with, per- 


haps, secret wonderment that she, a married 
woman, should be required to ‘‘ learn lessons’’ 
like any school-girl ; but ‘‘ Harry wished it ;’’ 
and whim though she might think it, his 
whims had more weight with her than the 
most cogent reasonings of others. She tried 
hard to look delighted when he bought a hand- 
some piano of fine tone as a Christmas gift for 
her, and informed her that he had engaged the 
best music-teacher in the city to give her in- 
struction in the long-neglected art. She medi- 
tated the propriety of expostulation upon these 
extravagant expenditures for her gratification ; 
but she felt that somehow it would not be 
agreeable to him were she to avow how much 
greater pleasure the same amount of money 
would have brought her, had it been applied 
to the purchase of furniture or a carriage. For 
dress, she cared comparatively little; and here, 
He 
had an eye for the beautiful and becoming in 
female attire; and Mildred’s 
this head more than annoyed, often provoked 
him, the more as he felt his inability to instruct 


also, she fell short of her husband’s model. 


carelessness on 


her as to what items of costume made up the 
general effect he admired. More than once, he 
actually took an inventory of a particular dress 
of Kate Dinmore, or some other lady of ap- 
proved taste, and insisted, without saying why, 
that his wife should procure such and such 
materials, and have them fashioned after a 
certain style; but, despite her literal obedi- 
the 
sometimes so nearly grotesque, that he had no 
inclination to persist in the experiment. The 
resolution to eschew parties was more easily 
Invita- 


ence, result was so often a burlesque, 


formed than carried into execution. 
tions were constantly pouring in upon the rising 
young lawyer, which it was neither polite nor 
politic to decline. While the prosecution of 
his scheme for Mildred’s transformation lasted, 
he dragged her with him wherever he went— 
dragged her spirit, for the body seemed to 
move readily. Thus, through the whole season, 
the ill-assorted pair were ever seen in company ; 
and Harry’s assiduity of devotion became a 
nine days’ wonder to all who beheld them—to 
those who only noted the contrast in the exter- 
nals of person and behavior, as well as to the 
few who looked deeper, into the more nume- 
rous and important differences of mind and 
feeling. 

But this outward union was too unreal to last 
long. It is probable that both were heartily 
tired of the attempt to walk in all things to- 
gether, before they came to a virtual agreement 
to disagree in some. 
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Towards spring, Mildred took a cold, which 
rendered it prudent for her to avoid the night 
air, while it did not interfere with the routine 
of indoor life. ‘‘Are you not going out this 
evening ?’’ she asked Harry, one night, as he 
began to draw off his boots, and called for his 
slippers. 

‘* And leave you here sick and alone ?”’ said 
he, with a sort of complacent indignation. It 
was the true Hazael spirit—‘‘Is thy servant a 
dog that he should do this thing?’’ 

‘*T am not sick,’’ argued Mildred; ‘‘and you 
know I am never lonely when I am busy. Look 
here!’? And she raised the lid of her work- 
stand. 

‘*T meant to read to you,’”’ Harry remarked. 

‘Tt has been an age since I have done so. At 
this rate, Macaulay will have finished the last 
volume of his history (which some say he never 
will do) before we get through the first.’’ 
The book will keep, 
You like 
sensible parties, such as Mrs. Courtenaye gives, 
I have heard you say. You had better go.” 

‘There will be a pleasant gathering.’’ Harry 
** Mrs. Cour- 


‘*Oh, never mind him! 
and this is only one night, after all. 


delayed removing the other boot. 
tenaye understands whom to invite together, 
and how to entertain her guests.”’ 

It was a symptom of surrender; and Mildred 
followed it up so successfully that, in half an 
hour more, he was arrayed in party costume, 
hat in hand, ready to go. ‘Are you certain 
that you will not be lonely? that you are not 
afraid to remain here all by yourself ?’’ he said, 
lingering, after he said ‘‘ Good-by.”’ 

That solitary figure at the fireside contrasted 
painfully with his remembered pictures of do- 
mestic life. 

‘* Afraid? of what? If you ceuld only be 
convinced how much I prefer staying at home! 
This cold is a happy excuse. You cannot make 
a fine lady of me, Harry, do what you will. 
Homespun will be homespun to the end of the 
chapter.”’ 

Harry shut the door somewhat hastily behind 
him; he was not satisfied as to the propriety or 
kindness of his conduct in leaving his wife, and 
was willing to ascribe all his irritation to the 
uncomfortable impression produced by her last 
words. ‘Why cannot she try to conform to 
my ideas—to take pleasure in such pursuits as 
I prefer?’ he said, sharply, within himself. 
‘If she loved me with all her heart, would she 
not sacrifice her inclinations sometimes to con- 
tribute to my happiness? She must see that 
the non-accordance of our sentiments, the total 
lack of harmony in everything, is an incessant 


| 


trial to me, greater than open outbreaks of 
temper, or even of jealousy, would be.”’ 

There was an unusually large number of 
companionable people assembled that evening, 
thanks to the indefatigable efforts of Mrs. 
Courtenaye, who prided herself upon her ‘‘star 
parties,” as they were called, and Harry en- 
tered into the spirit of the scene with a relish 
that surprised himself. He felt very much as 
if he had been suddenly relieved of a trouble- 
some, embarrassing clog, to which four months’ 
wear had not accustomed him—so free was his 
speech, so buoyant his mood. ‘I shall not be 
absent more than an hour—or two, at farthest,”’ 
he had assured his wife. He did not recollect 
this promise until he caught sight of the lighted 
chamber-window, as he neared home at two 
o’clock in the morning. ‘‘This is too bad!” he 
muttered, self-reproachfully. ‘The poor child 
must have had a wretchedly uneasy time. It 
was unpardonably careless, cruelinme! What 
must she think ? how must she feel ?”’ 

Repeating ‘‘ Poor girl!’’ in tones more like 
the tender accents of a lover than any she had 
heard since her marriage, he opened the door 
of her room. His confident expectation was to 
find her walking the floor in an agony of ex- 
pectation, or, dissolved in tears and pallid with 
watching, seated by the fireless hearth. The 
fire had indeed gone out, and the dead coals 
were cold also; their glow had departed so long 
before. The room showed no marks of a rest- 
less vigil, of the distraction of grief; and his 
wife slumbered peacefully upon her pillow. 
One would naturally have expected some ex- 
pression of satisfaction at the removal of his 
apprehensions—relief, which was perfected by 
a study of her quiet features, unstained by a 
tear, unwrinkled by a frown; but our unreason- 
able Benedict sighed, as he turned away. ‘If 
she cared for me, she would have sat up until 
my return, or, at least, been troubled that I did 
not come in at the time I set. However’’—his 
face clearing a little—‘‘I need fear nothing in 
future from wounded feeling on her part.”’ 

This decision did Mildred injustice. She loved 
her husband with all the warmth of her nature, 
but she was neither sensitive nor imaginative. 
She would have been pleased to have him spend 
the evening with her, if Macaulay were not to 
be the consequence of this piece of conjugal 
civility. There was just this grain of selfish- 
ness in her desire that he should seek enter- 
tainment abroad. The fire burned brightly; 
the lamp shone clearly upon her sewing; the 
room was warm; her chair soft and luxurious, 
and her work interested her far more than the 
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brilliant historian had ever done. If she missed 
Harry, she did not regret his absence, satisfied 
that he was®@njoying himself elsewhere. When 
the hour he had named as the ultimatum of his 
stay had come and gone, she concluded, very 
sensibly, that he had met with entertainment 
sufficiently alluring to detain him later; and, 
feeling sleepy, like a prudent woman, betook 
herself to her bed. She spoke honestly, the 
next morning, when she expressed her gratifi- 
cation that Harry had been tempted to prolong 
his merrymaking into the small hours, and de- 
scribed, complacently, the ‘‘nice time’’ she had 
had at home. 

Thenceforward, Harry felt no compunction 
in following the lead of his own fancy. His 
home was a convenience undoubtedly; a suit- 
able place in which to receive his friends ; 
rather a pleasant retirement when he was 
wearied by the toils of business life, or jaded 
after excitement. The mistress of the estab- 
lishment was an excellent manager, a pattern 
housekeeper, who always met her husband’s 
guests with a smile, never kept them waiting 
for dinner, and did not become so absorbed in 
the literary, philosophical, and legal questions 
discussed at her table, as to overlook the need 
of a single visitor in the matter of sauces, 
gravies, etc. She was happy as the day was 
long; plump and rosy, by reason of her stir- 
ring habits ; and fully persuaded of what she 
had indeed never dreamed of doubting—that 
she had the best partner in the world, and 
that he had chosen and wedded her out of the 
plenitude of his loving admiration for those 
charms and qualities which made her, of ail 
adapted to 
‘* Homespun,”? as she styled herself; 


women, the one most thoroughly 
him. 
the incongruity of that material and the fine 
velvet she would have acknowledged him to 
be, the odd effect produced by placing them 
by 
itself to her straightforward intellect. 

The coming of a blue-eyed daughter, the 


side side upon one shelf, did not present 


mother in miniature, arrested, for a short sea- 
son, Harry’s of heart. 
Ardently as he had hoped for a son instead, as 


growing callousness 
he raised the tiny creature in his arms and 
pressed his lips to her soft cheek, he thrilled 
with new and delicious emotion. Towards her, 
whose was the partnership with him in the 
precious gift, he experienced a quickening of 
interest that lent an unwonted cadence to his 
speech, a fervency to the kiss of congratulation 
with which he replaced the babe by her side. 
Mildred’s opportunity, if ever that 


This was 
oft-slighted angel offered to her the means of 
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winning her husband’s love, and she knew it 
not. Calm and undemonstrative herself, she 
was, probably, of all his friends, the least ac- 
quainted with his far different temperament. 
He was kind and indulgent to her, and she 
adhered, in theory as in practice, to the motto 
—‘* Deeds, not words.’’ To her child, she was, 
in her quiet way, an example of maternal de- 
votion. Inthe absorption of her every thought 
in care of and pride in it, she overlooked the 
important fact that the love of the father is 
never so self-forgetful as that of the mother. 
Harry’s home began to lose what had hereto- 
fore been almost its only attraction—its air of 
neat comfort. Mildred’s supervision of every 
department of housekeeping relaxed in vigi- 

He was often mortified by ill-served 
and untidy rooms when he had com- 


lance. 
meals 
pany; and his temper was tried by irregularity 
and neglect where he had always enjoined, 
and until now found, punctual regard to his 
wishes. 

Mrs. Eldredge fell into the country habit of 
seeing visitors in her chamber-nursery, and 
there was seldom fire in the parlor when the 
master of the house came home. If he played 
the dutiful and domestic by passing the evening 
with his ‘‘family’’—a name that had sounded 
most pleasant at first—his choice of recreation, 
Mil- 


dred no longer sewed at night, knitting requiring 


after his day’s labors, was very limited. 


less light, and consideration for ‘‘ baby’s’ eyes 
rendering a dim room necessary. Harry could 
not read by the faint radiance to which she 
tempered the lamp, and chess, a favorite game 
with him, was a perplexing mystery to his 
wife. He might talk if ‘‘ baby” slept very 
soundly and he did not speak too loudly, but 
Mil- 
dred was not a shrew or tyrant, only the in- 


his beloved cigar was absolutely tabooed. 


stinct of maternity was more powerful than the 
graft of wifely regard. Unselfishly as ever, she 
excused her husband’s absences from home, the 
more cheerfully now that ‘‘ baby was so much 
company.’’ Harry’s social nature pleaded per- 
suasively for indulgence, and his sense of duty 
had been so frequently overcome that its voice 


was weakened. 


CHAPTER III. 

Wirnovr further detail of the process which 
led to such a result, pass we to the period when 
Harry Eldredge was known in society as a ‘‘ gay 
married man,” a reputation than which every 
loving wife who knows the world would rather 
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have her husband bear the title of a Diogenes. 
Still, he maintained his place in public favor. 
The many who flattered and caressed him, if 
they ever gave a thought to her whom the law 
called his companion, were but the more pro- 
fuse in their attentions, as a compensation for 
what he must undergo in an alliance so unfortu- 
nate. The minority who really knew and loved 
him, while they could not conceal from them- 
selves that his course was reprehensible, yet felt 
little sympathy for the wife who was unconscious 
that she stood in need of their commiseration. 

friend had marked the 
mismated man, from the first step to the pre- 


One career of the 
sent time. 

‘This will never do, Kate! it has gone far 
enough—I am afraid too far!’’ ejaculated Mr. 
Coleman, one night, as, seated beside his niece, 
in a crowded concert-room, he beheld Harry 
make his way through the throng, with a young 
and beautiful girl on his arm. 

Kate, now Mrs. Strother, the wife of a man 
who deserved and valued the prize he had won, 
was chatting gayly with her husband, and had 
not remarked the entrance of the pair who had 
called forth her uncle’s expression of disap- 
proval. ‘‘What has gone too far?’ she in- 
qeired, startled. 


old 


gc-itleman, striking his cane upon the floor, 


“‘I’ll wager my head,” continued the 
‘‘that the poor, unsophisticated child Harry 
Eldredge has been dancing attendance upon, 
this month past, has not a suspicion that he is 
a married man.”’ 

** Uncle !” 

Her shocked face was more eloquent than 
her accent of horrified surprise. 

‘*I believe what I have said, 
the first 
is an innocent, simple little thing, susceptible 


this is 


Kate ; 


time I have watched them. She 


not 
as pretty, and a visitor to that giddy Mrs. Mor- 
land.’’ 

‘Hush! 
around apprehensively. 
here !”’ 

** As you please,’’ assented her uncle, low- 
ering his voice. ‘‘ All I have to say is that it 
I thought the boy had more prin- 
his wife, 


hush !’’ whispered Kate, glancing 


**Do not call names 


, 


is a shame. 
ciple. It is bad enough to slight 
without playing the flirt with such a novice as 
this young girl. She is too sweet a creature to 
risk the wreck of her affections in this style. I 
wish she were back among her friends. I sup- 
pose she has some protector somewhere.”’ 

‘*Change the subject,’’ said Mr. Strother, 
aside to Kate. 

By the exercise of much tact, she effected 


this object. The old man was growing garru- 
lous, and was more excitable than of yore. 
Mr. Strother did not communicaté that night, 
his wife, a circumstance that had 


aroused his uneasiness, yet had escaped the 


even to 


eyes of his companions. 

Directly in front of Mr. Coleman sat a young 
man who seemed to be connected with no party 
or person in his vicinity. From the instant 
Harry Eldredge’s name was mentioned, he had 
listened keenly to every word uttered by the 
listened with stilled breath and a 
changing cheek. He offered to rise, as if to 
confront Mr. Coleman when the subject was 


censor, 


dropped ; but some reverse of intention, or the 
recollection of the publicity of the place, caused 
him to retain his seat. 

In 


addition to the gratification of his musical taste, 


Harry enjoyed the concert exceedingly. 


he had the pleasant consciousness of having 

conferred delight upon another. Esther Mor- 

rison was the relative and guest of Mrs. Mor- 

land, a lively, fashionable widow, good-natured, 
She 

parties, and was the leader in every attractive 

Her house was the 


and thoughtless to a fault. gave brilliant 
scheme of amusement. 
favorite of the gay youth of her acquaintance, 
and was frequented by many whose intellectual 
stamp was of a higher order than that of the 
fluttering moths that constantly followed her. 
Esther’s simplicity of manner, and the pure, 
fresh 
Harry’s eye. 


of her beauty, had captivated 
His admiration, he knew, would 
insure the homage of others who might other- 
wise overlook the modest stranger. Mrs. Mor- 


land had confided to him her resolution that 


style 


her ‘‘sweet snowdrop of a cousin’’ should be 
the fashion in her set that season, and invoked 
his assistance in the accomplishment of this 
plan. Misled by the prevalent idea that, be- 
cause the attentions of a married man can ex- 
cite no ‘‘ expectations’ he can offer them with 
impunity, he had constituted himself her espe- 
cial escort, and commenced, as zealously as 
the dashing widow could have wished, the 
task of ‘‘ bringing out’’ and crowning her with 
belleship. 

On their return from the concert in question, 
while Mrs. Morland’s cavalier took leave at the 
door of her mansion, Harry followed the ladies 
into the parlor with the easy confidence of a 
privileged friend. Refreshments were brought 
in, and, sitting side by side with Esther upon 
the sofa, he was discussing an ice and the prima 
donna of the evening, when a ring at the front 
door, sharply repeated, drew from Mrs. Mor- 
land an impatient exclamation at the footman’s 
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tardiness. ‘‘ And the bell-wire in this room is 
out of order,”’ she said, rising and walking into 
the back parlor from whence she could summon 
the delinquent. He had answered the door by 
the time she rang; and, hearing him pass 
through the hall on his way back to the kit- 
chen, she stepped out to admonish him against 
a repetition of the negligence. By such slight 
straws of circumstance is the whole tenor of life 
and feeling often changed. She was petrified 
with amazement at the scene which was pre- 
sented to her view upon her return to the 
drawing-room. Esther, pale and alarmed, clung 
beseechingly to the arm of the new-comer, a 
young man of two or three-and-twenty, whose 
voice was thick with fury as he addressed El- 
dredge: ‘‘ You pretend ignorance, sir; are ‘un- 
conscious of any injury intended or offered to me 
I will enlighten you, and that speed- 
This is no place for such 


or mine.’ 
ily, but not here. 
conversation. ”’ 

He tried, but vainly, to disengage himself 
from the frightened girl. 

Mrs. Morland, astonished though she was, 
retained more self-possession than her timid 
cousin. ‘‘ Ronald,’’ she said, laying her hand 
upon his other arm, ‘‘ what does all this mean ? 
This gentleman is my friend, and an acquaint- 
ance of your sister’s. You told her this morn- 
ing that you had never seen him. What is 
the cause of this unbecoming behavior and lan- 
guage to him, and in our presence ?”’ 

She spoke firmly, with more dignity than she 
was wont to assume. The fiery boy lowered 
his tone, although in no wise appeased by her 
interference. 

**T am aware, Mrs. Morland, that my man- 
ners do not become your presence or house— 
that, in your refined clique, it will be considered 
a capital joke that the unsophisticated country- 
man should have endeavored to save his sister 
from a lifetime of misery.”’ 

‘*You are surelymad! Who talks of misery? 
Nobody ever thought of such a thing except 
yourself,’’ returned the really bewildered lady. 

‘Probably. The word has been excluded 
from your vocabulary, is never spoken in ears 
polite.” And, with the same fierce sarcasm, 
he proceeded: ‘‘I came here to-night intend- 
ing to seek information, to confer privately 
with you with regard to certain matters I heard 
discussed not two hours since in a public assem- 
bly. I was told that I should find you here; 
but, instead, I interrupted an interview, a con- 
fidential téte-2-téte—mark you, madam! sanc- 
tioned by your ladyship!—between my sister 
and a notorious married flirt!” 

Vou. LvII.—11 





Esther fell away from his arm, and, stagger- 
ing several paces to a seat, gazed, white and 
speechless, at Harry. The look almost un- 
manned him. He was as pale as herself, as he 
replied to the unexpected attack: ‘I repel 
your charge, sir. My position and character 
are well known in this community. You have 
been grossly misinformed if you have been led 
to believe that my attentions to your sister 
have been other than might have been offered 
by an elder brother or uncle. A flirt I am not, 
That I am married is a 
‘notorious’ fact, if you like the word. It is no 
news to any one here besides yourself. Mrs. 
Morland knew it. Miss Morrisson could not— 
if i had desired to trifle with her—have been 
kept in ignorance of it’’—turning towards 


nor ever shall be. 


her. 

Her head drooped upon her hands. 
seemed not to have heard the appeal. 

‘Of course, she could not!’’ Mrs. Morland 
said, quickly. ‘‘The very idea is absurd. It 
is all a mistake, you see, Ronald. Unless I 
am greatly in error, Esther has met with Mrs. 
Eldredge since she has been with me. At any 
rate, she has heard a hundred times that Mr. 
Eldredge had a wife.’’ 

‘* Never once! as Heaven is my witness, not 


She 


once !’’ uttered Esther, in a tone so hollow and 
broken that all started. Without 
word, she arose, her face of unspeakable 
misery, ghastly by contrast with her gay at- 


another 


tire, and passed from the apartment. 

Mrs. Morland accompanied her to the door, 
but paused there, and returned to the twe 
**T am 
shocked! distressed beyond expression!’ she 
said; and there were tears in her eyes. ‘I 
that I could 
have been so careless, or that Esther should 
not have heard abroad what were Mr. EI- 
dredge’s relations; but indeed, Ronald, it was 


who stood glaring upon each other. 


cannot believe—it is incredible 


all my fault, my inexcusable thoughtlessness. 
Mr. Eldredge is perfectly innocent. His wife is 
very domestic in her tastes, and—and—never 
goes out. He is fond of company, and is an in- 
timate acquaintance of mine. As such, he has 
waited upon Esther as her own father might 
have done. I solemnly declare this to be the 
truth.’’ Stern and gloomy, Ronald stalked up 
and down the room, so far from being pacified 
that the kind-hearted hostess essayed a second 
emollient: ‘‘I do not know who has so vilely 
misrepresented their intercourse to you. I 
could not have credited the existence of such 
base spite in the world. Not a whisper of 
scandal has ever been breathed about them 
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before, for in society these things are so well 
understood.” 

‘*Enough !”? broke forth Ronald, abruptly. 
‘* Between you two, you have destroyed the 
happiness of a foolish, trusting child. It mat- 
ters little where the blame lies; you may divide 
it, and each of you have more upon your con- 
science than I should like to bear upon mine. 
My visit to the city ends to-morrow, madam, 
Will you notify my sister that she is to accom- 
The sooner she quits ‘society’ for- 
Ihave no inclination to hazard 


pany me? 
ever, the better. 
a second peep at its iniquitous mysteries myself. 
As to you, sir,” to Harry, ‘‘ without pretending 
to decide the difficult question whether you are 
or are not a cold-blooded villain, as well as a 
faithless husband, allow me to inform you that, 
if you ever attempt to see or speak to my sister 
again, I will blow your brains out. Nothing 
but the reflection that she would be compro- 
mised in the eyes of the public by such an act 
prevents me from doing it now.” 

‘*T am ready for you, sir, at any moment,” 
began Harry, haughtily; but Mrs. Morland, 
with a scream, threw herself against him, and 
fairly pushed and pulled him into the hall; 
then, by mingling persuasions with tears, pre- 
vailed upon him to leave the house without 
further hostile demonstrations. As she had 
anticipated, he waited some time outside the 
door, watching for the egress of his antagonist, 
and she took care to defeat his design. Ronald, 
in spite of his wrath, was detained, by divers 
manceuvres, until Harry’s patience and heat 
both declined. 

Full of bitter thoughts, he mounted the stairs 
to his wife’s chamber. She was usually asleep 
at this hour, but to-night the little Milly was 
not well, and the mother sat by the fire with 
her in her arms, singing, in soothing tones, an 
ola lullaby. She turned her round, good- 
humored face towards the entrance. 

‘*Ah, Harry, you are early! Was not the 
concert a good one, or was your pretty new 
belle less interesting than she generally is? 
By the way, I saw her in a store to-day, and 
had a fair look at her. I don’t wonder at your 
taste. Mr. Marvin says you have the reputa- 
tion of bringing out the prettiest girls of every 
season; he asked me if I wasn’t jealous, as if 
I had not perfect confidence in you! I laughed 
in his face, as I did in that tattling old Miss 
Vaughan’s, when she told me that you went, 
everywhere, by the name of the married flirt.’’ 

She laughed now, as she repeated the absurd- 
ity she imagined would awaken his merriment 
also, and, meeting no response from him, settled 





it in her own mind that he was ‘‘tired and a 
little bit cross,’? and recommenced her song to 
the child. A single glance of grieved tender- 
ness—the moistening of an eye—the trembling 
of a note in her careless speech would have 
drawn the miserable man to her feet, for his 
heart was breaking to pour itself out into a 
sympathizing ear. He would thankfully have 
laid his head upon her breast—unloved wife 
as she was—and sobbed, in childlike abandon- 
ment of his yearning affections, his incomplete 
existence. And, in unintentional mockery, rang 
out Mildred’s voice :— 
* And this the burden of his song, 
Which evermore would be, 
I care for nobody—no! not I! 
Since nobody cares for me.” 

Harry Eldredge has greatly depreciated in 
the estimation of his merry comrades of former 
days; has hardened and settled into the merest 
business machine. He is making his way 
rapidly to the top of the political ladder, for, 
say his opponents, feeling never stands in his 
way; heart and nerve are alike iron. Home he 
has none ; for, except after dark and on Sundays, 
he is rarely seen in the house where his wife and 
children live. She, insensitive, and, conse- 
quently, contented as ever, Dutch in figure, 
and ruddy of countenance, fondles and corrects, 
as occasion demands, the thrifty olive-branches 
that are shooting up about her, and inculcates, 
as cardinal duties, the propriety of clean faces 
and whole aprons when papa comes home, to- 
gether with a scrupulous avoidance of the neigh- 
borhood of the library, where he writes and 
studies far into every night. She is still, to 
herself, the model wife and mother; for, does 
she not live with, labor for, and trust in him 
with fidelity, diligence, and implicitness? He 
is morose—‘‘it is because business troubles 
him,’’ she says; sad, and ‘‘he has a fit of the 
blue, which will go off of itself, if he is not 
noticed.’? What knows she of the pale spectre 
that, at these hours—ay, and often at other 
times—in the whirl of business, the clamor of 
political strife, the still darkness of wakeful 
midnights, glides before him, with eyes full of 
sorrowful reproach? of hollow accents, that re- 
peat, like the knell of happy dreams and love’s 
hopes, ‘‘ Never once! as Heaven is my witness, 
notonce!”? By what faculty of her nature, what 
instinct, is she to learn the secret of the depths, 
dusty, and dark, and drear, of his empty heart? 





Canpip truths, like candied fruit, are all the 
better for having the stones picked out of them. 

















THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 


APPLICATIONS OF HAIR-WORK. 


The objects which can be made in hair are 
more numerous than is generally supposed. 
An ingenious hair-worker will think of many 
little domestic articles which could be either 
made of hair or ornamented with it. The fol- 
lowing list contains some of its commonest ap- 
plications, and may suggest other applications 
of it:— 

Bracelets, brooches, ear-rings, rings, chains, 
necklaces, shawl-pins, cravat-pins, purses, bags, 
beok-markers, pencil-cases, guards, studs, stud- 
chains, scent-bottles, walking-sticks, and riding- 
whips. 


APPARATUS. 


Let not the fair reader be alarmed at the 
word heading this paragraph; I do not intend 
to frighten her with a long list of expensive 
machinery and tools. To do the finest, most 
delicate, and most beautiful descriptions of hair- 
work, nothing is wanted which is not already 
in every one’s possession. A band-box, some 
thread, a pair of scissors, a few knitting-needles 
of different sizes, or a cedar-pencil, a few pennies 
and some little bags about two inches square, 
which can be made out of any old pieces of 
stuff; these, with a bunch or tress of hair, 
are sufficient to do almost any kind of hair- 
work. We will consider these items under the 
general heads of hair, thread, bobbins, frame, and 
moulds, 

Hair.—It is a common idea that hair has to 
undergo some preparatory operation or treat- 
ment which is known only to a favored few, 
and is by them kept as a profound secret. On 
the contrary, hair, as it is cut from a person’s 
head, provided it be not very greasy, is in a fit 
state to work with at once. 

Hair, «s soon as it is cut off, should be tightly 
bound round at the cut or root-end of the bun- 
dle, in order to prevent the hairs getting into 
disorder. If greasy, it should be tied tightly 
at both ends; when that has been done, the 
grease may be removed either by rubbing well 
the bundle in bran, or by boiling it for a few 
minutes in a pint of water in which a piece of 
soda the size of a hazel-nut has been dissolved. 
Either of these plans will remove the grease, 
and render the hair quite clean. In the latter 





case, the hair, after being boiled, must be 
shaken out and dried, the thread at the point 
end of the hair being first removed. 

The hair, when clean and dry, is ready for 
working. From the bundle, tied only at the 
cut end, proceed to pull out the longest hairs, 
taking care not to pull out more than ten ata 
time. When you have drawn out the number 
that is ordered in the rule, say twenty, make 
the hairs into a little bundle, taking care that 
they are all of an even length at one end; to 
that end of the little bundle, add a piece of 
thread about a foot long, and make a double 
knot close to that end, so as not to waste more 
of the hair than can be helped. Next, separate 
the thread from the hairs, make them of an even 
length at the other end by cutting the longest, 
and the first step in hair-work is finished; in 
technical language, a strand is made. 

At this early stage of the working, it is use- 
ful to know how to economize hair. 
ral rule, a piece of hair-work is half the length 
of the hairs which make it. For example, a 
piece of hair-work for a ring should be about 


Asa gene- 


two and a half inches long; if, therefore, it is 
to be made in one piece, the hairs must be five 
inches long. It often happens that a valuable 
lock of hair is given to you, and that you are 
requested to be very careful of it, and to return 
all that you do not want to use in making the 
desired article. Inthis case—suppose you have 
to make a ring—take care to draw out not the 
longest hairs first, but the shortest—not the 
shortest of all, but beginning with those which 
are five inches long, and next taking those 
which are longer, until the required number of 
strands has been made. It may happen that a 
lock of hair given you contains long hairs only. 
In this case, pull out only those hairs which 
are ten inches and upwards in length, and knot 
a thread at each end; this makes a double strand. 
Double strands should always be made in pre- 
ference to single strands, where the length of 
the hair will admit of it, as they are much 
easier to work with. 

Where there is no desire to be very economi- 
cal with the hair, instead of binding the root 
end of the lock, place the lock lengthwise upox 
a hair-brush (letting the root ends project an 
inch over one end), then put another hair-brush 
over it, and tie the two tightly together. From 
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the other end of the lock, ten or twelve hairs 
may be pulled out at a time, without disarrang- 
ing the rest of the hair, the brushes allowing a 
few hairs to be drawn without difficulty, but 
preventing the removal of more at once with- 
out danger of breaking some of them. 

Thread.—In describing the mode of making 
strands, it has been said that the little bundles 
of hair should be knotted with thread. Silk and 
worsted are objectionable, from their liability to 
twist; cotton, also, is objectionable, because it 
is not strong enough to bear the weight that is 
put upon it, without the risk of breaking. The 
cotton known as ‘‘boar’s-head”’ is very good, 
but we give a decided preference to common 
thread of any color, and generally use that 
called ‘‘ white Holland thread.” 

Bobbins.—The most convenient form of bob- 
bins is that shown below. It should be made 
in lead, and of four different sizes. The exact 
weight or size is not of much importance; but 
every bobbin of a particular size must be of 
precisely the same weight, and, in order to in- 
sure this, they must be cast in an iron mould. 
The best sizes are those which weigh half-ounce, 
one ounce, two ounces, and three ounces, re- 
spectively. 

In the absence of bobbins of this description, 
the work can be done equally well with little 
bags about one and a half or two inches square, 
to hold coin or shot. Run a quarter of a yard 
of strong thread in the hem of each bag, fixing 
the thread securely at one end. 

If shot are used, they must be of one uniform 
size; you must ascertain how many go to make 
up an ounce, and then put an equal number 
into each of the bags, so that they may be all 
of the same weight, the weight depending on 
the number of hairs in the strand. 

If coins are used, pennies are most readily 
obtained. Tosecure uniformity in weight, they 
must all be of one coinage. 

If bag bobbins are used, knot together the 
thread which closes the mouth of the bag and 
the thread of a single strand of hair. If the 
hair has been made into double strands, tie a 
bag to each thread on the strand. Take care 
that the knot is tightly made, and cut off the 
projecting ends. 

If lead bobbins are used, take the bobbin in 





the left hand, and the thread of the strand in 
the right hand; hold the end of the thread 





near the neck of the bobbin with the thumb of 
the left hand, and then wind the thread two or 
three times over it, round the neck of the bod 
bin; next, make a loop, as in the dotted part, 
the part of thread nearest to the bobbin cross- 
ing over the part farthest from the bobbin; and 
then pass the loop over the head of the bobbin ; 
taking care not to alter the position of the loop, 
but merely to pass the side of the loop nearest 
to the bobbin over the head of it. On pulling 
the thread tight, and then taking up the strand 
by the hairs, the bobbin will be found suspended 
by the thread without being exactly fastened 
to it; for the bobbin can at any time be re- 
moved by holding the thread in one hand, and 
unwinding the bobbin with the other. 

Whatever kind of bobbin is used, it is essen- 
tial that this sort of half-hitch should be used, 
as no other form of knot or twist can be more 
readily made, or more easily altered or undone. 
When this half-hitch has been made, wind the 
thread round and round the neck of the bobbin, 
until it is all wound up, and then secure it with 
a half-hitch as close to the hair as you can. 

A double strand, thus prepared, with a bobbin 
at each end, is then ready for the frame. When 
two single strands have been thus prepared, the 
loose ends of the hairs of the two strands must 
be knotted together with a double knot, as close 
to the ends as possible, and that pair of strands 
is then ready for the frame. Hang the strands, 
so prepared, over a chair or a rail, until they 
are wanted for the frame. 





—LavcGurter very often shows the bright side 
ofaman. It brings out his happier nature, and 
shows of what sort of stuff he is really made. 
Somehow, we feel as if we never thoroughly 
know a man until we hear him laugh; we do 
not feel ‘‘at home” with him till then. We 
do not mean a mere snigger, but a good, hearty, 
round laugh. The solemn, sober visage, like a 
Sunday’s dress, tells nothing of the real man. 
He may be very silly, or very profound; very 
cross, or very jolly. Let us hear him laugh, 
and we can decipher him at once, and tell how 
his heart beats. 


—Goop men are human suns; they brighten 
and warm whenever they pass. Fools count 
them mad, till death wrenches open foolish 
eyes; they are not often sung by poets when 
they die; but the hearts they heal and their 
own are their rich reward on earth, and their 
place is high in heaven. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S 


DAY. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


‘On, I am so tired, so lonely!’? And, with 
this plaintive moan, Jessie bent her head down 
on the table before her, and let her memory 
have full play. It went back to the time when 
she was the petted child of wealthy parents ; 
then the same memory painted the funerals of 
those dear ones, and her hard life of governess 
ever since. Then came another memory still 
more bitter, which her own journal tells best. 
Open its pages, and read :— 


Sr. Vatentine’s Day, 1856. 

He has gone; he went this morning; and 
only the lovely bouquet he has sent me for a 
Valentine lies before me to breathe of his love! 
his love! Herbert Elliston’s love! I have 
dreamed a wild dream; but I fancied I was 
awakened. Oh, I have loved him! From the 
first day when I met him, there was something 
that claimed first my fancy, then my love. I 
have told it to none; I have not dared to write 
it until now; but he is gone, and the story 
shall be recorded to remind me of my folly, my 
long, wild dream. He was a clerk in my 
father’s counting-house ; and I met him first 
at a ball at our own house. He was alone in 
the parlor when I came down ready to receive 
our guests. They had said, up stairs, that my 
delicate crape dress, with its trimming of rose- 
buds, and the same buds wreathed in with the 
braids of my hair, were unusually becoming. 
I was beautiful; but that evening I looked 
more than ever lovely. Ahme! He rose as I 
entered; and I could read admiration in his 
eyes as, gracefully bowing, he introduced him- 
self. He was not handsome; he was better 
than that, noble-looking and manly. With all 
his gentle, polite ease of manner, there was an 
erect carriage, a bright, frank expression, that 
told of a high, noble nature. We chatted till 
our guests arrived, and then I had to devote 
my attention to others. In those bright days, 
when I was courted and admired to the full 
satisfaction of my vanity, Herbert’s quiet atten- 
tions did not seem of any peculiar value. Af- 
terwards, in the dark days of mourning and 
poverty, I learned to love him. My summer 
friends fell away ; but, when grief was the bit- 
terest, when the world looked darkest, his deep 
voice, low and tender, spoke of comfort ; his 
11* 





arm sustained, his counsel cheered me. Her- 
bert! Herbert! why have you left me? When 
I came here as governess to Miss Lucy and 
Alice Grey, after my day of hard teaching, 
often of insult and disrespect from my pupils, 
an evening with him cheered me, and gave me 
new strength for the next day’s trial. Now, I 
shall be alone! all alone! 

It is three months since he told me that he 
was going to Europe on business for the firm 
he is with, to be their agent in Paris—going 
away never to return. I heard him calmly; I 
could control my features ; but the rapid beat- 
ing of my heart, the deathlike faintness that 
crept over me, might, could he have seen them, 
have told a different story. He never spoke of 
love to me; yet I believed he loved me. There 
was in his manner a tenderness, a care for my 
comfort that deceived me. When he had told 
me of his plan, he bent over me, and said: 
** Jessie, will you be sorry if I go?”’ 

Dizzy with apprehension, and with wild hope 
of yet keeping him still in my heart, I tried in 
vain to answer him calmly. I could only mur- 
mur: ‘‘ Very sorry.’’ 

**Ts that all you will say to me?”’ he said, in 
a eold, disappointed tone. 

My pride came to my aid. Perhaps he did 
not love me. Should I give the first token of 
Never! ‘‘I have not so many friends 
that I can well spare even one,’’ I said, sadly. 

‘“*Am I only a /riend?’’ he said, reproach- 
fully. 

Oh, how he tortured me ! 
throw my arms around him, to implore him 


love ? 


I was longing to 


not to leave me; but maidenly modesty forbade 
it, unless he spoke first. I sat cold, stiff, and 
silent. Others came into the room, and we 
were alone together no more that evening. 
When he went away, I came here to my own 
room; and my agony had full vent. It mad- 
dened me, the idea that Herbert would leave 
me. He would speak! he must! Every mo- 
ment, every look, when with me, spoke of 
love; and yet there was no phrase, no word 
that would authorize a response from me. I 
am reserved. When I was rich and happy, I 
would favor no lover; now I am poor; and 
shall Ichange? Herbert is not rich; yet his 
salary is large, and he stands high with his 
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employers. Poverty cannot keep him silent. 
Why has he not spoken? In these long three 
months, we have not met often. He has many 
friends, who made him farewell parties; and 
he had, of course, preparations to make for his 
voyage and long absence. Then there is an- 
other reason. My pupil, Lucy Grey, fancies 
that she too loves Herbert. She is rich and 
beautiful, and has scores of lovers; yet she 
covets my only friend. Her vanity is piqued 
at his indifference, and her jealousy aroused at 
his preference for me. When he told her of 
his intended journey, she burst into tears, and 
implored him to stay. He looked at me for an 
instant, as if contrasting my conduct with hers ; 
then his lip curled, and I felt exultant that my 
actions had not called forth the contemptuous 
sneer that hers did. ‘‘If he does not love 
me,’’ I whispered, ‘‘he shall respect me.”’ 

We have not been alone together since that 
We parted, last night, with all the 
Greys around us. There was a tremulous 
quiver in his lip when he said farewell; and 
his hand grasped mine with such force that it 
was painful. He had no opportunity to speak 
to me; yet he could have written. 
the parlor just now. They are all there, Mrs. 
Grey, Lucy, and Alice, just dressed for a walk ; 
and their cousin, Miss Hortense Duclerc, is 
there too [see fashion-plate]. 


evening. 


I passed 


Valentines are 
plenty there ; even little Meta has one. My 
only Valentine is here before me, breathing 
fragrance and sad memories. I will lay it 
Herbert’s first and only gift shall be 
preserved ; but I cannot look at it now. 


aside. 


Two weary years have passed since Jessie 
wrote in her journal, and confided to its pages 
the story of her love. Lucy and Alice Grey 
are married; and Meta is Jessie’s pupil; yet 
the scene in the parlor is nearly the same ; 
and, alas, that in the little third-story room 
has changed but little! 
reserved girl; but her affections were strong and 
lasting ; and her love, once given, could not 
be recalled. She had tried in vain to thrust 
Herbert out from her heart. 
and the heartless way in which, after winning 


Jessie was a quiet, 


His cruel silence, 


her love, he had thrown it aside, merited her 
contempt ; yet, in spite of all, she loved him. 
He had been so true a friend to her since her 
parents’ death, so kind, so tender in her sor- 
row, so watchful of her interests, that her love, 
founded on esteem and gratitude, had grown 
to be part of her life; and she could as soon 
have torn out her heart or lungs, and lived 
without them, as to have thrust out his image 





from its place in her heart. Since he had left 
America, she had never heard from him. No 
letter came to cheer her; and at last quiet 
despair took the place ot her once wild hope. 
She had thought that, when he had made his 
home in Paris, he would write to her; for, not- 
withstanding his silence, she firmly believed 
he loved her. It was mysterious and heart- 
breaking that he did not speak; yet she for- 
gave it, believing that there was some reason 
that she would perhaps never know that kept 
him silent. 

She sat with her head bowed upon the little 
table, with all these memories crowding upon 
her, until aroused by a knock at the door. 

‘*A Valentine for you, Miss.’? And the 
grinning little negro handed hera bouquet, 
and ran down to answer another ring at the 
door. 

A flood of sweet and bitter recollections 
swept across Jessie’s brain, as she took the 
flowers, and inhaled their perfume. A card 
hung from the stems, with her name and ad- 
dress upon it. Glancing at the handwriting, 
she staggered back, and fell half fainting into 
achair. It was his writing. He had returned. 
She took the flowers in her hands again, and 
hot tears fell fast upon them. She was alone, 
for Meta had a holiday on St. Valentine’s Day ; 
and she wept long uninterrupted ; then, rising, 
she opened her drawer, and took out a box, 
which she also opened. There lay the bouquet 
whieh, two years ago, she had placed there, 
and had never looked at since. It was put 
away fresh and blooming; it lay now withered 
and dead. As she gazed silently at it, a sudden 
spasm crossed her face; and she seized the 
faded flowers with trembling eagerness. A 
tiny note, concealed in their luxuriant leaves 
while their beauty lasted, lay now revealed 
among the bare, withered stalks. She opened 
it. After her two years of bitter, silent an- 
guish, she read his parting words of love, of 
tenderness. He implored her, if she could 
return his love, to write to him, and said that, 
once he had made a Kome across the waters, 
she must leave her life of toil to be its petted 
mistress. His love, his heart, his hand, all 
offered to her; and the fond, eager words had 
been for two years inclosed within that little 
box. 

Jessie felt as if the room were slipping from 
beneath her feet; her brain reeled, and she 
fell, not fainting, but stunned, bewildered with 
this flood of happiness. The thought that he 
was at home again, within reach of her voice, 
aroused her; and she rose and grasped the 
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fresh flowers. Yes, as she had hoped, there was 
another tiny note hidden away amongst its roses. 
It was shorter than the last, and ran thus :— 


Dear Jessiz: For two long years, I have 
watched and waited for the answer to the letter 
I wrote you the day I sailed for Europe. I 
could not send it openly, for Miss Lucy threat- 
ened to open any note I wrote you. She said 
it jestingly ; but I believed her capable of the 
action. Yet, surely you found it after the 
flowers faded, if not before. Cannot you love 
I have hoped and despaired in turn; and 
now I tempt my fortune again. I am here for 
two months, and thén I return to Paris. May 
I hope not to return alone? I will come to you 
Till then, adieu. HERBERT. 


me ? 


this evening. 


‘* Jessie,’ said Mrs. Grey, at tea-time, ‘‘I 
am going with Meta to spend the evening at 
Luey’s. She expects some friends. You will 
not mind staying at home alone ?’’ 

** No, ma’am.”’ 

Jessie lingered long at the looking-glass that 
evening. She was not rich enough to have 
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costly dresses; but the warm crimson merino 
and delicate lace collar suited her face well. 
Excitement had sent a rich color to her cheeks ; 
and the soft braids of golden brown hair shaded 
a face of great loveliness. If the two long years 
of sorrow had taken from the roundness of her 
form, it had given a deep, touching expression 
to her whole face. The large, soft, brown eyes 
now gleamed with love and earnest hope. 

He was in the parlor. She came in softly ; 
and her light step fell silently on the soft car- 
pet. Close beside him, her soft, low ‘‘ Her- 
bert’? made him look up. 

** Jessie !’’ One look into her eyes, and then 
he caught her in his arms. ‘ Oh, Jessie !’’ he 
said, reproachfully, ‘‘it has been a weary time 
since we parted !”’ 

‘“*A weary time, indeed,’’ she said, sadly. 
** And yet you would not shorten it.”’ 

Then followed the explanation; and then 
two Valentines were shown—one yellow, and 
soiled by contact with the faded flowers—the 
other fresh and white. And the great grief 
and great joy of Jessie’s life came each to hes 





on St. Valentine’s Day. 





A WEEK AT WAVELAND. 


BY PAUCLINE FORSYTH. 


WAVELAND was the name of a plantation 
about twenty miles from Loudon, where Julia 
Brent lived, the oldest child of Colonel Brent, 
and a young lady whom, without being a very 
great favorite, we all liked well enough to con- 
sole, by an occasional visit, for the dreary isola- 
tion in which a great part of her time was passed. 
The name describes the natural appearance of 
the place well enough. On one gentle swell of 
land stood the house, a two-story dwelling, of 
wood, still unfinished and unpainted, although 
the family had been living in it for fifteen years. 
Colonel Brent was talking, when I was there, 
of having the piazza, that was, in the original 
plan, to extend entirely around the house, com- 
pleted. The timber prepared for that purpose 
was decaying in the carriage-house. He also 
consulted us as to the color we preferred for 
houses; there were six, including his wife, and 
we, none of us, liked exactly the same shade. 
Colonel Brent listened to us all with the pro- 
foundest attention, and then said he “ would 
go and take a smoke over it ;”’ and, doubtless, 
he is doing the same thing now, for ten years 


have gone by and the house is still paintless 
and unfinished. 

Opposite the dwelling, was another slight 
elevation, or wave of land, crowned by a fine 
forest, kept perfectly clear of undergrowth. A 
path through this led down into a valley filled 
with log-cabins, confusedly grouped together, 
in and about which, morning and evening, their 





occupants lounged, ate, talked, and laughed, 
with far more apparent enjoyment of life, and 
the small modicum of pleasure that fell to their 
share, than was shown by the people in ‘‘ the 
house,’’ over the hill; for life was stagnant at 
Waveland. After giving the few necessary direo- 
tions in the morning, Colonel Brent seemed per- 
fectly content to pass the rest of the day in his 
arm-chair on the porch, with a cigar and an 
occasional mint-julep for all society. He may 
have been a lover of nature, and found his own 
quiet enjoyment in watching the varying tint 
of cloud and sky, or the shifting gleam of sun- 
shine and shade on the luxuriant life in tree, 
and shrub, and flower around him; or he may 





have been a philosopher, and pondered deeply 
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on the strange mysteries amidst which we have 
our being. But, whatever his thoughts might 
be, he let no mortal into their secret ; and, in 
his inert frame and impassive face, I could read 
nothing but a spirit allowed to remain unstirred 
and sleeping, from an absence of the stimulus 
that contact with a variety of minds, or, in other 
words, society gives ; for true social intercourse 
is the great vivifier and strengthener of the 
human mind. There may be a few cases where 
people can do without it, and feel no disadvan- 
tage from their isolation; but they are the ex- 
ception, not the rule. 

Mrs. Brent was an habitual invalid, and 
seldom left her room. She sat there in her 
rocking-chair, and sewed and rocked, from 
morning till night. If you had asked her 
what was the chief end of woman, she would 
have answered, by deed, if not by word, ‘‘to 
sew.” Her children ran in and out of her 
room, and if they did not upset her work-basket, 
or tangle her cotton, or tear her patterns, they 
were free to seek their own amusement in their 
own way. If they quarrelled a little, as they 
sometimes did, Mrs. Brent would say, ‘‘ Do, 
don’t, children; if you don’t quit making such 
a noise, I will tell Betty to call Miss Nancy ;” 
and as there was some little executive author- 
ity associated with that name, the threat gene- 
rally had its effect. 

Miss Nancy had been Julia’s governess when 
she was quite young; but, possessing only the 
bare rudiments of an English education, Julia 
had, in time, outgrown her powers of instruct- 
ing, but not before Miss Nancy had made her- 
self so invaluable, as a person capable of filling 
all the deficiencies in the establishment, that 
Colonel and Mrs. Brent would have thought 
as soon of obtaining a divorce as of allowing 
Miss Nancy to leave. She was retained, not 
as governess nor as housekeeper, but simply 
as Miss Nancy; and on her devolved the chief 
care of the children and the household, and a 
great deal of the management of the planta- 
tion. It often fell to her lot to open Colonel 
Brent’s eyes as to the way in which matters 
were managed or mismanaged in the field, and 
to urge upon him some necessary line of con- 
duct. The consequence was, he did not like 
her, for she worried him; but he looked upon 
her as a necessary evil. If she went away for 
a week, disorder reigned supreme; and so she 
seldom went away, but remained at her post, 
wearing out her life in the service of others, 
with a most perfect unconsciousness of her un- 
selfishness and sacrifice. 

Julia had finished her education at a board- 





ing-school, where the only literary taste that 


she seemed to have acquired was a great pas- 
sion for novel-reading. Almost all people have 
a natural liking for excitement in some shape. 
Some gratify this instinctive desire in the way 
in which it was probably intended to find its 
gratification, by doing ‘‘what their hands find 
to do with all their might’’—that is, by throw- 
ing their whole life into their daily duties. But 
many seek other sources of pleasure ; and what 
his cigars and mint-juleps were to Mr. Brent, 
novels were to his daughter. When she had 
exhausted her stock, she would throw herself 
on a lounge, cover her head with a pillow, and 
give herself up to day-dreaming. She had, 
she said, the most delightful visions; and, if 
we disturbed her in her moments of ecstatic 
fancy, or broke rudely into her castles in cloud- 
land, she would remonstrate with such pathetic 
earnestness as would throw us, unsympathetic 
friends as we were, into fits of laughter. 

A household so constituted did not offer many 
attractions to a visitor. To be sure, owing to 
Miss Nancy’s supervision, the most perfect order 
prevailed in the domestic arrangements, and the 
table was loaded with all that was tempting and 
luxurious; but people cannot eat and sleep the 
whole twenty-four hours away. I had passed a 
few days there soon after my arrival at Loudon, 
and was almost worn out with the fatigue of 
keeping awake through them. I would leave 
Julia dreaming under her pillow, and seek Mrs. 
Brent, to try to do my part there in entertain- 
ing or being entertained. In her monotonous 
undertone, she would tell me what she had 
done, and what she had to do, how fast James 
grew, and how Nanny tore her dresses. Once, 
she wandered to the subject of her health, and 
seemed really affected when she told me that 
she often thought she could not live much 
longer, and did not know what her children 
would do without her. I thought of suggest- 
ing the idea of leaving a sewing-machine as a 
sort of substitute; but a doubt as to whether 
she would be consoled by the suggestion pre- 
vented me from offering it. I left her and 
Miss Nancy in a council over James, who had 
torn his new jacket climbing up a tree for the 
sake of the unripe fruit. Miss Nancy thought 
he ought to be whipped for eating the fruit; 
Mrs. Brent said he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self for taking no more care of his clothes. I 
think the boy escaped unpunished; but, before 
the matter was decided, I had sought the porch. 
Colonel Brent made a motion as though he 
would rise and hand me a chair; but I begged 
hiin not to trouble himself, and he did not. I 
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sat down on the step, and asked him how far 
it was to the nearest neighbor’s 

** Seven miles,’’ he said. 

“Do you ever walk there?’’ I asked, fresh 
from New England and pedestrian tours. 

“‘T walk there? Oh, no!’? And he laughed 
in a quiet, unmoved kind of way. 

I saw him laughing to himself at intervals 
for the next half hour, and concluded that he 
was revolving my remarkable question in his 
mind. Our conversation began and ended 
there; and, when I retired that night—we 
always retired by eight, and thought that quite 
late, for we were all worn out doing nothing—I 
decided that I must return to Loudon directly 
after breakfast. 


A year had passed since that weary visit, 
and, though often urged, yet I had never 
cared to repeat it. And yet we all liked Julia. 
There was something in her passive good na- 
turé, and her evident pleasure in having her 
friends about her, though she did so little to 
entertain them, that made her rather a favorite 
than otherwise. So that, when, one pleasant 
day in October, Louise Brent, her cousin, came 
in to say that she and Mary Stanley were going 
to Waveland for a week, and asked me to join 
them, I willingly consented. 

Mr. Brent sent his carriage for us; and, as 
the road was rather a difficult one, we set out 
very early in the morning. At noon, we 
alighted by the side of a little stream to eat 
our lunch of cold chicken, biscuit, and cake, 
and rest ourselves awhile; and it was late in 
the afternoon before we reached our destination. 
But we had had a merry, if a rough ride, for 
Louise Brent was the gayest and wildest girl I 
had ever known, and kept us in a high state 
of amusement during the greater part of the 
day. Her spirits wearied her at last, and she 
made a couch of one of the seats, and fell 
asleep. Then Mary began to tell me about 
Woodfield, where she had been spending the 
last six months; and, by what she said and 
left unsaid, I made out that there was a Mr. 
Graham, a young clergyman from the North, 
who had made quite an impression on her. I 
knew, by some remarks she made, that he 
must have been quite lover-like in his atten- 
tions to her; and, as I had heard him highly 
spoken of for his eloquence and piety, I thought 
that he might be worthy of her. 

Mary Stanley was exceedingly pretty, and 
had a little independent fortune, so that she 
was considered quite the belle of that part of 
the country; but so far she had walked fancy 











free. I think it was the simplicity and integrity 
of her character that, with all the soft confiding- 
ness of her nature, had preserved her from 
those miserable affairs called flirtations, in 
which so many young girls wear out all the 
freshness and purity of their feelings. Any 
one whom she had liked well enough to en- 
courage as a lover, she would have been willing 
to marry; and this young clergyman, who had 
been making himself very popular in that part 
of the country, was the first who had succeeded 
in opening the closed fountains of her heart. 
As we approached Waveland, Louise roused 
herself from her slumbers, and, catching the 
sound of Mr. Graham’s name, exclaimed, with 
what I thought the most irreverent familiarity : 
‘* Henry Graham are you talking about? Isn’t 
I was desperately smitten with 
We had the most 


he lovely? 
him, and he with me, too. 
delightful flirtation.” 

A look of perplexity and distress stole over 
Mary’s sweet face as she listened; and I was 
not a little shocked at hearing a clergyman 
spoken of in such a way. 

‘*This is the fifth flirtation you have been 
carrying on during these last few weeks by 
your own account, Louise. You ‘come, and 
see, and conquer’ with such facility, that you 
give all the rest of us nochance. Do be a little 
merciful and generous.”’ 

*“Ah, you don’t believe me, Pauline! but 
‘truth crushed to earth will rise again ;’ and, 
when you see Henry Graham and myself—”’ 

‘*You must know him very intimately to call 
him Henry.”’ 

“To be sure I do. 
We are the best friends in the world; 
Henry is the sweetest name; don’t you think 


Didn’t I tell you so? 
and 


so ?”? 

‘Oh, Louise, I wish I could ever tell when 
you are in jest or earnest !”’ 

‘‘Why, Pauline, that is just what Mr. An- 
drews said to me yesterday, when I told him I 
He came this 
Wasn’t 


never wanted to see him again. 
morning to tell me good-by, though. 
it forgiving in him ?”’ 

And so Louise rattled on about Mr. Andrews, 
and Mr. Barrett, and her other admirers, until 
the cloud cleared off from Mary’s face; and she 
set all her remarks down as ‘‘some of Louise’s 


;? and, by the time we had entered 


nonsense ; 
the gates of the Waveland plantation, her heart 
was light again. 

We were cordially welcomed in their own 
way by all; and I had never seen Julia so full 
of animation. She really seemed wide awake; 
and her large eyes had lost some of their sur- 
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prised and mazy expression. Perhaps her day- 
dreams had found some real being for an object. 

We sat talking till quite late in the evening, 
or what was very late for Waveland. 

‘“‘We had a visitor last night, girls,”? said 
Julia, at last—‘‘Mr. Graham. Do you know 
him ?”? 

‘*T should rather think we did; that is, I do 
very well; and I believe Mary does,’’ replied 
Louise. 

Mary murmured something by way of assent ; 
and I said that I had never seen the gentle- 
man, although I had heard of him. 

‘Well, I must acknowledge I never have 
seen any one that will compare with him. He 
is all romance and poetry, as different from 
ordinary mortals as the sun is from that candle. 
Every word he speaks proves that he is made 
from finer materials than other men; he is so 
ethereal, so sublimated.”’ 

“Oh, Julia, don’t! I can’t stand it! I beg 
your pardon, but you know I don’t read novels, 
and am not used to that kind of thing,’’ ex- 
claimed Louise. ‘ But do tell us; is he coming 
here again?’ 

**Yes,”’ said Julia, meekly. She was accus- 
tomed to be cut short in her rhapsodies by 
Louise. ‘‘ You see his father and mine were 
at college together; and, when father found 
that he was to preach at the old church, five 
miles from here, next Sunday, he made him 
promise to come over here to-morrow, and 
spend the rest of the week with us.’’ 

‘*Oh, that is delightful! Now, Pauline, you 
will see him; and, if you don’t fall in love with 
him, you will be more than mortal. You see 
here are Julia, and I, and Mary’’—with a sly, 
penetrating glance at her which brought the 
color to Mary’s cheeks—‘‘ all head over ears; 
and I would like to see you in the same pre- 
dicament.”’ 

“Speak for yourself,” said Mary, with some 
spirit. And we separated for the night. 

Mary and I shared the same room; and, when 
the servant who had been assisting us had 
withdrawn, our conversation naturally turned 
to the subject that was uppermost in the minds 
of both. 

** Louise ought not to speak of Mr. Graham 
as she does,’’ said Mary. ‘‘ He is a very supe- 
rior man, and entirely absorbed in the duties 
of his profession ; and it would give a stranger 
a very wrong idea of him if they listened to 
her.”’ 

** Yes, it would certainly lessen his dignity as 
a clergyman; and I think it strange that she 
should do so; at least, I should if it were any 





one but Louise; but I don’t believe she ever 
stops to consider the real meaning or effect of 
her words.”’ 

**You are talking about me; I know you 
are; I feel it in my bones,’’ said Louise, put- 
ting her head inside the door. 

‘*In your conscience, you mean,”’ said Mary. 

“Ah! you own up, do you? Well, what 
were you saying? Anything good ?’’ 

“Tell us something good we can say, and 
we ’ll say it with pleasure,’’ replied I. 

“Only just listen to that! Well, it won’t 
do for me to go back, I see that.’? And Louise 
wedged herself between Mary and me, notwith- 
standing all our protests and our remarks that 
Julia would think it strange to be left alone. 

**Oh, she ’ll never know it! and, if she does, 
I'll tell her my character required it, and self- 
preservation, you know. And, if you are 
crowded, it is a fit punishment for your scan- 
dalous speeches about me.” 

With the first faint ray of morning light, I 
awaked, and, not being very comfortable, arose, 
leaving my companions sleeping soundly, and 
seated myself by the window to watch the softly 
brightening light that flushed everything into 
beauty on which it rested. Many thoughts 
passed through my mind in that quiet morning 
hour; but the one that shaped and colored all 
the others was the expected arrival of Mr. Gra- 
ham. I should see him, and hear him talk; 
for four days at least, we should be thrown 
constantly together; and, in that time, what 
might not be decided ? 

It was not as a possible lover that I looked 
forward to Mr. Graham’s acquaintance. I knew 
that no one could hold the place he had evi- 
dently won in Mary Stanley’s heart, without 
having sought it by marked attentions; and, 
of course, every word and act of a man filling 
Mr. Graham’s high position was dictated by 
the soul of truth and honor. So I looked 
upon Louise’s assertions as mere idle talk, and 
upon the young minister as already engaged, 
in spirit, if not by spoken words, to Mary 
Stanley. But it was as a clergyman that I so 
desired to meet him. I was but eighteen, and 
far away from home, among people kinder and 
more considerate than ever people were before, 
I verily believe, but, still, strangers; and, shy 
as I was by nature, there was not one to whom 
I felt I could go and open my heart freely. 
The cares and burdens of this life I had already 
taken up; but my heart was not strong enough, 
nor my spirit high enough, to bear them un- 
aided. I knew the help I needed was divine, 
not human; but how to seek it aright—how to 
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enter the strait gate and walk the narrow way 
—was a subject of increasing thought and per- 
plexity to me. I was like a blind person—I 
needed some one who could see to guide me 
into the right path, and then I could go on; 
and Mr. Graham, I thought, would be that 
guide. He was a clergyman; and, with that 
office, I had always associated the highest feel- 
ings of respect and confidence, almost amount- 
ing to reverence. I did not intend nor wish to 
speak to him freely, or, indeed, give him the 
slightest clue to my own feelings; but, looking 
upon him as one whose heart had been touched 
by sacred fire, and whose whole mind must be 
full of all that I wanted to know, I thought it 
impossible but that I should derive much of the 
help and direction I needed from listening to 
his conversation and observing the daily tenor 
of his life. I waited with impatience for the 
hour to come that was to bring him. 

I was sitting at the window of the parlor, with 
my sewing, when Julia touched my shoulder; 
I looked up, and saw Mr. Graham entering. 
I had expected to see a tall, slender figure, 
with large dark eyes, and a complexion ren- 
dered colorless and transparent by study and 
thought. I beheld a man rather below the 
middle size, with a high white forehead rather 
retreating, large blue eyes, a clear and bloom- 
ing complexion, a small mouth, that showed, 
when its owner smiled or spoke, beautifully 
white and even teeth; and the whole head was 
crowned by an abundant mass of soft, waving 
brown hair. An aquiline nose alone relieved 
the face from the charge of effeminacy. 

With perfect. ease and self-complacency, Mr. 
Graham advanced and saluted the assembled 
company. He was evidently on good terms 
with himself, and succeeded soon in imparting 
this feeling to all of those around him, except 
myself. I could not get over my first feeling 
of disappointment in seeing the one whom I 
had been exalting into a guide and teacher in 
the most momentous interests that concern our 
life, transformed into a clerical Lord Chester- 
field, busied simply in playing the agreeable to 
a group of easily amused girls. Still, looking 
upon him merely as a gentleman, there was 
about him an amiability, and refinement, and 
high degree of intellectual cultivation, that 
won for him a certain consideration. Although 
within the first ten minutes I had decided that 
he could be of no assistance to me, yet I was 
glad, for Mary’s sake, to see so much that was 
amiable and pleasing inhim. However, Louise 
engrossed him all the early part of the evening, 
and certainly there seemed to be a most ani- 





mated flirtation going on. But Mr. Graham 
did not appear perfectly satisfied with his viva- 
cious companion. A glance, now and then, at 
Mary, as she sat, quiet and somewhat depressed, 
looking out at the placid moon, told that he was 
not entirely absorbed in the present enjoyment. 
Before very long I saw him, by some dexterous 
piece of generalship, that showed him to be no 
novice in that line, escape from Louise’s gay 
conversation and seat himself by Mary. They 
sat a long time in the window lighted only by 
the soft moonlight ; and I never saw a prettier 
picture than was made by her fair and earnest 
face, with its sweet and trusting eyes lifted up 
so confidingly to his, as he bent towards her 
with a look of intense admiration. For a few 
moments I happened to be standing near them, 
and caught some of his words, murmured softly 
rather than spoken, and freighted with more 
than their usual signification, by the tender 
and expressive glances of his eye. 

**You say you have never yet loved, Miss 
Mary. Ah, it is such a heart I should desire 
for my own—one that I have first awakened 
from its long slumber—which has, as yet, beat 
response to no other.”’ 

The rest I did not hear; but inferred, from 
Mary’s downcast look and ever-varying cheek, 
that the burden was the same. When we 
sought our room, her eyes were bright, and 
her whole being seemed thrilling with happi- 
ness as yet too new and strange to bear expres- 
sion. An unusual silence stole over us. The 
one, in her intoxicating dream of bliss, was re- 
volving all the tender flatteries to which she 
had just been listening; the other was doing 
what is a frequent task in this life—trying to 
make the poor reality fill the place given to the 
glorious ideal. 

Before breakfast the next morning, Mary 
proposed that we should go and sit a while in 
the summer-house, in the garden. We sat 
there, she reading and I thinking, when we 
heard the sound of voices, and, through the 
vine-leaves that covered the arbor, I could see 
Louise and Mr. Graham. She was putting a 
rose-bud in his button-hole, and evidently in 
her highest vein of coquetry. 

‘There, now, Mr. Graham, that is quite ex- 
cruciating. What was that you were saying? 
‘Love but one?’ Oh, that’s all nonsense. 
Any one with anything at all of a heart can 
find room for half a dozen, at least; I am sure 
I can.” 

‘¢ Ah, Miss Louise, you cannot be in earnest. 
I know you better than you know yourself. 
That warm and generous heart, when it is once 
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touched, will be faithful to the death. I should 
not be afraid to trust my happiness to it.” 

**Wouldn’t you? Well, you area rash man.”’ 

**Not rash, but very prudent,’’ with a look 
of tender admiration, and they passed out of 
hearing. 

Mary’s book trembled in her hand, but we 
did not speak. We were soon after summoned 
to breakfast; and, during the whole of that 
meal, Mr. Graham was as exclusively devoted 
to Louise as politeness would admit. As he 
had a visit to make during the day, we saw 
nothing more of him till the evening, the greater 
part of which he passed by Julia’s side; Mary 
he hardly addressed during the whole time. 

‘* What were you and Mr. Graham discussing 
with so much interest?” I asked Julia when 
we had retired. 

‘*We were talking about love; and our opin- 
ions agree exactly. I never met a mind so con- 
genial with my own.” 

‘* What are your opinions ?’’ I asked. 

‘Why, that the true passion of love is one 
that very few persons are capable of experienc- 
ing; that it needs a depth and fervor of feel- 
ing that not one person in a thousand possesses ; 
a capability of the most entire self-sacrifice, a 
transfer of all our hopes and wishes from our- 
selves to another, and a perfect blending of 
minds and hearts in one harmonious whole.” 

Julia looked almost inspired; I had never seen 
her countenance so full of life and expression. 

**Well,’’ said Louise, with her mocking laugh, 
‘that is pretty good. I mean to write it down 
and keep it for my next love-letter; I never 

Reading novels is a great 
What did Mr. Graham say 


know what to say. 
help sometimes. 
to all that ?’’ 

‘“He said that he had never before met one 
who so truly expressed all his own thoughts 
and that he had felt from the first 
that we were congenial spirits.”’ 

** And all his talk is love, still love,”’ 

‘Ah, Pauline, you do not appreciate Mr. 


and feelings, 
sang I. 


Graham ; it is easy to see that. But very few 


minds are capable of appreciating one like him,”’ 
said Julia. 

‘* Appreciate a fiddlestick !”’ said Louise, and 
I agreed with her. 

The next day Mary was not well; she could 
not come down stairs, but insisted that we 
should not stay with her. I saw that she 
really wished to be alone, and therefore left 
her. I knew, by the closing of her lips and 
the look of steadfast determination in her eyes, 
that a struggle was going on within her, and I 
knew, too, that it would not be a very long or 
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severe one. She had but wet her feet in the 
mighty river of love, she had not yet yielded 
to its strong current, and one resolute effort 
would place her on the firm land again. There 
would be distress even to anguish—there always 
is, when a true and confiding nature finds itself 
deceived—but it would soon pass over. 

Julia’s high-flown sentimentality, Louise’s 
idle laughter, and Mr. Graham’s deep, soft 
tones alike jarred upon me, and I sought the 
solitary porch. So far, I had received from Mr. 
Graham only the attentions that mere civility 
required, and supposed that, satisfied with his 
three conquests, one so insignificant as myself 
would escape attack. But no; insignificant or 
not, he decided me to be worthy to join his 
train. I soon heard his step, and he seated 
himself beside me. 

‘*A lover of solitude, I see, Miss Forsyth. 
A mind like yours would naturally find its best 
companionship in its own thoughts, or with 
the beautiful nature around. Are you fond of 
poetry ?”” 

“*Yes,’’ I said, reluctantly; I would have 
preferred to say—No. 

‘“*T knew it by your eye; I hardly needed 
to ask.”” And he went on discussing poetry 
and poets, in quite an eloquent strain, for some 
time. Against my will, I became interested, 
and he saw it. Then he wandered to the 
moonlight, and pointed out the beauty with 
which it invested the rudest forms, concealing 
the defects and bestowing charms of its own, 
‘*as human love,”’ he said, ‘‘arrays the beloved 
object with all imaginary attractions, while its 
eye is closed to every fault. Moonlight, and 
poetry, and love’’—he murmured, softly—‘‘ fit 
subjects for a mind and heart like yours to 
dwell upon.”’ 

That word, the burden of so many of his 
speeches, roused me. 

‘Love! Mr. Graham, you surely do not be- 
lieve in love ?”’ 

Mr. Graham turned upon me a glance at once 
shocked and amazed. He evidently did not 
know how to understand a remark so full of 
mocking skepticism. He had sat in the moon- 
light with young ladies that flirted, or coquetted, 
or were sentimental, or whimsical, or affection- 
ate, or simple and confiding, but never before 
with one that doubted. I had knocked away 
his sole plank, and he was floundering in a sea 
of bewilderment. 

‘‘Why, Miss Forsyth, I had not imagined 
there was a woman in the world who doubted 
the existence of such a feeling. Sensible as 
you are, calm as your judgment is’’—he meant 
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that for a home-thrust, and I understood him— 
‘‘T am sure even you must acknowledge that 
love is a real feeling.” 

‘*Is it so, Mr. Graham? I had supposed that 
‘a mind like yours’—excuse me, if I borrow 
your words—looked upon love as a mere pas- 
time, an amusement for a few vacant hours, 
but as involving nothing serious or lasting. I 
never for a moment thought that you really 
believed in it.” 

He looked uncomfortable. I do not know 
whether he understood me or not; but he evi- 
dently felt that my words meant more than 
met the ear. 

**May I come out there? Shall I disturb a 
téte-a-téte ?’’ asked Louise, from the window. 

‘‘Not at all,”’ replied I. ‘Mr. Graham is 
only taking the sense of the community about 
He knows your opinion, and Mary’s, 
and Julia’s; and now he is asking mine; 
that’s all. I am afraid we don’t agree very 
well. We need you to set us right.” 

Louise joined us; and her frolicsome spirits 
soon revived those of the discomfited Mr. Gra- 
ham. I left them in the full tide of mirth and 
jesting. When Louise came up stairs, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘ What did you say to Mr. Gra- 
ham, Pauline? He cannot get over it; he 
says you are strong-minded’’—and she laughed 


love. 


merrily—‘‘ and eceentric, too.”’ 

‘*Perhaps I am,’’ said I. “I knowI don’t 
agree with all the rest of you in your admira- 
tion of Mr. Graham.’’ 

‘Oh! that’s it, is it?’’ exclaimed Louise. 
‘*T thought it was something of the kind. But 
you’ve missed it there. He’s the nicest man 
to flirt with I have met for the longest time. 
He says the prettiest things.” 

‘* He has a soul full of the most refined and 
exalted sentiments, and a heart capable of em- 
bracing the whole human race, it is so compre- 
hensive,’’ chimed in Julia. 

‘*It is too comprehensive for me. That is 
the great fault I have to find with it,’’ said I; 
and the conversation ended. 

The next day was Sunday; and we went to 
hear Mr. Graham preach. He appeared to 
better advantage in the pulpit than anywhere 
else. He seemed really in earnest; and his 
sermon was well written and well delivered. 
If Icould have separated the clergyman from 
the man, I might have derived great benefit 
from his teachings. As it was, my curiosity 
was gratified, and that was all. But I could 
not help thinking, in his excuse, that he re- 
eeived praises and homage enough to turn a 
stronger head. 
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Mary would not trust herself to listen te him 
again, for it was his sermons that had pre- 
possessed her in his favor. Butshe came down 
stairs the next day, and bade him good-by with 
perfect outward composure. He threw a great 
deal of sentiment into his farewell; but it did 
not awaken any corresponding return. 

Some time afterwards, when the fever of 
excitement caused by the arrival of a young 
and eloquent clergyman had subsided, and Mr. 
Graham had leisure and opportunity for reflec- 
tion, he came to the conclusion that it would 
be better for him to marry. He had intended, 
from his first coming into the country, that, 
when that time should arrive, Mary Stanley 
should be the wife of his choice. He had no 
personal misgivings or doubts of his success, as 
a fainter-hearted man might have had. Every- 
thing had gone so prosperously with him so far, 
that he seemed to think that fortune, fickle as 
she might be to the rest of the world, was bound 
to do him true and faithful service. He was 
astonished—he was more than astonished—he 
was indignant at encountering a decided re- 
fusal; he thought himself very ill-used; she 
had encouraged him; she could not deny that; 
to be sure, they had not seen quite so much of 
each other lately as at first; his press of busi- 
ness had prevented that ; but his feelings were 
unchanged; and he had always supposed hers 
to be the same. 

He resented the refusal a long time. Mary 
had been happily married for more than a year; 
and he himself had chosen another helpmate 
before he condescended to forgive her. But 
now he baptizes her children; while she and 
her husband support him in all his plans with 
the greatest friendliness. 

Of the rest of the young people assembled at 
Waveland during that week, Louise married ; 
and not long ago I read her death in the paper. 
Julia too married, and removed to a plantation 
adjoining her father’s; but, having no Miss 
Nancy to manage her household, matters fell 
into such confusion that at last her husband 
agreed to Colonel Brent’s suggestion that the 
two families should be united under one roof. 
And now there are two women rocking in the 
chambers, and two men smoking on the porch 
at Waveland. 





He whom God hath gifted with a love of re- 
tirement possesses, as it were, an extra sense. 

The sensations of joy felt on approaching the 
home of a beloved one are like the twilight of 
morning, before the sun has become visible. 








HOW TO ECONOMIZE AND CONDUCT A HOME. 


One of the most charming, if not the most 
charming of phases in which woman presents 
herself to the eyes of man, is her position as mis- 
tress of a well-regulated household. The love 
he bore her before marriage she has obtained— 
she has now to maintain and secure it as long 
as she lives. Hearts are easier gained than 
kept ; it therefore demands more solicitous at- 
tention on the part of the wife to her husband 
to achieve this, than it did when she was 
simply the bride elect—the courted, the flat- 
tered, the homaged idol. Then she was dressed 
with scrupulous taste; her face wore smiles, 
but if occasionally pouts appeared, they were 
simply such as could be chased away by the 
expected and never-denied kind word, and 
helped to bind yet closer the love existing. 

But after marriage the husband is behind the 
curtain ; he sees his wife as she is; the neat or 
full dress is not the only attire presented to his 
gaze, nor are any defects, trifling though they 
may be, carefully hidden from sight, as before 
marriage; he arrives, therefore, at a more 
proper estimation of the prize he has gained in 
the lottery of marriage, and it remains solely 
with the lady to make him feel that his prize 
is worth having. Her chief study, therefore, 
should be to resemble, as nearly as possible, 
the picture she presented when her lord came 
a-wooing, and to maintain that kind and amia- 
ble demeanor, that loving thoughtfulness and 
endearing tenderness which gained his affec- 
tions, and will prevent their being estranged. 

The destiny of man and woman, husband 
and wife, is the same ; each has certain duties 
to perform, which of themselves combine for 
their mutual advantage, as truly and beautifully 
as the ingrafting of two trees will produce one 
excellent fruit. Injustice, false position, want 
of temper, and all the many little outcries which 
women and men make who are bound together 
by connubial ties, would grow fainter and yet 
fainter, were each to have some charity to- 
wards the other’s failings; would they but re- 
member that they must live together for the 
whole of one of their lives at least, and endeavor, 
by mutual forbearance and considerateness for 
each other’s feelings, in private and in public, 
to go smoothly on hand in hand in kindness 
and good-will. Happier, far happier, must they 
of necessity be, than when governed by the 
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paltry pride which forbids each giving way to 
the other. They ought not to forget that there 
really is no division, that one is the central 
part of the other, as though they were of one 
body, one mind; their interests are mutual, 
are entirely identical; any injury in position is 
felt by both; wealth, want, happiness, and 
woe, are alike shared between them, and that 
which belongs to one is the property of the 
other; they should, therefore, have but one 
mind, one impulse, one object, that of produc- 
ing each other’s happiness and securing their 
own.- 

She who has been the sharer of his pains, 
sorrows, and troubles, should be made the 
partner of his joys, pleasures, and his felicitous 
anticipations of the future; and, doubtless, 
would become so, did she strive to place her- 
self in a position tocommand it. She must not 
expect to do this by exhibition of temper at 
trifles, or by unreasonable jealousies or expec- 
tations, by extravagant wants, or yearnings for 
pleasures beyond her reach. No; although she 
has won her husband, she has got to keep him— 
to keep his heart, his love, his attention. 

The honeymoon is very agreeable, the chain 
is yet round him ; the first two or three months 
of married life are pleasant too, the chain—say 
of flowers, if the symbol is not approved of—is 
still twined round him; but, to keep to the old 
image, it must be riveted; that rivet must be 
forged in the flames of love and kindness, and 
every link united. If this is done earnestly 
and lovingly, the chain will be worn with plea- 
sure, and not a link will sunder while God 
pleases the bonds to exist. 

The principle of giving and taking should be 
fully borne out; if the husband bring home a 
smiling countenance, a good-humored frame of 
mind, his wife should greet him with a counte- 
nance resembling his own; and even if his 
brow be clouded with fatigue, care, annoyance 
in business, it is her duty—a tender one it 
should be—to chase them away, soothe him, 
and by her gentle attentions remove much of 
the care and gloom oppressing him. She will, 
she must be repaid, and in that coin which is 
most valuable to her—fervent and enduring 
love. 

She must not forget that she is ‘‘a wife.”’ 
She must acquaint herself with the intention of 
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that term in its fullest acceptation. ‘‘ Wife’’ 
does not mean a woman nor a lady only—nor a 
mistress—nor a slave—nor a mother—nor a 
nurse—nor a teacher, a companion, a tool, nor 
a plaything; but she is all these united to- 
gether, in one beautiful, harmonious whole. 

**In society, she is a woman; in the parlor, a 
lady ; in the nursery, a slave; in the dining- 
room, a mistress; in her chamber, a mother; 
in the sick-room, a nurse to her children—a 
teacher, a companion to her husband.” 

What more happy, though laborious—what 
higher, even though humble office, therefore, 
than that of a wife? What more blest position, 
if properly comprehended and truly: fulfilled, 
than that of a wife? Could all women tho- 
roughly comprehend the nobility of the attri- 
butes that elevate a true, good, and pure wife 
into an exaltation worthy of the proudest hom- 
age, they would not fritter away their happiness 
in the pursuit of things which ever turn out 
weakness, vanity, a delusion, and a snare. 

Let us record her attributes, her dignities ; 
and let her look into them with a full apprecia- 
tion of their importance, not only to her own 
well-being, but to the dearest interests of those 
whom she loves. She is in society an indis- 
pensable member; in the parlor she is the pre- 
siding genius ; the sunshine in the garden; in 





the nursery, what if a slave? the slavery is dic- 
tated by the purest sympathy, the most noble 
purpose ; in her drawing-room she is a queen; 
in her chamber, the spirit of bliss, the wisest 
teacher and best physician to her children; to 
her husband the most valuable assistant, the 
sincerest and unfeed counsellor, the best, most 
loving, and loved companion. 

What is a home without a wife? She is the 
lamp that destroys darkness—the angel putting 
loneliness to flight; and is, or may be, the dis- 
penser of every blessing the mind of man can 
conceive, or the soul sigh for. It has been 
graphically said, and we subscribe to it, that 
‘*home without a wife is a ‘strange land’— 
a head without brains—a heart without con- 
science—a ship without sails—an ocean with- 
out waves—a world without religion—a heaven 
without God.” 

Were women universally to look upon the 
duties and position of a wife in this light, and 
endeavor, by their own earnest, loving efforts, 
to arrive at the position here indicated, they 
would be rewarded by having more of their 
husband’s society, more of the proceeds of his 
labors spent on and around them, and all his 
love, which, thus directed, could not fail to 
secure their happiness. 





TWO SIDES TO THE PICTURE. 


BY ALICE B. 


Tue farm-house at Highwood was a pleasant 
picture to any one who could appreciate rural 
quiet and picturesque shading of sky and foli- 
age, with the neutral tints of the low building 
itself, and the great moss-covered rocks, to the 
right, that excited the wonder of all who saw 
them for the first time. Mrs. James, the farmer’s 
wife, could not understand the raptures of the 
town ladies and gentlemen, who had been out 
the last season to look at the place. Highwood 
was for sale; and when the visitors had been 
over the house, Mrs. James naturally asked 
them in, as she came back with the keys, and 
gave them the best the cottage afforded; so 
that she had many a compliment for her butter 
and bread, as well as the brown house, which 
she thought extremely plain and old-fashioned. 
That was its peculiar charm. The low, sloping 
roof, now shaded by a huge apple-tree, one mass 
of snowy blossoms—the Virginia creeper and 
straggling May rose, that were nailed against 





HAVEN. 


the dark wood-work of the porch—the tidy door- 
yard, with its clumps of snowball, and lilac, 
and sweet syringa, all of them taller than Mrs. 
James—and then the bald, gray rocks, huge 
boulders of granite, riven and rugged in their 
old age, though draped, in summer, by cling- 
ing blackberry-vines—made the little nook like 
a vignette of Birket Foster’s, especially this 
warm spring day, the first in which Mrs. James 
had ventured to bring her sewing and sit in the 
open door, to watch her two boys—twins they 
were—scrambling over the rocks, while she, 
with her willow basket of mending, served as 
a nursery gateway for the eighteen-months 
baby, playing with empty spools, in the little 
square landing at the foot of the stairs—three 
boys, four boys in ali, for the oldest had fol- 
lowed his father out to the field, on some house- 
hold errand. The neighbors all pitied Mrs. 
James when the twins came; she ‘‘ seemed to 
have her hands full,” with her husband, and 
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boarding one of the men, and three littie chil- 
dren underfoot. She was poorly all the spring 
after their birth, and had some very miserable 
thought herself, before the nurse left her; but 
her children were all healthy, and every one 
admired the new-comers so much, for people 
came from far and near to see them, that by 
the time they were out of arms a little, Mrs. 
James began to be very proud, and pity people 
who did not have twins! She had the kindest 
husband in the world, too—industrious, frugal, 
though always willing to spend for the comfort 
of the house and his family; never out of 
temper, that is to say, with ordinary provo- 
cations, and as fond and proud of his wife as 
in the days of their courtship. 

Ordinary observers might have considered 
the little woman’s lot a very happy one; but 
she had her own troubles, as she used fre- 
quently to say, ‘‘No one could judge for an- 
other,’’? and Mrs. James inclined to be “ low- 
spirited.’’ There was the house people admired 
so much; she only wished they were obliged to 
live init. The kitchen was the coldest place, 
in winter! and the roof leaked, do all that her 
husband would to discover and repair the mis- 
chief. The village carpenter said ‘it was no 
use patching such an old shell—the whole thing 
ought to come off ;’’ but the place was in the 
hands of trustees, and Farmer James could not 
afford to undertake so formidable an expense, 
on his own account. The down-stairs bed-room 
was so small—that was another thing. When 
the trundle-bed was out, there was scarcely 
room to turn around, and ‘‘ dear knows what I 
am to do!’’ -And here Mrs. James sighed and 
shook her head, glancing into a very probable 
future. 

There were trowsers, and aprons, and stock- 
ings to be mended, in that basket, before she 
could touch her spring sewing, and her hus- 
band’s Sunday shirts, she had noticed, when 
putting away the clothes, were ‘‘ beginning to 
break.’? Plenty of work for one pair of hands, 
you will allow, considering that she set every 
stitch herself, besides doing the most of the 
housework. Mr. James was very reasonable— 
all men are not—about extra help. The woman 
who came every week to wash was frequently 
called in for Saturday’s cleaning, and always 
helped in the fall, when there were hams, and 
sausage-meat, and lard to be attended to; in 
fact, Mrs. James always felt at liberty to call 
on her, knowing that she was in no danger of 
cross words and black looks when she asked 
for ‘‘ Betsey’s money.’? Her husband knew 
very well what an industrious, tidy little wo- 





man she was, and that she never wasted a 
penny on her own clothes or the children’s. 

‘If there wasn’t so many of them, and boys, 
too,’’ thought Mrs. James, presently, as she ad- 
justed a patch on the little gray trowsers of one 
of the twins. ‘It’s very hard that I should 
have so many children; there will be five under 
seven years! only think of it! I don’t think 
there is another person in the world that is so 
much to be pitied.” 

Mrs. James was suffering from a very severe 
attack of her besetting malady, ‘low spirits.”’ 
They had become more frequent of late, though 
she had always been a little inclined that way; 
so frequent and so long-continued that her hus- 
band began to get very uncomfortable about 
her, and came home tired, at night, from the 
heavy spring work, dreading to enter the house, 
lest he should be met by sighs and forebodings, 
with a covert personal thrust now and then, 
which disturbed him more than his wife ever 
dreamed of. In fact, she had no idea how this 
infirmity of temper had increased upon her, or 
she would have been shocked. How often she 
had heard her husband say, in the bright days 
of their early married life, that ‘‘he hated a 
fretful woman as he did a wet spell of weather 
in haying time.” 

Highwood had been sold at last. Mrs. James 
took down the great bunch of keys, for the five- 
and-fortieth time, one raw March morning, and 
put a thick shawl about her, to accompany 
A tall, hand- 
some gentleman sat on the lower step of the 


some visitors over the house. 


piazza, when she came up the sweep, and a 
littie lady not much taller than herself, but so 
light and graceful that she seemed to float 
through the dusky hall like a sunbeam, when 
the door was open, sat above him, while he 
warmed her frozen little feet in a travelling- 
shawl. 

‘*A very imprudent creature for a married 
woman,’’ Mrs. James remarked to her husband, 
when describing the pair, ‘‘for she had on thin- 
soled gaiters, and the frost not fairly out of the 
ground, though to be sure they rode from the 
depot. But every one knows what a house 
that has been shut up for three years is, though 
I have done my best to keep it aired. A little 
thin velvet mantle, too; she was glad enough 
to get that shawl around her before she got out 
of the house. I don’t believe he’s so very fond 
of her, either, for all he had her feet wrapped 
up in his lap; for she seemed to hesitate so, 
when she began to say what she would like to 
have done, and had to give up to him in every 
thing. He’s selfish, you may depend.”’ 
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**You women jump at things so,”’ said the 
farmer, nursing little Joe, the baby, on his 
knee, while his wife was busy about supper. 
**] guess you’ll have a chance to find out, 
though, for he seemed to have pretty much 
made up his mind to take the place. He talked 
as if he had plenty of money, too; and that’s 
comfortable ; the old place needs a fortune put 
upon it.”’ 

And plenty had been spent, judging from 
the extent of the repairs and the beauty of 
the decorations that went on from the moment 
Highwood passed into Mr. Livingston’s hands. 
Everything was guided by the most finished 
taste. Out of doors, the lawn, the shrubbery, 
and the garden began to brighten, a green- 
house and grapery glistened in the sun, a mon- 
ster stable, with all manner of odd little turrets 
and weathercocks, was built; while all over 
the farm, barns, and fences, and walls were 
placed in the most thorough condition, to the 
delight of the farmer’s heart. But the change 
in the old house was the most magical of all. 
Bay windows and casements lighted up the 
interior, the drawing-room glowed with fres- 
coed panels and gilded mirrors let into the 
wall; a conservatory, and even an aviary were 
added to the dining-room; delicately tinted 
French paper replaced the green stains of the 
chambers. Curtains, and carpets, and pictures, 
and elegant suites of carved furniture did the 
rest. 

Mrs. James watched all these proceedings, 
from day to day, with the most vivid and 
womanly interest. Once or twice Mrs. Living- 
ston had been up to give some orders to the 
upholsterers, and had asked her to see that 
they were executed ; so she was not intruding 
when she went from room to room, and from 
floor to floor, wondering, admiring, and—we 
grieve to write it—at last, envying the mistress 
of all this elegance. The family were to take 
possession soon. Mrs. James had been over 
the house for the last time, that morning, and 
delivered up the keys to the housekeeper, who 
drove up from the city in the beautiful carriage 
she had just seen aired and brushed in front of 
the stables. The housekeeper seemed inclined 
to be very friendly and communicative. There 
were to be six of them, in all, she said, besides 
the coachman and gardeners, a French cook and 
waiter, both men, a laundress, and seamstress, 
and chambermaid; five in the kitchen, for of 
course so fine a person as Mrs. Root did not 
class herself with the rest of the household. 

“And how many in family?’ Mrs. James 


had ventured to ask. 
12* 





**La! as to that, we never can tell from ene 
day to another, my dear,’’ returned Mrs. Root, 
patronizingly. ‘‘Sometimes only them two, 
sometimes nobody but her, and then again a 
house full for weeks together, that keeps us all 
flying, with no end of dinner company when we 
are in town.” 

** No children, then ?”’ 

** No, indeed, which is a great comfort; for, 
between you and me, nurses have been the 
very bane of my life; they get spoiled so; the 
mothers think they could not live without that 
particular individual, because, not knowing 
anything themselves about children, they be- 
lieve all that’s told ’em; and they indulge the 
youngsters so, that, the minute I complain of 
any of their topping ways, and they are going to 
be sent off, all of ’em set to, and cry, and scream, 
and stamp, and say that their dear Margaret or 
Ann sha’n’t go; and the mother gives in for 
peace’s sake. I’ve seen enough of it; and one 
of Mrs. Livingston’s recommends, when she 
came to engage me, was that there wasn’t any 
children.”’ 

‘“Not a care in the world,’’ thought Mrs. 
James, recalling this conversation, as she held 
up the next article in her basket to search for 
thin places—‘‘ not so much as a baby to look 
after—all that heart can ask. Look at that 
house! the very cook’s room with a carpet, 
better than my only one down on that front 
room there eight years! all those books, and 
pictures, and flowers, and birds to amuse her- 
self with—plenty of company, if she gets tired 
of being alone—that elegant carriage, and a 
horse for a side-saddle besides, and not a 
hand’s turn to do about the house. It doesn’t 
look to me fair that I should be slaving so fromm 
morning till night. It’s nothing but work! 
work! work! from the minute I’m out of bed, 
till I get in again.”’ 

The time had been when Mrs. James, so far 
from grieving over the necessity for her indus- 
try, was very proud of it. When her husband 
came from the store Saturday nights, as he did 
sometimes, and repeated the compliments he 
had received, as well as the liberal payment for 
her butter and eggs—which she could always 
have for herself and the children—how proud 
and happy it had made her! When the minis- 
ter’s wife said, ‘‘I declare, Mrs. James, you are 
the smartest little woman I ever knew, to keep 
such a neat house and nice-looking children— 
Mr. Phelps and I always speak of it when we 
come here’’—she was so elated that she carried 
her head half an inch higher the next Sunday 
morning, walking into her pew with Peter and 
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the twins, as neat as hands could make them, 
and reflecting on the baby and the roast beef left 
at home in charge of the hired man. She used 
to say, in those days, ‘‘ what if she did work 
hard, she was well paid for it, dear knows! and 
semehow sewing rested her from housework ; 
and there was the man to help her churn; and 
Peter, little Peter’s father, wasn’t like some 
men, but took as much care of the children 
when he was in the house as she did.”’ 

Mrs. James did not have a very happy sum- 
mer. The work dragged, somehow; she never 
suspected how much willing hands do to make 
it go lightly; the mending-basket never was 
emptied from week to week; the children’s 
dress and her own grew more careless; and, 
worst of all, her husband often came home, not 
cross—that was not his way—but moody, and 
gloomy, and silent, instead of whistling and 
singing about the house, as he always used to 
do. If he would have answered back, when 
she poured out her complainings, it would 
have been a relief—but he only got up, and 
put down his newspaper with a slow sort of 
sigh, and walked out of the house—especially 
when she began to worry about not getting 
ahead any, and so many mouths to feed, and 
so many children always under foot. That was 
the burden of her lamentation, commence where 
she would. 

It did not help the matter any to spend so 
much time in watching the doings at High- 
wood, and listening to the gossip of Mrs. Root 
and the head gardener, who came in quite 
ueighborly. She could see the house very dis- 
tinctly from the side windows, and even distin- 
guish the light figure of Mrs. Livingston from 
her guests, as they walked the piazza in the 
cool shade of the morning, or strolled down to 
the greenhouse, and came back loaded with 
spoils. Later in the day, the open landau, or 
the low coupée, sometimes both of them, would 
be driven with a dash and glitter up to the en- 
trance ; and the ladies, in the lightest of lace 
mantles, and floating flounces, and gay little 
French bonnets, were driven off, leaning back 
with that listless, careless manner, as if it were 
an every-day matter—as, of course, it was— 
their hands crossed before them in pretty help- 
lessness, laughing and chatting among them- 
selves, and unconscious of the existence of any 
other human being out of ‘their set.’’ Some- 
times Mrs. Livingston cantered past on her 
saddle-horse, looking very lovely in her round 
hat, and plume, and full-green riding-habit. 
Mrs. James admired and envied her most on 
these occasions. How many ‘changes of rai- 








ment’? she must have! snow-white peignoirs 
in the morning, with fluttering ribbons and 
elegant embroidered petticoats, a different dress 
for driving out, and still another for the eve- 
ning; so with all her guests. There were no 
young people in the family who lived at High- 
wood when she came there; only an infirm 
couple, very far advanced in life, who went out 
but little, and saw no company. This was the 
first time Mrs. James had ever come in contact 
with merely fashionable people, who lived ap- 
parently for the enjoyment of the hour. Now 
and then, she would have a nearer view. For 
novelty’s sake, Mrs. Livingston would walk over 
with her visitors to see the pretty little nook 
in which the farm-house was nestled. Words 
seemed to be insufficient for the praises they 
rang upon it, and its mistress, and the sturdy 
little ones tumbling about on the grass and 
rocks, and looking all the more picturesque for 
their torn straw hats and check aprons. Little 
Joe especially became the favorite with these 
grand people for his bright eyes, and red cheeks, 
and tangled curls; and oftentimes, when Mrs. 
Livingston chanced to be alone—for it was no- 
ticeable that her husband seldom remained at 
Highwood when there was no company—she 
would send for the child to pass the morning 
with her, so that he lost all shyness, and was 
ever ready to go to the ‘‘ pretty yady,”’ as he 
called her. Mrs. James heard, from these birds 
of passage, that she was to be envied her snug 
little house and beautiful children ; but it did 
not convince her in the least. 

Mrs. Livingston walked over, one afternoon, 
and sat down, in her quiet, familiar way, on 
the porch, where the sewing-basket was regu- 
larly placed. The summer was almost gone ; 
indeed, September had come in, but with a 
moist, oppressive heat, that seemed more like 
August. Dinner was cleared away from Mrs. 
James’s tidy kitchen, the table set back against 
the wall, the yellow-painted floor swept free of 
dust or crumbs, the dishes all in their places 
on the dresser. There were white half curtains 
at the windows, just moved by a most welcome 
breeze that was springing up; and Joe’s pet 
kitten slept in the sunshine by the outer sill. 
Mrs. Livingston could see into the room from 
her seat on the porch; and its orderly quiet 
rested her, for she had left a house full of peo- 
ple at Highwood, who had done nothing all day 
but lounge about and complain of the heat; 
and she had yet to go back and dress for a long, 
fatiguing dinner; and in the evening there 
would be the sharp click of the billiard balls, 
the jar of dancers, or the monotony of the card- 
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table, whether she felt like exerting herself or 
not. She was in her morning-dress still—an 
India muslin robe, trimmed with lace, and lined 
with violet silk. Bows of violet ribbon fastened 
it at the throat and waist, and looped up the 
flowing sleeves. What round white arms! 
liow soft and slender the hands shining with 
rings—diamonds, and a single emerald even 
more costly—clasped idly about her knee! Yet 
the face had a worn, listless look, except when 
it brightened at the voices of the children. 
Mrs. James stitched away in silence. Mrs. 
Livingston always said: ‘‘ Now, don’t let me 
disturb you; I shall not come again if you do.’’ 
And, whether by design or not, she never did 
intrude on washing or baking-days, or before 
the house was settled down, and the afternoon’s 
clean apron and collar could be put on. 

The first time she came, the mistress of 
Highwood had been shown into the little, stiff 
best room, where the chairs stood at precise 
right angles with each other, and no article of 
furniture seemed capable of changing its situa- 
tion, any more than if screwed to its place. 
Mrs. James was in a flutter, too, and excused 
herself to put on a barége dress and worked 
collar, in which she looked as little at ease as 
her best room. But Mrs. Livingston asked to 
be shown the house, and admired the kitchen, 
and sympathized with the leaky roof, and pro- 
mised that it should be attended to, and sug- 
gested a way of enlarging the bedroom, by 
taking in a deep pantry, or store-room, and 
adding an outer kitchen for the heavy work, 
with the milk-room at one end. Finally, she 
established herself in the doorway, just where 
she was sitting now, and when she came alone, 
after that, refused to be entertained anywhere 
eise. By degrees, the stiffness and flutter of 
these visits wore off, and Mrs. James sewed 
and talked, and insensibly fell into enume- 
rating the hardships of her lot, which always 
seemed aggravated by the sight of Mrs. Living- 
ston’s dainty toilet and abundant leisure. 

**Come here, little Joe,’’ the visitor said, 
holding out her hand to the flushed, half-pout- 
ing child, who had rolled out of an afternoon 
nap and the low trundle-bed, and stood, bare- 
foot, on the floor, eyeing her through his curls. 

The sulky little face visibly brightened at the 
sound of her voice, and the assurance that his 
mother’s visitor was no other than the pretty 
lady he loved next to her; and, edging shyly 
along, he was soon seated in her lap, and play- 
ing with the bright rings that were an endless 
wonder and amusement. 

‘““That’s just the way it goes, Mrs. Living- 





ston,’’ sighed Mrs. James, preparing to get up 
and bring the child’s shoes and stockings; 
‘it’s nothing but waiting on one or the other 
all the time. Here I’d just got Peter off to 
school—he’s begun to go this quarter—and 
washed Johnny and Tommy, and put on their 
clean aprons, and just as I get about ten stitches 
done, up wakes Joe, and all to go over again ; 
and by that, their father sends for me to hunt 
up something out of his tool-room, and then it’s 
time to put on the teakettle ; and so it is.’’ 

“They keep you pretty busy, I’m sure, 
said Mrs. Livingston, cheerfully, ‘‘ but you 
wouldn’t part with one of them, for all.” 

She said this a little nervously, and watched 
for the answer. 

‘“*] don’t know about that; wait till you 
come to have four all of a size.”’ 

‘‘] wish I had six, for that matter, rather 
than none; I shall never have any children.”’ 

‘“‘You’re young yet; you can’t tell.”” And 
Mrs. James thought ‘‘ people never do know 
when they are well off.” 

‘‘T am older than you, and have been mar- 
ried quite as long, Mrs. James.’’ It seemed 
scarcely possible, so matronly was the one, so 
slight and girlish the figure of the other still. 
**Oh, you don’t know, you can’t tell how I 
envy you! I never come here without it,”’ said 
Mrs. Livingston, a moment after. ‘‘ There can 
be no love, no happiness like it. Chi/dless! 
you don’t know what a terrible word that is. 
I could bear all the rest,’ she was going to 
add, ‘‘and perhaps it would not be so if he 
was a father;’’ but the chief bitterness was un- 
spoken, only her face wore a convulsed, mise- 
rable look, that Mrs. James marvelled at, but 
could not understand. ‘‘I don’t read my Bible 
very often—not as often as I should, 1 know— 
but when I do, it always opens of itself to the 
story of Hannah or Rachel. Perhaps you won- 
der at them as you do at me. 
with them, ‘give me children, or else I die!’ 
but God has forgotten me!’’ And she hid her 
face in the child’s fair hair, as she bent down 
over him, and strained him closely to her. 

Mrs. James did wonder. Could it be possible 
that children were really a blessing, and not a 
trial, after all? 

But Mrs. Livingston was not unpractised in 
quick self-control. Her daily life taught her 
that, perhaps, of all the people she called 
friends, who had eaten at her table and slept 
under her roof, that summer, no one had ever 
seen so far into her heart. When she lifted 
her head, a moment after, there was only the 
winning, coaxing smile of one who comes to 
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ask a favor and is seldom refused. How much 
anxiety it masked no one could tell. ‘‘ Well, 
then, since children are only a trouble, so much 
the better for me,’’ she said, lightly, ‘‘so much 
the more hope that I shall get what I have set 
my heart on, and Mr. Livingston consents to. 
We want to rid you of part of your burden, 
and carry off little Joe. Say ‘Please,’ pretty, 
my boy, and come and have me for your 
mamma, and a little pony with a long tail, and 
a hat and feather like mine. Oh, what fine 
times we shall have !’’ 

It was said gayly enough, and the child 
clapped his hands at the prospect of the pony 
and the plume. A quick pang of jealous fear 
shot through his mother’s heart, and she put 
out her hands involuntarily to take him away. 

**T am quite in earnest,” said Mrs. Living- 
ston, more quietly, still retaining the child. 
**T have always had a fancy for him, and when 
I saw Mr. Livingston’s notice was attracted, 
the plan flashed into my mind, though I never 
should have thought of it, if you had not told 
me so often what care and trouble you had 
with so many. We do not wish to rob you, 
either. Mr. Livingston tells me to offer you 
five hundred or a thousand dollars; if that is 
not enough, to give the rest a start in the 
world ; and poor little Joe will not be missed 
among so many. Tell her to say I may have 
you, my boy; she does not care half as much 
for you as I do.” 

But the face into which she looked for con- 
sent was only blank with wonder and dismay. 
Part with little Joe! 
to the baby who had never slept from her arm 
since the day he was born? Let him be called 
ly another name, and taught to forget that she 
had borne him? Was Mrs. Livingston trying 
her? Perhaps she was only jesting, after all. 

**T do not think it would answer,’’ said the 
petitioner, taking hope from the silence, “if 
we were to continue to live here; but perhaps 
you know that Mr. Livingston has decided to 
go abroad—to go to Europe—in November, and, 
as we may stay some years, to sell the place. 
It is his way’’—for Mrs. James forgot the boy, 
for a moment, in wonder at this unlooked-for 
‘*He is never contented long in 


Give up all right and title 


intelligence. 
any place. 

to anything, only this child; I could not help 
that; I tried to, but you do not know the 
craving for innocent baby kisses, and fond 
words, and the patter of little feet about a 
If he were to grow up 


I never allow myself to get attached 


great, lonely house. 


here, it might make you and him unhappy 
when he came to understand it; but as we are 











going away, and he will have our name, he will 
never know anything of it, and Iam sure you 
will trust me to take care of him, and educate 
and be proud of him!’? Mrs. Livingston spoke 
fast and eagerly, not exactly understanding 
the manner of Mrs. James, who only rose and 
called the child into the house to be dressed, 
in a harsh, husky voice, grasping his arm so 
tightly that he screamed and struggled to get 
back to his friend; but she was going. ‘‘I 
will not take any answer to-day,’’ she said. 
**Talk it over with your husband. Mr. Living- 
ston says he is aman of so much good sense 
and judgment; he will not fail to see how 
much better it will be for the child, and how it 
will relieve you, especially when there is an- 
other to look after. My boy will be crowded 
out, any way. He loves you and his children 
so much that I know he would not let his own 
feelings stand in the way.” 

How much he loved his children, no one but 
their mother knew ; how strictly he corrected 
their faults, and upheld her weaker rule over 
them; how patiently he waited on them in 
their babyhood; and how thoughtfully self- 
denying he was, to provide for their future, 
and the education to which he had always 
aspired. Mr. James would never listen to it— 
that was one thing; and, assured of this, his 
wife began her wonderful story, when he came 
in at night, by this time allowing herself to 
dwell, with not a little pride, on the destiny 
that was offered to her child, glorying harm- 
lessly, as she supposed, in the position and 
heirship that were laid a tribute at his feet, 
only to be rejected. 

‘‘He’s going to sell Highwood, and go abroad. 
Yes; he told me so this morning. I always 
thought he was a restless disposition, though a 
more liberal man I never knew; he sows money 
wherever he goes. Well, it may be the best 
we could do.”? And the farmer folded his arms, 
moodily. 

Mrs. James could not believe that she under- 
stood him. ‘‘ About Joe, not the farm, I mean,”’ 
she said. 

‘* Ay, for the little man and ourselves, too. 
A thousand dollars isn’t to be found lying at 
the door every day, and there ’s one chance in 
ten, that the next landlord may take a fancy 
to keep us here. ’Twon’t be so easy to be set 
adrift in the world, and there ’d be one less 
mouth to feed.”’ 

Mrs. James felt her heart swell with 
anger and resentment that, for the moment, 
was almost madness—a wild terror, too, for she 
knew her husband’s firmness of purpose too 
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well to think of opposing her will to his. But 
she would in this case. No man should rob 
her of her child. What was a father? What 
claim had he on the life that she had won and 
nourished through weariness, and fear, and 
suffering ? She would brave him to his face if 
he dared to think of it. She would leave him, 
and follow her child to the ends of the earth. 
‘‘One mouth less to feed!’? Heartless, selfish 
calculation! She would work her fingers to 
the bone before that should part them. 

Great drops of perspiration stood on her fore- 
head, as she tried to keep an outward self- 
control, and heard, for the first time in all her 
life, taunting words, only her own fretful re- 
pining, cast back at her from one who had here- 
tofore borne with her infirmity so patiently. 
Even after her husband was asleep—for the 
first time in all their lives without a good-night 
kiss, for she was too angry and miserable to 
claim it, and he too sullen to offer the token 
of affectionate good-will—she lay awake and 
wretched, clasping her child as closely as if 
some great peril threatened him, and wetting 
his hair and soft baby face with her salt tears. 
All the blessings of her life seemed to stand 
before her upbraidingly; and she felt as if 
they were vanishing from her sight. 

Leave Highwood! the quiet home that had 
seemed as much theirs as if they owned every 
foot of the soil—the vines and wild-flowers she 
had planted and trained! the shadow of the 
trees! even the daily sight of those great gra- 
nite rocks that she could fancy in the moon- 
light, rising in their sharp but familiar outlines ! 
her home where all her children had been born! 
Though what was that to the threatened loss of 
her husband’s love and the child, if a separa- 
tion worse than death was to come between 
them? She pictured it to herself. If he died 
now in his babyhood, her eyes would have the 
last look of love, the waxen fingers clasp her 
own before they were reached out to the sha- 
dowy messenger. Her hands would robe him 
for the grave, and lay him in his little coffin ; 
but to live, and never see him, never know of 
his welfare! or, if they met, to be looked upon 
with the cold indifference of one who sees a 
stranger, and perhaps with contempt for her 
humble lot in life! So she tortured herself, 
until the moon went down, and left only a 
hopeless darkness to her straining eyes. 

It was very hard to rouse from the unrefresh- 
ing sleep that came at length, and go about her 
morning duties with that weary heartache and 
no word of comfort from the lips that had never 
denied it to her before; but her husband kept 





the same gloomy silence, only saying, when he 
went out: ‘‘Send for me when she comes 
again.”’ 

Mrs. James had heard of people who prayed, 
as for life, in great extremities ; and she tried 
to pray now; as she went about her work, never 
losing sight of her child, and now and then 
leaving all to take him in her arms, and make 
him repeat again and again the promise she 
put into words for him, that he would never 
leave her, words that had no meaning to him, 
but comforted her, nevertheless. 

Oh, how slowly the morning wore on! She 
began looking across the lawn long before the 
dressing-bell for breakfast sounded at High- 
wood, and trembled with every step, while 
Mrs. Livingston still slept under her fluted 
muslin canopy. She too had ‘prevented the 
night-watches,”’ but with an older and heavier 
grief than her neighbor had ever dreamed of— 
a new revelation of her husband’s selfish heart- 
lessness, from which the child she coveted 
promised her relief. It was wonderful that he 
had allowed her in it; but, like the outward 
devotion which he paid her at times, it was a 
fancy of his exacting, capricious nature. 

Not that Mrs. James intended to send for her 
husband as he had desired her to do; far from 
it! Mrs. Livingston should at least hear a 
mother’s denial of any temptation wealth or 
position could offer; and, though she prepared 
his mid-day meal with the exactness and punc- 
tuality of habit, she would not sit down before 
it, and dissemble the pain and sorrow he had 
caused her, but, taking the child, went into 
her room, shut the door, and lay down upon 
the bed, burying her face in the pillow in 
dreary wretchedness. She did not hear the 
door open softly, or see the loving, pitiful ex- 
pression of the eyes that filled with tears—they 
had known but few in a long lifetime—at seeing 
her lying prone and exhausted with the conflict 
she had passed through—passed through, for 
she no longer felt anger or resentment, or op- 
posed her will to ‘‘ the giver of life and death,”’ 
who had appointed her lot ; so that, when she 
became aware that her husband was kneeling 
beside her, she did not resist the arms that 
drew her closely to a great, manly heart, but 
lay there, sobbing heavily; while the disor- 
dered hair that fell around her face was pushed 
back, and smoothed by hard but kindly hands. 

** And so you thought I would take him away 
from you, that bribes or want could make me 
part with one of them! It was a hard lesson, 
Mary; and perhaps I was too cruel; but I only 
meant right; I wanted you to see that it was 
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easier to say than to do, to spare any of them. 
Here ’s last night’s kiss, and here’s to-day’s, 
and there ’s one to ease you up a little. Don’t 
take on so now! don’t! don’t, when you see I 
did not mean to say yes, any more than you 
did!’”” And so Mrs. James came slowly to un- 
derstand how her husband’s firmness and good 
sense had taken advantage of the offer to teach 
herself knowledge, and bring back, if possible, 
some of the old cheerfulness that had once 
made his home so happy. 

When the apple-blossoms whitened the door- 
yard the next spring-tide, Mrs. James sat under 
the shade, and sang at her work as in years 
before. It was harder still than when Mrs. 
Livingston first came and sat there beside her, 
bringing, unwittingly, envy and discontent to 
lodge under the sloping roof. There was ‘‘an- 
other to do for,’’ a baby girl, whose cradle was 
brought to the door-step that she might be 





under her mother’s watchful, loving eyes. 
Little Joe scrambled over the rocks with the 
twins now; and many a sad rent was the con- 
sequence ; but his mother repaired them will- 
ingly, with pitying thoughts of the poor lady 
who had seemed so cruelly disappointed when 
his father refused to let him go, remaining 
proof against tears and entreaties when bribes 
had failed. 

Mrs. Livingston was an exile in a land whose 
beauty could but bring partial forgetfulness of 
her lonely lot, the slave of another’s capricious 
will. Mrs. James dwelt securely'in the home 
she had learned to prize through fear of loss, 
upheld in the fretting, multiplied cares of life 
by an affection she never doubted, and fully 
repaid for them all by the clinging caresses of 
her little ones, and the bright day-dreams of 
their future that came and went in the floating 
shadows around her. 





BROAD LINE DRAWING LESSONS. 


Tue following figures of blocks, drawn in per- 
spective, may next be copied by the pupil 
several times, till a certain degree of accuracy 
is attained in making the copies. It would not 
be amiss for the pupil to supply himself with 
blocks of wood similar to those represented in 
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the figures, and to place them in corresponding 
positions and make drawings of them, by way 
of commencing drawing from real objects. The 
large figure of panel work which follows, is a 
more difficult, but very useful exercise. 
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STANZAS. 


BY CASSIB CALDERWOOD. 


Some told me she had left us, The red breast robin rover 
And had sought a better land— Was a-singing on the bill, 
That a Father had bereft us When they told me ‘‘all was over,” 


That her warm, young heart was still 
And I turned away in sadness 


With a wise, unerring hand 
Others spoke the words all lightly, 

Simply saying ‘‘ She is dead.” From the singing of the bird, 
And their lives went on as brightly 


As before these words were said ; 


For a mockery seemed its gladness 
To the grief within me stirred 


But to me the gloomy shadows And the sunshine’s glorious splendor 
Seemed to traverse earth the more; | Flashing back from earth and sea, 
In the world was something wanting, | And the bird’s song, gay and tender, 


I had never missed before. i Are ferever lost to me. 











WINTER: OR, JESSIE, THE LAME GIRL. 


BY ANNIB FRAUST. 


(See plate.) 


In all the pretty little village of Snowdon- 
ville, there was not a prettier or happier little 
maiden than Jessie Harris. She was the only 
daughter of a poor, hard-working widow, who 
had lost her husband and received a son on 
the same night. George Harris had been a 
quarryman in the large stone-works that were 
a few paces from his little house, and had been 
killed by a fall down a deep shaft. His widow 
heard the news while she was anxiously wait- 
ing his return to bless his new-born son, their 
only boy. Little Jessie, then about three years 
old, and George, the infant son, were thus left 
fatherless. Much sympathy was shown in 
Snowdonville for the widow; and the wealthy 
ladies, Mrs. Ralston, Mrs. Howritt, and some 
thers, sent her plain sewing to do, paying her 
a fair price, and thus enabling her to support 
herself and children comfortably. At the time 
my story opens, Jessie was about eleven years 
old, and George eight. Jessie was the beauty 
and the pet of the village school. With dark, 
waving hair, soft hazel eyes, and a rich, healthy 
complexion, she had a right to claim the first ; 
and her talent and industry won her the last. 
‘* As pretty and smart as Jessie Harris,’’ was 
quite a saying in the village. 

My story opens on a dark, blustering winter 
evening, when the snow fell thick and fast, and 
the high wind threatened to shake in the win- 
dows of the little cottage where my heroine 
lived. Widow Harris was seated near the fire 
sewing; and Jessie’s nimble fingers kept time 
with hers as she put a patch on George’s school 
coat. George, as a special privilege, lay on the 
settee, ready for bed, but permitted to stay 
with his mother, because the wind made him 
afraid to go up stairs alone. 

‘*Mother,” said Jessie, ‘‘Miss Miles said 
something very nice to me to day.”’ 

‘*What was it ?’’ inquired her mother. 

‘*She said that, if I study very hard, and 
improved as much as I have done, I will be able 
to take the school, when Iam old enough. She 
wants to give it up; but she is so attached to 
the girls that she will not do so until some one 
can take her place that she can feel confidence 
in. Mother! mother! what was that ?’’ 

They were all on their feet with white faces 
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and trembling figures. A fearful crash, fol- 
lowed by a shriek of agony, had caused Jessie’s 
exclamation. With trembling fingers, Mrs. 
Harris unlatched the door. The wind blew it 
open, and drifted the falling snow into the room. 
Nothing was heard for an instant but the how!l- 
ing of the wind; then came a low moan; and 
a voice cried, ‘‘ Help!” 

‘*Mother, some one has fallen into the 
quarry.”’ And Jessie sprang out. ‘‘I know 
every step of the way; do not fear for me.” 
Then, raising her voice, she cried: ‘‘Courage! 
I am coming !”’ 

Her mother followed; and, heedless of the 
raging storm, Jessie went forward to find the 
sufferer. 

**Call again! Where are you?” 

There was no answer. 

** Mother,” she said, turning round, ‘‘run to 
the village for help. I am small and light; I 
will go down into the quarry.” 

“God keep and preserve you!’’ said her 
mother; ‘‘for you go on his errand.’’ And, 
with this blessing, she left the brave child alone 
in the storm. 

Gathering her skirts up around her, Jessie 
began to descend into the quarry. The huge 
masses of stone, though covered with snow, 
were uneven enough to afford her a foothold, 
and at last she reached the bottom. It was a 
large hollow; and for an instant her courage 
failed her, as she thought of the discouraging 
task she had undertaken; then, with a fervent 
inward prayer, she began to feel for the person 
whom she had come to seek. The darkness 
bewildered her; her own voice was lost in the 
noise of the storm, and her heart was sinking 
with despair, when voices above reached her 
ear. Just then, her foot struck against some- 
thing ; she stooped, and, feeling, pushed aside 
the snow to lay her trembling hand upon a cold 
human face. ‘‘Here! here!’’ she cried; ‘‘ he 
is here !’’ 

The lanterns gleamed brightly above her at 
the mouth of the quarry; but no one stepped 
forward to answer Jessie’s call. The descent 
which her light feet and small figure had ac 
complished was dangerous for large, heavy 
men; and they were deliberating what to do. 
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A flask of brandy and a lantern were lowered 
by ropes; and Jessie was directed to raise the 
man’s head, and pour some of the spirit into 
his mouth. She did so; and, with a great 
struggle, consciousness returned to the sufferer. 

‘*Mother,” cried Jessie, “it is young Mr. 
Ralston !’” 

“ Ask him, if we lower a chair, if he can sit 
in it until we haul him out.’’ 

** Yes, yes!’ said the young man, hastily. 
‘*T was coming across, and the piece of stone I 
stepped upon loosened and rolled down here. 
I lost my balance, and came after it.”’ 

This was said in a low, weak voice to Jessie, 
who called aloud: ‘‘ Lower the chair !’’ 

Slowly along the snowy sides a chair, fast- 
ened by many ropes, was lowered. It was 
some time before the stiff, wounded young man 
could get into it; but at last it was effected. 
** How will you get up?” he said, turning to 
nis brave deliverer. 

‘*] will come after you,” was the reply, in a 
cheerful, hearty voice. 

Seeing the chair safely on the way up, she 
began to climb the stones to go up as she had 
come down, She was nearly at the top, and 
those above were watching her with breathless 
interest, when another stone gave way, and 
she fell back. A cry of horror rose on the air. 

‘*T am alive!’’ she cried; ‘‘don’t fear, mo- 
ther ; it has only fallen on my legs; lower the 
ropes ; I can hold on by my hands.”’ 

With frantic eagerness, she tried to rise; but 
the heavy stone across her limbs held her 
pinned fast. Awful visions of dying there 
floated with fearful distinctness through her 
brain, and, with a wild cry, she fainted. 

Struck with admiration at her heroic con- 
duct, and horror at her accident, one of the 
men placed himself in the chair, and was low- 
ered to rescue her. _When he again came up, 
with the small, insensible figure lying so still 
and pale in his arms, there was a unanimous 
murmur of sympathy through the now large 
crowd. The squire’s son, young Ralston, had 
fainted again on reaching the mouth of the 
quarry, and been carried home; and all the 
rough men and sympathizing women who had 
braved the storm to aid the ‘‘man lost in the 
quarry” gathered about the little figure. Gentle 
hands lifted her from the arms of her deliverer; 
and she was carried to the little cottage. Her 


mother, chilled and despairing, laid her upon 

the little bed; while Georgey crept from his 

stool by the fire to gaze at his sister, whom he 

had last seen so full of life and energy, and 

who now lay so still and white. 
Vou. LV11.—13 


The room was 





cleared of all but a few sympathizing neigh- 
bors ; and the doctor bent over the little inani- 
mate form. 

I spare my readers the details. Five weeks 
later, Jessie sat upon her little arm-chair, with 
the consciousness that that was her place for 
the rest of her lifetime. If you had raised the 
shawl that covered her limbs, you would have 
seen that both legs were amputated just below 
the knee. It was hard—it was bitter to have 
all her young dreams of life end in this. Jessie 
murmured loudly. Her mother in vain tried to 
check the bitter tears that would fall from the 
poor child’s eyes. She had been sitting alone, 
one afternoon, full of bitter, melancholy fore- 
bodings, when a carriage stopped before the 
window. A young man, wrapped in a large 
cloak, got out first, then a lady. Jessie knew 
them. It was young Louis Ralston and his 
mother. Mrs. Ralston had been very kind in 
sending her messages and delicacies during her 
illness; but she had not visited her before. Mrs. 
Harris was out, had gone to take home some 
sewing; and George was with her; so the 
visitors, entering the little kitchen, found Jes- 
sie alone. They came to her chair, and stood, 
one on each side. For a moment, there was a 
deep silence ; and then, with a great ery, Mrs. 
Ralston bent over the child. ‘My child! my 
child !”’ she cried; and then she knelt down, 
and buried her face in Jessie’s lap, while her 
whole frame shook with convulsive sobs. The 
young man seemed as powerfully affected, and 
unable to speak. At last, bending down, he 
said: ‘My preserver, may God in heaven bless 
and comfort you! Oh, Jessie! Jessie! that 
this should be your reward for saving my life!’’ 

«Mr. Ralston,’’ Jessie began— 

“No, no! call me Louis; we are brother and 
sister now; this has made us so. I should have 
been here before; but the physicians forbade it. 
I was somewhat injured, but am well again.” 

*« Jessie,’’ said Mrs. Ralston, ‘‘if a mother’s 
prayers and gratitude for the saver of her son’s 
life can comfort you, oh, how truly are they 
yours! But for you, I should be childless. 
You will think of this, my child, and let it 
comfort you.”’ 

**T will! I will! God forgive me for com- 
plaining when he has let me save a life!’’ 
And, for the first time, great peace shone in the 
child’s face. 

From that day, there was no desire of Jessie’s 
heart that was not granted. Young Ralston 
himself provided her with books, pictures, and 
instruction; and his mother let no day pass 


without visiting the cottage. They would have 
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been very glad to take the poor child to their 
own luxurious home; but Jessie refused to 
leave her mother. The child’s whole current 
of thought had changed since the Ralstons first 
visited the cottage. With prayer, with hope- 
ful, loving trust in the Almighty hand that had 
seen fit to prostrate her, she stilled all repinings, 
and was truly grateful for love and kindness 
shown to her. 

Six years passed on; and again I wish to 
take my readers to the little cottage. The 
widow is at her sewing still in a chair by the 
fireside ; opposite to her is seated Jessie, who 
looks older than when we last saw her, and, in 
other respects, somewhat changed. The rich 
dark hair is gathered off from her broad white 
forehead, and falls in soft curls over her shoul- 
ders. Her face is pale, but very beautiful in 
its sweet, loving expression; and the large, soft 
eyes, shaded by long, dark lashes, are full of 
intelligence and pure holy light. Her small, 
slight figure is covered with a soft white shaw] ; 
and the tiny white fingers are busied in knit- 
ting. George, a tall, manly youth, is seated 
beside her, bending over a sum. 

A low sigh from Jessie made her mother look 
up. 

** What is the matter, darling ?’’ 

‘“T was wishing, mother, that I was of some 
use in the world.’’ 

‘*Why, Jessie, you are of use. You help me 
in my sewing; you draw now most beautifully, 
so Mr. Ralston says; and you knit a great 
deal.”’ 

‘* Besides helping me in my studies,’ chimed 
in George. 

** Yes,’ said Jessie, thoughtfully; ‘but I 
have a great deal of useless time. You know 
it wearies me to draw or sew for many hours 
together; and I was thinking how can I employ 
this time, and not be a useless burden on my 
dear, kind friends.”’ 

** Jessie |!” said her mother, warningly. 

‘Well, I won't say it again. Now, I have a 
proposition to make. You know that, in the 
village, there are many children who are too 
poor to pay for their education at the village 
school; and they are growing up ignorant, and 
some of them vicious, Can I not help toremedy 
this? Would it not be a good work to have 
them here for a few hours every day, and try 
to instruct them ?’’ 

** But, Jessie,’’ said Mrs. Harris, ‘‘they are 
the very scum of the village. All the decent 
children are at the village school.”’ 

**T know that.”’ 

**Some of them swear fearfully,” said George ; 





‘and I fear any of them would be impertinent, 
if anything displeased them.’’ 

** Will you let me try? I do so long to be of 
some use in the world.” 

‘*Why, Jessie!’’ said a frank voice at the 
door, ‘‘is that you that I hear talking in such 
a plaintive tone? What is the matter ?”’ 

**Oh, Louis! are you there ?”’ 

** Yes, half frozen. It is snowing.’’ 

Jessie started, whispering: ‘‘It is the anni- 
versary.”’ 

With admirable tact, young Ralston bent 
over her, saying: ‘‘I left my mother praying 
for the preserver of her son’s life.’’ 

Jessie thanked him with « bright, beaming 
smile, and then told him herscheme. At first, 
he shook his head; but, seeing that her heart 
was set on the idea, he consented to act as her 
ambassador in the village, and collect all the 
‘little ragamuffins”’ that were willing to come. 

One week later, Jessie awaited, with a fast- 
beating heart, the arrival of her first class. It 
was very small. One little girl only had sum- 
moned up courage to come. Her report was so 
favorable that, the next day, three little girls 
and two boys came; and, in the course of the 
month, the room was filled each day. There 
was something in the pale, pure face and slight 
frame of the teacher that awed the class at first, 
then won their respectful love. No profane 
word ever fell upon the ears of the young girl. 
Errors to correct she found in plenty ; but, with 
a low, sweet voice, and that indescribable holi- 
ness that encircled her, she drove away all 
impiety, all profanity. Rough boys went home 
with their minds filled with higher ambition 
and purer thoughts than they had ever before 
felt. Girls bent to her, at their departure, with 
their mind, blessing the sweet, gentle teacher 
who had won them from ignorance, perhaps 
from vice. And so passedher life. Trials she 
had among her class ; but, with gentle patience, 
she made rough places smooth. Some ingrati- 
tude, too, came to trouble her; but she never 
failed in her efforts. It is now thirty years 
since Jessie Harris fell down the quarry; and 
if, in passing through Snowdonville, you ask 
who is the most useful and best-beloved person 
in the village, they will point out a little cot- 
tage, and tell you its occupant, Jessie Harris, 
fills the place. Mrs. Harris is dead; George is 
a lawyer in the South; and Jessie lives alone, 
excepting her maid, one of her old scholars, 
who almost worships her mistress. Gentle, 
meek, and hopeful, she lives an example that 
none are so unfortunate that tliey can be of no 


use in the world. 
’ 
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CHAPTER III. 
MISS SLIMMENS IS HONORED WITH A SERENADE. 


F.y around, girls, and get this shop in a little 
better order! I’m expecting company, this 
morning, of a little genteeler order than usual. 
Them new-fangled curling-clasps are just the 
things. How’s my ringlets? J think nobody 
could tell ’em from the most natural kind. 
Anybody could tell, Clara Brown, that your’n 
had been in papers all night. I believe 
you’re settin’ your cap for somebody, or you 
wouldn’t take all that trouble. Who be I ex- 
pecting? Why, who should I expect, but the 
one that’s the most likely to come? It’s alto- 
gether probable that the common emotions of 
gratitude would prompt any right- minded 
young gentleman to testify his sentiments to 
his life-preserver. You wasn’t aware that I 
had acted as life-preserver to any young gentle- 
man? Well, if I didn’t exactly save the life 
of the stranger who was throwed out into them 
bricks yesterday, I did all I could towards it; 
and I offered him the refuge of my shop and of 
my—my support; and I dusted his clothes, 
and mended his coat, and made him fit to be 
seen again; and that’s the next thing toit. If 
I was in his place, I’d sue the keeper of that 
liberty-stable for damages, and get enough to 
set up housekeeping with ; though I suspect 
he’s rich enough for that any time a day. He 
must be dreadful rich and aristocratic, he'd 
such an air, and his coat was cut so genteel. I 
almost wish he wasn’t. I almost wish he was 
one of them suffering geniuses I’ve read about 











In tales, driven to the brink of separation by 
reduction in circumstances, and, jest as he was 
on the pint of committing death by suicide, 
somebody, some sympathetic being who had 
money laid up in the bank, would step for- 
ward, and rescue him from his suspending 
fate by the offer of her heart and hand and six 
hundred dollars in the Bank of Lowell. 

Here, Dora, thread this needle for me. ‘Is 
my eyesight failing?’ I’m not aware as it is, 
Miss Impudence—don’t know any reason why 
it should. Anybody’s hand would be a trifle 
unstiddy that was all tremulous with expect- 
ancy, to say nothing of being up late last night, 
composing poetry on a certain harrowing event. 
Do I mean the marriage of Joshua Stebbins ? 
Miss Adams! never mention that name to me 


again, unless you want to go home to your 
mother. I’ve told you several times that I 


give that man the mitten without any cere- 
mony ; and I’m gladder and gladder of it now 
than ever. I wouldn’t have had him if his 
portcullis had been made of gold. Josh Steb- 
bins! humph! the very name’s enough! I 
wish I knew what Ais name was. He never 
thought to leave it. Of course, he’s got one, 
unless he intends to appear synonomously ; 
and even then he’d have to take a ‘‘nom de 
feather,’’ as the French say. It isn’t feather, 
it’s plume? Well, what’s the difference be- 
twixt a feather anda plume? I’ve not beena 
milliner for the last twen—seven years not to 
know what a feather is; and I don’t ask to be 
taught by a Miss that ought to be in her pan- 
taletts yet. 
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There! there’s a knock! Wait a minute till 
I fix my hair a little. I wonder who it can be ; 
I didn’t see any one pass my window. Now, 
open the door. Oh, Miss Grant! how do you 
do? I was jest wishing you’d happen along. 
Been a thinking about your folks for an hour 
back. How’s your poor dear old grandmother— 
her rheumatiz is such an infliction—and the 
boys? I hear Reuben’s going to start a sing- 
ing-school as soon as cold weather and long 
evenings comes; and I hope the news is true, 
for I’ve been thinking of joining the school 
myself, as a powerful voice like mine that’s 
used to church music is always a help to the 
rest; that is, if I’m a resident of Pennyville 
at that time, which maybe I sha’n’t be. No, I 
don’t know as I expect to set up the millinary 
business in any other spot; but I may take a 
fancy to quit it altogether. ‘‘Two yards of 
searlet ribbon, wide’’—here it is, if it suits 
you. It’s for a sash, I reckon, to wear to the 
party that I hear is coming off next week. I 
sold that bunnit yesterday that you didn’t ex- 
actly fancy. You said you thought you wouldn’t 
take it; but I’m gettin’ up another to be done 
against Sunday, that I shall try to have satis- 
factory ; and I’ll promise you not to make an- 
other like it for anybody in Pennyville. I’m 
not particular about the money till the end of 
the month; your fayther is always good pay. 
Did you hear of the dreadful accident? ‘No!’ 
Yesterday—it was yesterday. 
I ex- 


Is it possible? 
Oh, dear me! I hav’n’t got over it yet! 
pect youll see an account of it in the Eagle, 
when it comes out Saturday. No, they wasn’t 
killed ; but they come as near it as they could 
and hope to survive. You see I was standing 
quietly in my shop, selling that very bunnit, 
and never dreaming of any trouble, and I heard 
a furious rattling down the street, and I run to 
the door, and there was the sweetest dark-eyed 
young gentleman that I never sot eyes on but 
once before, a stranger in the place, stopping 
at the tavern, coming dashing down the road 
as hard as he could kick, jumping and tearing 
like mad. I see in a minute ’twas that baulky 
horse from Smith’s liberty-stable, and my heart 
riz up in my mouth, for he’s an ugly creature ; 
and there he was in such imminent danger, for 
he couldn’t guide him at all, though he held 
on to the reins bravely, and kept his seat until 
he pitched for that brick heap across yonder ; 
and then I screamed, for I give up all for lost ; 
but, resolved I’d rescue him, or perish in the 
attempt, I ran right out in the road before the 
farious animal, throwed up my arms, and 
would have stopped him; but it was too late. 








He had smashed into the bricks, and the buggy 
upset, and the gentleman was thrown into them 
head first ; and I picked him up for dead. But, 
after I1’d carried him into the house, and bathed 
his brow with camfire, and rubbed his hands, 
and unbuttoned his shirt-bosom to give him air, 
he survived, and, after awhile, was able to as- 
certain that he was not mortally killed. His 
coat was all torn to flinders. It took me two 
hours to darn it up, so that he could get back 
to the tavern with it. Five and sixpence for 
the ribbon ; thank’ee; that’s right. Tell your 
mother I’ve got some dress-caps now that ruther 
surpass anything I’ve had before. I sold two 
to Squire Waldon’s wife, she liked ’em so well. 
Good-day. Come in to-morrow, and get your 
bunnit. 

Two o'clock ! 
experienced for some time. 
any business a doing, neither. 
up if things go on at this rate. 
on the other side of the road? It’s—no it 
ain’t, either; it’s only Jim Wilkins. Open 
the door, Dora. There’s somebody knocking. 
Clara, my love, will you be so kind as to hand 
me—fiddlestick ! what a scared-looking little 
‘* Mother wants a skein of blue sewing- 
silk.’’ Well, speak out, and don’t stamme: 
so. Here it is; though I don’t see why you 
didn’t go to the thread-and-needle store, and 
not bother me with your pennies. Alvira Slim- 
mens is not so poverty-stricken yet as to be 
obleeged to sell a cent’s worth o’ silk. There, 
go along with you! 

That’s six times, if it’s once, that Emmeline 
Jones has passed this window to-day. She 
ought to be ashamed of herself, gad, gadding 
about, and her poor mother at home, washing 
for a living! Perhaps she is going of errands? 
Pooh ! perhaps she isn’t. She ’s an idle, good- 
for-nothing girl, I make no doubt; sailing by 
in that old shawl as graceful as if she was a 
princess. She thinks those great black eyes of 
hers is going to save her the trouble of working 
for a living, as honest people have to. Some 
folks pretend she’s got the consumption; and 
her mother makes a fool of her, nursing her up, 
and taking all the work on her own shoulders ; 
but if there ’s any two things I can’t abide it’s 
pride and laziness, ’specially when they go 
together. Some young girls not very far from 
where I’m sitting, may have some of the same 
notions, and the quicker they get rid of them 
the better, if they expect my patronage and 
support. 

That’s a queer looking wagon, going by. 
A peddler’s cart, most likely. He can’t have 


This is the longest day I’ve 
Don’t seem to be 
I shall break 
What’s that 


thing ! 
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tin-ware, or we would see it on the outside ; it 
must be paper, or patent medicine, or furniture 
polish, or drygoods. And there goes a man, 
trotting by, as if he was going for the doctor, or 
running away from the hangman. And that 
just puts me in mind that I see a reward of- 
fered in a New York paper last week for the 
reprehension of a fellow who had been passing 
counterfeit money. That person that just passed 
looked like a counterfeiter. His whiskers was 
all over his face, and he had one of those wicked 
mustaches, and his cap was slouched over his 
eyes, and his horse was all in a foam, he’d 
been ridin’ him so hard. What a curious coin- 
cidence it would be if this should be the same 
one ! 

Four o’clock! Well-l-l! it does seem as if 
the days were getting longer instead of shorter. 
It’s an age since dinner-time. Good gracious ! 
how that startled me! Go to the door, Clara. 
No, I hav’n’t any paper—rags! Clear out, 
you little rascal! Here comes that begging 
Miss Burrows, with a subscription paper as 
Good afternoon, Miss Burrows. Take 
achair? No, Ican’t give a penny, andI won’t! 
I don’t make my own living now ; the folks in 
Pennyville is getting too grand to patternize 
their own milliner, and going off to Lowell and 
Boston for their best things, and I sha’n’t give 
one cent to any charitable purpose whatever, 
and I don’t care if the minister himself hears 
me say so. I’m a-going to quit the sewin’- 
society next week, and take my name off the 
Missionary Club. Charity begins to home. 
When Pennyville treats me as it oughter, then 
I'll treat it as I oughter. Only last week, 
Deacon Walden’s wife come home with a velvet 
hat (Ahat’s the word now) that she paid nine 
dollars for in Boston. 

Do hear that child squall! If Miss Peters is 
going to keep on raising a family, I’ll move my 
shop out of this neighborhood. I’ve stood the 
screaming of nine successive babies, but I won’t 
stand a tenth. You’re doing your work all 
wrong, Dora. I won’t pay you your wages 
this week, if you spoil that silk—and I really 
believe you have spoiled it. Clara Browne! 
you ’ve done nothing to-day but start, and stare 
out that window, as if you were looking for a 
husband to happen along. You don’t earn the 
salt to put in your porridge. If you wasn’t 
seventeen years old I’d box your ears for the 
way you have put that borderin. You needn’t 
flush up, and shake back your hair so inde- 
You know very well that you ’ve got 


usual, 


pendent. 


no other place to go to; so you ’d better take it 
easy. My! if the little baby isn’t trying to cry. 
13* 





I hope she won’t let her tears drop on that silk, 
because, if she does, she ’1l have to pay for the 
damage she’s done. You’re an ungrateful 
girl, Clara Browne, and I tell you, once for 
all— 

Oh! how do you feel to-day, Mr. a 
believe I hav’n’t the pleasure of knowing your 
name yet. ‘‘Mr. Wiggleby.’’ Walk in, and 
take a chair, Mr. Wiggleby. Clara, dear, place 
a chair for Mr. Wiggleby. Dora, my love, take 
his hat and cane. We didn’t expect to see you 
to-day, Mr. Wiggleby ; especially as we feared 
that your injuries had proved more serious than 
was at first participated. Allow me to congratu- 
late you upon your speedy restoration to con- 
valescence. Oh, no! he! he! he! indeed, 
Mr. Wiggleby, I sha’n’t take one particle of the 
credit upon myself. My humble efforts were 
prompted by the impulse of a woman’s heart. 
You know what the poet says, Mr. Wiggleby? 
I know you do, now, and you needn’t attempt 
to deny it. Those eyes and that forrid betray 
you to be one familiar with poetry as you are 
with your daily bread. But, as I was saying— 





“Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uneertain, coy, and hard to please, 

When pain and anguish wring the brow 

A ministerial angel thou!” 
That is the way with our sex, Mr. Wiggleby. 
If you had approached me in any ordinary man- 
ner, you would have found me ‘‘coy”’ and *‘ hard 
to please,’”’ for I’m very bashful before gentle- 
men; but coming as you did, appealing to my 
tenderest emotions, when ‘‘pain and anguish 
wrung your brow,”’ and your clothes was all 
covered with brickdust, and your coat tore, and 
I feared the worst—oh, sir, I shall never be able 
to express what I felt upon that peculiar occa- 
sion! I always felt as if some such thing was 
going to happen tome ; and when it really took 
place, I was so flustered I never slept a wink 
last night. 

But oh, Mr. Wiggleby! I shall never cease to 
remember, with burning blushes of diffidence 
and regret, the imprudence, the immodesty, I 
may say, into which my fright and overwhelm- 
ing feelings induced me. J can never forget it, 
but I beg that you will; that you will banish it 
from your mind as a thing that has never been, 
or henceforth our future intercourse will be 
poisoned by the hateful thought that you are 
sometimes thinking of it, and condemning the 
act. ‘‘TowhatdolIrefer?’’ Oh, Mr. Wiggleby ! 
is it possible that you were really insensible at 
that fearful moment? that you were not con- 
scious that I received you in my arms? that 
your head was pillowed upon my troubled 
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bosom? Then let the secret remain with me! 
you shall never know it, for Alvira Slimmens 
would die before she would willingly confess 
that a being of the opposite sex had reposed, 
even for a moment, upon her heart! much less, 
that in a moment of distraction, she had pressed 
her lips to his bleeding brow. I feel as if a 
mountain was lifted off of my breast, since I 
have ascertained that you are not aware of my 
indiscretion. 


Clara, darling, you may go and see about 


preparing the tea. You will stay to tea, will 
you not, Mr. Wiggleby? We shall feel too 
much honored; and, indeed, we can’t think of 
letting you go. There! I thought we could 
persuade you! Dora, I presume Clara will 
need your assistance. You can lay aside your 
work, and go and remain with her till supper 
is ready. 

‘*What are the names of those young la- 
dies’’’ You make me smile, for really I never 
think of them except as children; but they are 
growing up, I believe. Clara and Dora, two 
very pretty names; and they are nice enough 
girls, but foolish and giddy, like all appren- 
tices. How do you like our village to-day? 
Have you perambulated about it sufficiently to 
be familiar with its principal inducements? I 
trust you will find charms to retain you here a 
number of weeks. It’s so seldom we have a 
stranger among us, that he is quite a treat, 
especially to me, who feel so much the want of 
congenial, intelligent society among the young 
of my ownage. Did you say you was a painter, 
Mr. Wiggleby? No? I thought perhaps you 
might be. What is your place of residing, 
when you are at home? Boston! 
to congratulate you upon being a citizen of the 
‘* Atkins of America,’’ as our speaker said, at 
the last meeting of our Lyceum. You must 
attend our Lyceum, Mr. Wiggleby. We are 
We have some excellent 


Allow me 


quite proud of it. 
compositions, and some of the most instructive 
and exciting discussions. All our leading peo- 
ple take a part in it, including the minister and 
Squire Grant; and there is an occasional poeti- 
cal suffusion from—I won’t say who. It’s a 
great secret; and there’s great curiosity among 
the young men to find out who their ‘‘ talented 
and unknown contributor is.’’ You wouldn’t 
guess it was me, now, would you, Mr. Wig- 
gleby? I don’t know that there’s anything 
romantic in my appearance, but my ringlets 
and my pensive expression. 
out, Mr. Wiggleby! you’re only trying to flat- 
terme! Would you have known from the first 
giance that I ‘“‘was a creature of the imagina- 


Oh, now, you get 











tion, that there was but little that was real and 
substantial about me’? ‘‘She’s all my fancy 
painted her’’—how sweetly you quoted that, 
Mr. Wiggleby! Now, I’m sure you must be a 
poet. If you’re fond of verses, I can read you 
some composed by a very dear friend of mine, 
no longer ago than last night, upon a certain 
subject interesting to both of us. I have them 
here ; I just slipped them in my bosom to have 
them handy to look at, to remind me of the most 
thrilling incidents of my life. The authoress 
hasn’t quite fixed upon a title-page yet, but 
thinks of calling it by some name that will be 
suggestive of the catastrophe. After you’ve 
heard them, you ’ll be good enough, maybe, to 
give her the benefit of your taste. Hem! I 
hope you ’ll like ’em; hem-m ! 


The shades of night was falling fast 
As through the road to Pennyville passed— 


(that’s a poetical license about the shades, as 
it was quite early in the forenoon ; but nobody 
expects poetry to be factitious) 


A youth none ever saw betore, 
Whose furious steed pitched, plunged, and tore. 
Whoa—oh! oh! ob! 


His brow was sad; his eyes beneath 

Flashed like a dagger in its sheath ; 

While like a clarionet loud rung 

The accense of that unknown tongue— 
Whoa—oh! oh! oh! 


His hands were clinched @bout the rains, 

The blood was freezing in his vains, 

As, rattling over stump and stoue, 

Still from bis lips escaped this groan: 
Whoa—oh! oh! oh! 


Attracted by the clattering noise, 

The road swarmed full of men and boys. 

Oh, ‘‘Stop him! stop him!” loud they call; 

But he whirls out of sight of all. 
Whoa—oh! oh! oh! 


(Getting out of the sight of all is illustrious of 
the intense speed of his progress. ) 


Alvira, by the sound amazed, 

From out her window swiftly gazed ; 

She saw his danger; and her shriek 

Told what she felt, but couldn't speak— 
Whoa—oh! oh! oh! 


Some twenty feet away, or more, 

Almost before her very door, 

Loomed up a mountain-pile of bricks, 

Towards which, the wild steed runs and kicks 
Whoa—oh! oh! ok! 


“Oh, stay!” Alvira cried, “and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast!” 
She knew not what she did or said, 
For love and pity turned her head. 
Whoa—oh! oh! on! 


Wildly she rushed across the street 
That raging animal to meet. 
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“ My life,” she cried, “I'll give for his!" 
And waved her arms, and shouted this: 
Whoa—oh! oh! on! 


But madly on the pile he rushed ; 

The horse was hurt, the buggy crushed. 

Half buried in the bricks she found 

The youth, who bled from many a wound. 
Whoa—oh! oh! oh! 

There in the twilight, cold and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 

His hands in hers she wildly pressed, 

And clasped him to her heaving breast. 
Whoa—oh! oh! oh! 


Her touch restored his sinking frame; 

He gasped! he breathed! he sighed ber name! 
(Another license, as, of course, at that time, he 
didn’t know it.) 

She bore him, living, to her shop, 

While distant voices still cried: ‘Stop! 

Whoa—oh! oh! oh!” 

Do you really think it as pathetic as it is 
descriptive? My voice trembled so on the last 
verse I was afraid you couldn’t understand it. 
Some envious people, who know nothing about 
authority, will be saying that it is not original, 
that I borrowed the idea from one of Longfel- 
low’s pieces ; but Ill defy them to prove it. 
He did write something like it once; but who 
can prove which was written first, unless they 
know all the circumstances? And Longfellow 
is pretty well known to be a plagealizer. What! 
supper on the table a’ready? Well, girls, 
you ’ve been uncommon quick this time. Walk 
out in t’other room, Mr. Wiggleby, and make 
yourself to home—to home, I say, because a 
young man stopping at a tavern must have a 
longing to hear the word once more. 

Now he’s gone, girls, I can tell you you had 
altogether too much to say to Mr. Wiggleby, 
considering that he was an entire stranger to 
you. ‘Children should be seen, and not heard,”’ 
particularly at the table. I was mortified to 
death at you, Clara, when you came so near to 
spilling your tea right on the table-cloth with 
that everlasting giggling of yours. And—one 
thing more! let me tell you that I heard both 
of you laughing and stuffing your apurns in 
your mouth, with the door about an inch open, 
when I was reading them verses to Mr. Wig- 
gleby. I didn’t take notice of it at the time, 
as I hoped he didn’t hear it; but youll laugh 
behind somebody else’s door, if you ever dare 
to play eavesdropper again. Go to bed, both 
of you! Do I want any help about dyeing my 
hair? When I do, I’ll ask it. You’d better 


color your own, Miss Saucebox; it’s getting 
redder than ever. 
Hush! hark! that music is right under my 





window! Yes, Alvira Slimmens, as sure as 
you ’re a born woman, you’re getting a sere- 
nade. I wonder what the neighbors ’ll say 
now, with all their curling up their noses at 
you’re being an old maid. How I wish I dared 
to raise the window! I would; but my hair is 
in papers, and my teeth are in the tumbler, 
and I’ve washed the paint all off my face, and 
my night-cap hasn’t any ruffle to it, and my 
flannin bed-gown is anything but pretty; and 
it’s so moonlight he could see the difference 
without a bit of difficulty. O my! ain’t that 
I must peep through the curtain a 
He’s 


heavenly ? 
little. Yes, it’s him! I knew it was! 
singing, now, and drumming on his catarrh. 
It’s that sweet thing, ‘‘ Will you meet me by 
moonlight alone?’? Oh, I would gladly meet 
him, anywhere he said, that was proper, and 
folks wouldn’t talk about! I’d meet him any- 
I’d run away with him, if he’d only 

I’m going to tell him, next time he 


how ! 
ask me. 
comes, that I own this house and shop, and 
have six hundred dollars in the Bank of Lowell, 
and perhaps he’ll ask me to elope with him. 
Won’t the people of Pennyville be astonished 
when they wake up some morning and find 
Alvira Slimmens has had a real, genuine run- 
away wedding? Dear! dear! how I wish I 
durst to raise the window, and throw him a 
bunch of artificials, seeing I’ve no other bou- 
quet. I wouldn’t mind the expense. I’m so 
afraid he ’ll think I don’t hear. Hark! them 
forward chits are up, and are histing theirs— 
there! they’ve thrown down something, and 
he kisses it and puts it in his bosom. Of 
course, he thinks J threw it to him, and I’m 
glad they ’ve done it; but they deserve to be 
shet up in a closet for their immodesty. How 
gracefully he leans against that post! He’s 
the very picture of the Apollo Bellevue. If 
he’d only stay long enough for me to take 
down my hair and put in my teeth, I’d answer 
him personally. But he’s going; he pauses 
and looks back. Does he really want me to 
meet him in the grove at the end of the vale? 
To-morrow night, I’ll sleep in my toilet, and 
then I'll be ready for anything that may hap- 
pen. Dear! dear! nobody can tell what’s 
going to happen, if they wait long enough. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISS SLIMMENS MEETS WITH A VERY GREAT LOSS. 
Ciara! Dora! come here, both of you, this 
very minute? Where’s my teeth? where’s 
my teeth, Isay? Youdon’t know? Yes, you 
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do know, too—you must! They’re gone, and 
I can’t find them anywhere in this room. I 
jest took them out, a few minutes ago, to brush 
’em, and stepped out in the back yard for some 
water, and come in, and now they ’re nowhere 
You needn’t tell me they walk out 
There ’s been 


to be seen. 
of that tumbler without help. 
nobody within gunshot but you two, and you’re 
playing a trick on me. I’ll have you both 
arrested—I will—marched off to jail, and kept 
I’ll swear you 
took ’em; for who else could? I’U go for the 
sheriff, now, this minute. Why don’t I go? 
Yes, and meet Mr. Wiggleby at the very door, 
He was to be here at two o’clock, to 


on bread and water for a year. 


perhaps. 
take me out a-riding, and it lacks but ten 
minutes of the hour, and here I am with my 
A pretty figure I shall cut, in this 
Perhaps 


teeth gone. 
plight. Oh, girls, do help me hunt! 
they ’ve dropped somewhere, and I’m so dis- 
tracted I can’t see ’em. Do your best, and the 
one that finds ’em shall have a new silk dress, 
if she finds ’em before Mr. Wiggleby arrives. 
What’s that? 
to the window, and perhaps the cats got them, 
or some little boy has come in the yard and 
took ’em for fun? Oh-h-h! perhaps! I never 
was in such misery in my life. Them teeth 
cost me sixty dollars, hard cash; and to lose 
them—lose them now, of all times! I’d rather 
have lost my head. Hark! wasn’t that the 
sound of buggy-wheels? Oh, I’m so glad it 
I shouldn’t wonder if that plaguy 
around 


The tumbler was standing close 


wasn’t! 
Peters’s boy, Jim, had been hangin’ 


and seen ’em; he’s up to all sorts of deviltry. 


Run over there, Dora, and inquire. Clara, 
have you searched under the bed? Dear! 
dear! dear! the clock has struck two. Oh, 


my teeth! my poor lost teeth! 

What ’s that? my tears are washing all my 
paint off? Oh, you hideous girls! you’ll be 
the death of me yet! 
heart to make fun of me when I’m in such 
trouble? One thing is certain! if I ever do 
find out you’ve had a hand in this, I’ll be re- 


How can you have the 


venged—yes, revenged. 

There! there’s the sound of a carriage stop- 
ping! He’s knocking at the door! Oh, dear! 
whatshall Ido? I’ll throw myself on the bed, 
and pretend to be sick. I cannot see him, much 
as I want to; I look too frightful. Run, Clara, 
tell him I’ve been taken suddenly very ill, but 
I hope to be better by to-morrow, and will ride 
out with him then. 

Has she gone, Dora? Oh, I dare not steal 
I must hide my face in the pillow to 
What’s that, Clara Brown ? 


a iook ! 
stifle my groans. 
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Mr. Wiggleby regrets exceedingly his disap- 
pointment, but, since he has thé carriage at 
the door, would ask permission to take you out 
a little while. You can’t go, Clara; do you 
hear? If the jade isn’t actually tying on her 
bonnet, and pretending not to hear! If I 
dared to step out and tell her, but he’s stand 
ing right there; and I can’t even forbid her. 
Ill bet a hundred dollars she heard me; and 
she ’ll have the impudence to say she didn’t. 

They’ve gone, and I’ve nothing to do but be 
wretched. Who knows what impression that 
saucy girl may have achance tomake? And 
I can’t even go out to make good my loss. Oh, 
my unhappy teeth! Bless me, if they ain’t 
lying right here on the bed! I believe I put 
’em there myself; or else them girls have been 
playing me a trick. How I wish I could find 
out! I’d never forgive them to the lastest 
hour of my existence. 

They’re a mile way by this time, and I can 
set down to making bunnits again, I suppose. 
And this was to have been the happiest day of 
my life! for I’m sure that I could have brought 
him to a positive declaration. I could kill that 
Clara Brown. The happiest day of my life, 
I could tear things, I’m so mad! 

(To be continued.) 


indeed ! 





Beavcty or Guiass.—Rightly considered, glass 
is far more precious than gold. Its services to 
the physical sciences are inestimable, since 
without it we could have neither the telescope 
nor the microscope; and what marvels they 
reveal nought needs be said. Gold is of the 
earth, earthy—Mammon born, and seemingly, 
like Mammon, cursed. The fatal lust of gold 
arms nation against nation, and whets the mur- 
Glass, on the contrary, acts only 
Glass remedies infirmities of vis- 


derer’s steel. 
beneficently. 
ion, and prolongs to the aged the blessing of 
distinct eyesight. Glass gives us the mirror, 
the mirror and the lens produce the camera, 
and it is to the camera that we are indebted for 
photography and its magical operations. All 
honor, then, to glass! Glass enables us to rear 
tLe plants of the tropics beneath our sky—to 
shed warm mimic sunshine o’er our chilly 
walls—to suspend from our ceilings showers of 
iridescent crystals that more than realize the 
fabled splendor of Aladdin’s palace. All honor 
be to glass! Glass enables us to produce in- 
terminable vistas and perspectives in different 
directions, until the eye is so delightfully be- 
wildered as to be incapable of discerning whero 
the bright ‘‘ regular confusion ends.”’ 

















PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Smrra has but one little child. Of 
eourse itis a prodigy. She is a pretty creature, 
and would be interesting were she not so pre- 
cociously clever. I have seen young ladies en- 
gaged in earnest conversation suddenly startled 
into silence by a clear, small voice beside them 
rattling over some hard names in chemistry or 
botany, and inquiring as to the precise quantity 
of uxygen in chemical compounds. 

Elderly gentlemen looked apoplectic, and de- 
cidedly uncomfortable, when questioned by the 
infant prodigy on ‘‘Maunder’s Treasury of 
Knowledge,” and the ‘‘ Chronology of the Kings 
of England,’’ or the reigning dynasty of the 
Crim Tartars. She is delicate, poor thing, and 
looks as if one blast of the shivering east wind 
would freeze up her life. I wonder what will 
be the limit of her knowledge when she becomes 
a woman, and who will be clever enough to be 
a fit husband for her when she grows up! 

Ah! yes, “‘when she grows up!” The ques- 
tion is, will she ever grow up? There are 
many small swelling hillocks in churchyards, 
under which sleep many precocious children. 
The bud—as in a mild winter, the mistaken 
primrose—pushes out its colored point too pre- 
maturely, and the first frost kills it. Two re- 
sults invariably occur from the too early develop- 
ment of the growing faculties. Either the child, 
which was the pride of our heart, and the light 
of our home, droops and withers from us when 
most interesting; or the overworked brain 
loses its power, and the ‘‘ portent’’ in infancy 
is the “‘stupid’’ of maturity. 

Parents sometimes think they are doing their 
children a wondrous service, if they stimulate 
the little creature’s tastes, and give its tender 
abilities what they call proper training. I have 
learned to avoid infant manuals in botany, ge- 
ometry, astronomy, zoology, &c., as I would 
poison; and I look upon the mode of teaching 
which forces the infant faculties as a legal sort of 
slow murder. It would be all very well, if a 
child consisted only of brain and nervous sys- 
tem. If it was a thing made up only of head, 
then we might perhaps confine the young crea- 
ture to the dull school-room for six mortal hours, 
and applaud a sedentary regimen which pro- 
motes only the unnatural precocity of the mind. 
But, it is a fact, that a child consists of other 
farts, demanding quite an opposite description 





of treatment. There are organs of digestion, 
motion, circulation, and nutrition, every one of 
which calls for development, even to a greater 
degree than the brain. Everything, as the son 
of Sirach says, is the double of another thing ; 
as proper and well regulated exercise is required 
for the due development of the muscles, so also 
is it needed for the brain. And, as long-con- 
tinued action exhausts the vital powers of each 
bodily organ, it will as surely exhaust the 
powers of the intellectual. The child dies, or 
becomes a fool. If the former case occurs, it is 
no unusual thing‘for the parents to publish a 
memoir of their prodigy, to instruct other pa- 
rents in the method of drawing out such trans- 
cendental qualities, whose end is the grave. 
Dr. Coombe mentions the ‘‘ Life of John Mooney 
Mead, who died at the age of four years and 
eleven months.”’ 
as ‘‘a benefit to the cause of education.’ 


This memoir was published 
Now 
there never was a wight punished by the law 


so torturingly as that poor creature was. He 
was constantly instructed for six hours daily in 
the school-room, he then prepared his lessons 
for next day; in the evenings he was inces- 
santly reasoned with. He was taught hymns 
before he could speak plainly; and then, with- 
out any imaginable cause, he died out suddenly, 
and his unthinking parents kindly publish their 
very successful treatment to the world. Parents 
are anxious to show off the abilities of their 
offspring ; and hence home, the child’s home, 
which should breathe only of happiness, be- 
comes an infant prison, and dyspepsia, deformed 
limbs, hysteria, and the thousand demons of dis- 
ease, fatten upon young hearts, never to leave 
them. Look at the ruddy-cheeked children of 
the poor, out under God’s free air, and in the 
green open fields; compare their bright and 
cheerful features, their strong and muscular 
limbs, and open chests, with the rickety and 
The one have 
free, clear space, which childhood loves and 


peevish swarms of our towns. 


needs; the other breathes a polluted air, and 
are ‘‘cribbed, coffined, and confined.”” Even 
our infant schools are, lately, built or selected 
without adequate care for exercise and air. I 
have seen as many as one hundred and eighty 
children cooped up, for five hours daily, in one 
large room, with no playground. The only 
exercise the little crowd could take was a brief 
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tumultuous march round the room, and then 
to the desk again. Physicians tell us there are 
four hundred organs of motion in the human 
body ; each of these requires, for its adequate 
development, free space and motion, and nature 
herself dictates it. 

It is a melancholy blot, one only, out of many, 
upon medical science, that, as yet, it has not 
discovered any generally successful treatment 
for that fearful and common disorder, ‘‘ water 
on the brain.’”?” Iam sure that in many cases 
this disease arises not so much from accident 
or inherited predisposition (the baffled physi- 
cian’s usual excuses), as from an unwise and 
injudicious attempt to stimulate too much the 
intellect of the young. Sir Astley Cooper once 
met a strange case: A young person brought 
to him had lost a portion of his skull above 
the eyebrow. ‘‘On examining the head,”’ says 
Sir Astley, ‘‘I distinctly saw the pulsation of 
the brain was regular and slow; but whenever 
he was excited, either by over-study or by 
opposition to his wishes, instantly the blood 
was sent with increased force to the brain, and 
the pulsation became frequent and violent. A 
young lady (a case reported by Dr. Cardwell) 
had lost a portion of her skull; a portion of 
her brain was consequently bare and open to 
observation. When she was in a dreamless 
sleep, her brain was tranquil, and lay within 
the cranium. In dreams, the protrusion was 
considerable ; and when perfectly awake, if 
engaged in active thought or sprightly con- 
versation, it was still greater. In any state of 
excitement, or thouglit, or study, there is an 
increased current of blood to the brain; and 
when there is not a corresponding amount of 
muscular exertion to lessen its effect, and divert 
the blood to other parts of the body, the result 
is, first, an excitable brain, then a febrile state, 
and, lastly, hydrocephalus, that dreariest and 
most hopeless of all diseases incident to chil- 
dren. Young people fall in love (of course it is 
but natural) ; they marry, furnish a snug nest 
for themselves, leaving the old ones. Suddenly 
they are surprised by a baby. The young 
mother knows no more how to manage it, in 
general, than she would know how to teach an 
The husband devours his miserable 
All the rooms are full of 
frowsy nurses, Visitors, old maiden aunts, who, 


elephant. 
dinners on the stairs. 


of course, are fully experienced in the manage- 
Mean- 
time, the unhappy child is swathed and bound 
in rolls of flannel, like the papoose of the red 
Its lungs are squeezed down upon the 


ment of these Lilliputians of humanity. 


Indian. 
heart, the liver tightened up to the diaphragm; 
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a long “barrow,” I believe, they call it, is 
wrapped round its legs, through fear it should, 
like testaceous animals, fling them off by over- 
exertion. At first, the creature is a strange 
curiosity ; then it is felt to be rather a responsi- 
bility ; and, by and by, it is voted to be a boy, 
and is banished to a nursery ; a maid occasion- 
ally brings out the darling for an airing, all the 
while clasping its legs in her arms with the 
power of a vice, stopping all circulation in that 
quarter ; should it rain, baby is nearly smothered 
under damp shawls. In fact, while a mother’s 
love, which never dies, would defend her child 
at the loss of life, there is an utter ignorance 
on all sides as to the commonest principles of 
healthful training. At the very time when 
most air, exercise, and motion is most needed, 
we prison our little ones in close rooms, and 
weary their young and undeveloped intellect 
by dismal and weary lessons, whose length and 
subjects are wholly unfitted to the child. If 
the little hand becomes hot, the cheek flushed, 
the limbs thin, the eye dull; if our darling is 
peevish, cross, and refuses his food, ‘‘ Oh, it 
is the teeth!’’ or ‘‘It has got a little cold!” 
My friends, these and many other symptoms 
are not natural, nor do they arise from the 
growth of any natural addition to the frame. 
They are the sad results of confinement, string- 
tightening, bodicing, lacing, or imprisonment, 
and want of motion in the open air; of an un- 
holy attempt to work too soon the soft and 
yielding brain. 


PRAISE YOUR WIFE 

Ay, praise your wife! and not by words only. 
Why do you praise any one? to please him, 
make him happy? Well, whom do you more 
wish to please and to make happy than her on 
whom your own happiness depends? So, praise 
your wife, man! For, ‘‘ just in proportion as 
you render her happy, you increase your own 
happiness.’? Why not have your house filled 
with sunshine and beauty all the time, when 
you can do it by kind feelings and pleasant 
than shut out the cheering and 
health-giving light by clouds of churlishness ? 
Your feelings may be good enough, and you 
may have enough of them; but how will they 
benefit your family while they are hidden? 
What good does the gold as long as it is con- 
cealed in the mine? Bring out the glittering 
metal, circulate it ; its ring will make music in 
the house, if it be blended with other tones. If 
you can smile, smile on your wife. You would 
be indignant, as you ought to be, if told you 


words, rather 

















POETRY. 





did not love her; then make yourself agreeable 
to her ; when you praise her, do it in a delicate 
way ; let her not think others more refined in 
heart than her husband. How came she to 
love you at first—to marry you? Did not you, 
by your words and your demeanor, show an 
appreciation of her excellencies, thus praising 
her? In this way, you attracted her, till she 
became, with you, one in heart and interest, one 
in purpose. Having drawn her to yourself by 
the exercise of attraction, strengthen the union 
by a continued exercise of the same affinity. 
Praise your wife! Whom should you praise, 
if not her? How delicious, once, came to her 
ears words of praise from your lips! How she 
treasured them in her heart, and lived on them ! 
Is she less a woman by becoming your wife? If 
so, shame on you! Does she less need the ex- 
pression of your love? Never! Words of affec- 
tion are as necessary to the perfection of her 
happiness, to positive enjoyment, as they ever 
were, and from you more so, as to you only she 
now looks for them. If she ever seek them 
from others—should your praise become indif- 
ferent to her—blame your own remissness. 
You are unpardonable if you do not prevent 
her love from declining by the same means 
which attracted her toyou. If you respect her 
rights, regard her feelings, and give her the 
attentions she ought to expect as well as to 
receive from you, your children will render her 
loving obedience, and be ready to anticipate 
her wishes. Praise your wife, then, and not 
by words only! 





GATHERED FLOWERS. 
BY NORMAN W. BRIDGE. 
Tury hang within a silent room, 
Where I lie weak and weary, 
And by their fragrance, grace, and bloom, 
Inspire sweet thoughts of Mary. 


Not Mary styled the ‘Queen of Scots’’— 
Or of a British Island ; 

Nor one embalmed in Byron’s thoughts, 
Nor Burns’s charming Highland. 


But one with loveliness, I ween, 
As purely, richly laden 

As e’er was known to youthful queen, 
Or verse-inspiring maiden ; 


A cherished friend, now far away 
In search of classic learning ; 

And for whose presence night and day 
My heart is fondly yearning. 


The eve before she left her home, 
She sent these smiling flowers, 
As genial friends with me to room 
Through all her absent hours. 





And they are precious company, 
When life seems Jone and dreary ; 
Their floral charms inspiring me 
With memories of Mary. 
I see a maid as pure and fair 
As flowers on May-day blooming, 
A spring-like look, a bird-like air— 
As sweet and unassuming. 
A brow serene as blossoms white, 
Round which dark locks are twining ; 
An eye that glows with mellow light 
Like stars through moonlight shining 
A cheek whose varied tints display 
As delicate a shading, 
As rainbow cloud or June bouquet 
In all their bloom and fading. 


A lip that wears an angel’s smile 
By nature’s pencil painted, 

And with the honeyed breath of guile 
Was never soiled or tainted. 

A chin that seems a rose bud isle, 

The lily is embracing ; 

A snowy neck, like swans in style, 
When crystal waters gracing. 
bosom, deep with sympathy 
For all the needy swelling, 

That prompts kind deeds of charity, 
Where sick and poor are dwelling ; 

And breathes such heavenly promise forth 
Where spirits are despairing, 

That they can see dark clouds of earth 
Celestial radiance wearing. 

A foot and hand that ne’er will stray 
From virtue, love, and duty ; 

A friend whose words and acts portray 
A soul of heavenly beauty! 


VERNA CAPEL. 
BY HELEX HAMILTON. 


I Love you no more, 
Verna Capel, 
My last dream is o'er, 
Verna Capel ; 
Are all women false as thou ? 
As fair above, as false below ? 
But it matters nothing now, 
Verna Capel. 


No, for Death is nigh, 
Verna Capel, 
Not for your love I aie, 
Verna Capel, 
But because my heart is slain, 
And I cannot trust again, 
And my sou! is sick of pain, 
Verna Capel. 


Feign thou no sorrow, 
Verna Capel, 

There ‘ll be a morrow, 
Verna Capel, 

When my soul thy judge will be, 

Till that day, go joyously, 

Be proud—a strong heart broke for thee, 
Verna Capel! 
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RETROSPECTION, 


BY GG. H. 8. HULL. 


I’m dreaming of the sunny past ; 

Its mem'ries crowd upon my heart, 
Wakening its broken chords 

In strains of harmony. 

My Southern home! I see thee yet; 

Thy shady delis, the bending boughs 
That dipped in sparkling streams, 

Where oft I ‘ve lain the livelong day 
When faint tones swell’d as whisp’ring winds 
Kissed the trembling leaves to rest. 

There I, rich in youth and hope, 

Watched the fleecy clouds, and wondered 
At their fantastic shapes. Bright skies 
Of gold and purple orient 

O'er me bent—they seemed nearer then 
Than now. And the old pine-trees, 
Their dark dim aerie aisles, where stole 
The soft, green, misty light, shimm’ring 
Through the rustling cones, and where 
Echoed the chiming vesper bells. 

Ah! still I see thy grassy slopes, 

And suaony knells, where magnolias 
Ope'd their snowy buds; the soft air 
Steeped in perfume rare ; 

Where fountains flung their sparkling jets 
O’er graceful passion-flower, and birds 
Of strange, bright plumaye poured forth 
Glad songs of harmony. 

My Southern home! I see thee now, 

As backward roll revolving years, 
Which ne’er can sink ‘neath Lethe’s tide ; 
They tell of hearts that calmly sleep 

Low by the streamlet’s side, where winds 
Chant their requiem sad and sweet ; 

Of moss-grown walls, where ivy clings 
Like youth to age, or peerless love 

That lives in woman's heart, whene’er 
She fills her barque with priceless freight, 
So oft to see it wrecked. 

My Southern home! Ah! ne'er again 
Shall I, by summer's zephyr fanned, 

Rest ‘neath thy friendly shade. ‘Tis past! 
O mocking sprite' who points to scenes 
That fill my sou! with yearnings wild, 
Draw thy shadowy veil—shuat out 

The loved, the beautifal past. 

The young, fresh heart has caught and caged 
Many a haggard grief; bright hope 

No longer sweeps its broken strings ; 
Many a day has passed, I ween, 

Since they were roused to harmony. 

And now, farewell, thou glorious dream, 
No more the murm'ring strain shal! swell 
The chords of memory. Visions fair 
Mock not the dull reality. 

Bright dream, farewell ! 


JONATHAN GRIMES. 
BY E. 8. FH. 
JoxaTHan Grimes, O Jonathan Grimes! 
What are you doing there these hard times 
Off in a corner looking so blue. 
** What in the world would you have me do? 








The times are hard, and the winter cold, 
And worse than all I am grow:ng old.” 
Older of course each day in the year, 
Yet, friend Jonathan, why should you fear? 
The winter’s cold and the storms must come, 
But— “ Hang the man who wouldn't look glum! 
Potatoes and corn under the snow, 
Though these hard times I really don’t know 
As I need care for at home or store, 
Never a penny they ‘ll bring me more.” 
Is it possible, Jonathan Grimes! 
Grumbling at Providence—worst of crimes— 
Think of your wheat, and corncribs fell, 
* Bless me, man! do you think I’m a fool? 
To listen here while you preach and pray ; 
I had rather go and haul my hay, 
Thau hear you give thanks for storms that blow 
You had better ask for some more snow.” 
Hear me, Jonathan, you ’re growing old, 
Why should you set your heart on gold? 
Gold that must perish, rather insure — 
** Well, sir, what matters it? I'm sure 
That stock is down, and the banks won't pay; 
Was it Insurance I heard you say ?” 
No, not of an earthly kind, my friend, 
But of the life that will never end— 
“Oh, worse and worse!” quoth Jonathan Grimes, 
“Talking of Heaven in these hard times ; 
Hang the weather, the times, and the man, 
I'll make money as long as I can.” 


THE RAIN SPIRITS. 


BY FLORA WILDWOOD. 


ALL the night withont is starless ; 
Angry storm-clouds fill the sky; 
While, with fitful gusts and changes, 

Moaningly the winds go by. 
Musingly I list the rain-drops 

Tapping on my window-pane; 
Some are bold, and some are timid— 

Darling spirits of the rain. 


So I open wide my casement, 
Lay my flushed cheek on the sill, 
Bid them freely come and enter, 
Go or stay, e’en as they will. 
And I hear them coming, coming, 
Downward through the shadowy gloom, 
Till their welcome footsteps greet me, 
Like a loved one’s, in my room. 


How they bathe my throbbing temples 
With their soft, cool finger tips ! 
Loving, gentle, dewy, tender 
Are their kiases on my lips ; 
And they sing familiar ditties, 
Plaintive ditties, sweet and low, 
Just such pleasant, wayward fancies 
As they sang me long ago. 


How caressing is each movement, 
As their soft arms round me twine, 
With their cool hands on my forehead, 
And their cool lips upon mine! 
How they fan away my fever, 
The weird fever of the brain! 
Ah, what dear friends, kind and soothing, 
Darling spirits of the rain! 








POETRY. 








FAITHFUL. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 
I Restore you back the promise 
You have deigned to disavow, 
Bat I cannot give the sorrow 
That enthralls my aching brow. 
Where love hath breathed, pride dieth ; 
I have struggled, but in vain— 
First, to keep the links together, 
Then, te piece the broken chain. 


It may not be as freely 
As the bitter tears that pour, 
I give back what you had given, 
All your pledges I restore. 
No dark shade of blame shall cloud you, 
Dread no more a claim from me; 
Yet I would not have you fancy 
That I count myself as free. 


No! I’m bound with the old promise— 
What can break the mighty chain? 

Not the words that you have spoken, 
Nor the sharpness of my pain. 

Do you think, because you fail me, 
Led by fickle youth, to-day, 

That, from out the heart I gave you, 
My strong love can fade away? 


It lives on; no eye shall see it; 
In my heart it shall lie deep, 

Hid from all; yet, oft i feel it 
Stirring up my soul in sleep. 

So, remember that the spirit 
Which you hesitate to claim 

Will endure in hope and patience, 
Till you seek for it again. 


And, perhaps, within the future, 
As the past hath often proved, 
When fond friends may grow unfaithful, 
And may see thee sigh unmoved, 
You may then, perchance, remember 
The true heart you paused to try ; 
And till then I keep it for you, 
Be that time beyond the sky ! 


WHERE IS THE FRIEND FOR WHOM 
WE PINE? 
BY HATTIE BOOMER BARBER. 


Wauenrs is the friend for whom we pine 
By shining day and shrouded night? 
Where is the soul, once linked to mine, 
That sudden winged a mystic flight ? 
Beyond the stars, beyond the light, 
It took its restless, eager way— 
Our longing spirit strained its sight, 
Bat dimness on its passage lay 
We saw the curtains fold above 
Those changeless orbs so true and clear, 
That all our life with light of love 
Have shined upon us, kind and dear. 
And still there seemed to hover near— 
All tender at the grief it made— 
Sadly dissolving, like a tear, 
The parting spirit’s lingering shade. 
VoL. LVUI.—14 
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The gentle lips grew hard and stern, 
We breathed upon them such embrace— 
But, oh, no weak, yet strong return 
Toiled up for us the faded face ; 
We only clasped a broken vasxe— 
The perfume and the flower were gone 
Forever from their empty place ; 
And chilled and withered we live on. 


Where is that radiant power that smiled 
Upon this breast and life of miae? 
Once folded like a weary child 
To rest in love almost divine. 
The stars in heaven all purely shine, 
Peace circles round the earth to-night ; 
But for one star of love we pine— 
One star that made our world so bright. 


PERDITA—A MONODY. 
BY PESMARAI8,. 


Ovt in the wood-shadows, all last night, 
All last night, till the moon went down, 
And the screech-ow! ceased her wailing ; 
Under the oak-boughs, gaunt and white, 
Dripping dew on the toadstool crown, 
While the screech-owl still kept wailing. 


Under the shadows, beside the brook 

That trembled whenever the oak-boughs swayed, 
And the screech-owl raised her wailing ; 

All last night, with a stony look 

Into the pitiless moon, she laid, 
While the screech-ow! still kept wailing! 


Into the reeking earth, this morn, 

The spade went down, with an awfal hiss 
That set my torn heart wailing ; 

Tuto the earth my life seems gone, 

Gone in that single shuddering kiss, 
And my heart will ne'er cease wailing ' 


MY MOTHER. 
(Inscribed to my Cousin Jui.) 
BY M. Cc. W. 


How thrills my heart at that dear name! 


What feelings, wild and strange, rush through my brain, 


How starts the tear-drop, and how heaves the breast, 
At thoughts of her, the sainted and the blest! 


Oh, me, who never knew a mother’s love, 
Which I have dreamed was like to that above! 
Have never heard her voice like music sweet, 
Or felt her lips to mine in rapture meet. 

Her angel form to me is ever nigh, 

Her golden hair so bright, her soft blue eye, 
Her silver wings, and robes of spotless white— 
A being all too pure for earth's dark night. 


My mother! yes, methinks I see her now, 

A starry crown is glittering on her brow; 

I listen! Yes, I hear a voice—'tis hers, I knew, 
No other breathes such music, sweet and low. 
She whispers, Come! and beckons me away— 
Points to a brighter world of endless day, 

A world of peace and joy, a world of light, 

Fit dwelling-place for beings all so bright. 











THE THREE PICTURES. 
BY NILLA. 


I REMEMBER well the day 

When first I saw thee, Mary Gray ! 
One sunny afternoon in June, 

When nature's warblers, all in tune, 
Poured forth a gush of music rare 
Which floated on the summer air, 
And gushed along the passing breeze, 
And trembled ia the leafy trees ; 

As though each song bird vied to be 
The sweetest in the harmony! 


A band of girls in merry mood, 

Had met within the upland wood ; 
Had met to laugh the hours away, 
In childhood’s sunny-hearted play. 
Their merry laugh trilled out as free 
As some wild-gushing melody ; 

All beautiful with grace they stood, 
Those dancing fairies of the wood ; 
As yet, to them, the world was fair, 
No thought of sorrow, doubt, or care 
Had stamped a line upon the brow, 
To mark distrust awake below! 


Of all the girls I saw that day, 

The fairest far was Mary Gray! 

Her bonnet in her hand she bore ; 

A simple dress of white she wore ; 

With arms, and neck, and shoulders bare, 

Except the wealth of chestnut hair 

Which fell in wild luxuriant curls, 

In roguish interlocking twirls, 

Which, as she romped beneath the trees, 

Were lifted by the wooing breeze, 

Tossed here and there in sweet regale, 

They fell about her like a veil! 

Her eyes a happy spirit showed, 

And with a world of love o’erflowed 

While a rosy mouth with pouting wile 

Invited kisses all the while. 

* * * * * * 

I saw her once again—she stood 

A perfect gem of womanhood 

The curls were gathered in a braid, 
But yet around her brow 

The wavy lines would still betray 
Their tendency to flow. 

The soul had lighted up those eyes 

With all of life’s deep mysteries, 

And often would a lightning flash 

Shoot out beneath the fringing lash, 

As if to make us feel their light 

Was borrowed from some star of night! 

Beaming with conscious happiness, 

And radiant with her love's excess, 

Breathing with joy and sympathy, 

She seemed, ah, more than earth to me! 

+. * * . . . 

I came cnce more. One bitter blow 
Had done the work of years, 

Had quenched the light that shone before, 
And left the trace of tears; 

Yet still the spirit, strong and true, 
Battled with earnest will, 

With faith and hope prayed God for strength 
**To suffer and be still!" 
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Enigmas, 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
JANUARY NUMBER. 


1. Candle-stick. 2. Horse-man. 3. The letter N. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE IN JANUARY NUMBER. 


Musicians. 


ANSWER TO ACROSTICAL ENIGMA IN JANUARY NUMBER. 
Moral Courage. 


CHARADES. 
4 


Laptes are very fond of my frst, 
Which to us from China ’s brought ; 

For my nezt a spinning top transpose 
Which by boys is often bought. 

My whole all persons surely take 

Whene’er they wish my first to make 


ENIGMAS. 
5. 


Kixqa, palaces, and princes—all 

Before my power must prostrate fall ; 
E’en stately nobles must obey, 

And humbly own my potent sway ; 
Though strong their walls or castles be, 
They lowly bend their heads to me ; 
Ages roll on, but I cease never, 

My powerful arm is strong as ever; 
This world before my throne shall fall— 
Nobles, peasants, kings, and all. 


RIDDLE. 


In every house I find a home, 
Because I'm useful found ; 

This morning sees me clothed in white, 
The family seated round. 


Thus several times throughout each day, 
A porter's load I bear ; 

And every time I'm loaded thus, 
The family all appear 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of fifty-nine letters. 

My 10, 5, 12, 23, 44, 29, 38, 18, 7, was King of Bithynia 
My 4, 32, 17, 41, 19, 52, 35, was a temple in Canopux 
My 28, 6, 22, 46, 9, 37, was Chief of Cherusci. 

My 55, 26, 11, 19, 49, 57, 43, was a city im Crete. 

My 51, 48, 47, 23, 31, 52, 26, 4, was Emperor of Milan 
My 13. 40, 41, 54, 21, 56, 8, was King of Cappadocia 
My 34, 33, 38, 45, 46, 45, 50, 2, was an ancient city 

My 30, 39, 10, 27, 53, 16, 37, was King of Illyricum 

My 15, 58, 44, 14, 3, was a vale of Thessaly. 

My 25, 57, 1, 28, 24, 47, 5, 9, was an ancient city. 

My 20, 8, 59, 18, 15, 53, 36, 35, was dictator of Alba 

My 42, 48, 37, 41, 21, 13, 4, was King of Macedonia. 
My whole was an important event, which occurred be 


fore the Christian Era. 
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NOVELTIES FOR FEBRUARY. 





Fig. 1.—Fichu of extremely graceful shape, 
for evening wear, with low corsage. It is com- 
posed of folds of black Brussels net, edged by 
rows of scalloping, and trimmed by a double 
row of black lace. Bow of groseille ribbon, with 
black velvet stripes. 

Figs. 2, 3, and 4.—A group of headdresses, 
suitable for a dinner or evening party, the opera | 
or concert-room. 


Fig. 2. 





with a white plume to the right, drooping to 
the shoulder. 


Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 2 has a négligé bow of rich black lace, 
with side bouquets of blossoms and drooping 
foliage. 

Fig. 3.—Headdress of black lace and velvet, 
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Fig. 4.—The hair turned back from the face. 
Barbe of white lace, arranged with black velvet 
ribbon and drooping cluster of foxglove, in gilt. 
All these are new, and easily arranged by any 
lady with taste and skill, at much less cost than 
when ordered from a milliner. 
and 6.—Collar and sleeve for full 
The collar on a plain habit-shirt; the 


Figs. 5 


dress. 











sleeve in two puffs, with msertion, with an in- 
tervening flounce of lace. 
Fig. 7.—Chemisette, intended for a square 
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cut corsage ; a quilling of lace or muslin, with 
pointed or scalloped edge. 





BEAD WATCH-CASE. 


a 














Tus watch-case is a beautiful imitation of 
Indian bead-work. Take a piece of flannel, or 
cloth of bright scarlet, and cut it the shape of 
the pattern; cut another piece for the pocket ; 
now take a quantity of white glass beads, 
small, and string them on 4 coarse thread ; sew 
these on to the flannel in the lines given in the 
pattern. The tendrils are put on the flannel ; 
but under the leaves there is a piece of white 
paper cut the exact size and shape of the leaf; 
and the beads are sewed down on that. The 
large flower in the centre of the pocket is made 
by taking a piece of wick yarn, winding the 
beads round it very closely, and then sewing 
the wick down in the shape of the flower. 

When the embroidery is done, line the case 
with white silk, and make the edge of white 
porcelain beads. These make a very pretty 
finish, being more opaque than the glass ones 
used in the embroidery. The tassels are made 
of loops of glass beads, with a bunch of porce- 
lain ones at the head. A loop of scarlet ribbon 
must be put at the top to hang it up by. 
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FIRE-SCREEN OF PHEASANTS’ WINGS. 


Fire Screens composed of the wings of pheas- 
ants, or other game, are both pretty-and use- 
ful, and when hung at the fireside, below the 
bell pull, form a nice addition to the decorations 
ef a drawing-room. The wings must be cut 
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off when the bird is fresh killed, and as near 
, the body as possible; being careful not to ruffle 

the feathers. When cut off, the wing, stretched 
out, has this appearance; place the inner edges 





together, and sew them up till near the top 
feathers, thus: when sewed, lay the screen on 


—— 


a table right side downwards, and, having 
placed a double paper over the sewing, press it 
with a hot iron. When that side is done, turn 
the screen, and place a weight on the right side 
to give it a flat back; it is then fit to attach to 
the handle, a gilt one looks best ; form rosettes 

14* 











| 
| 


of the large scarlet chenille, and sew one on 
each side so as to cover where the handle joins ; 
a pair of scarlet chenille tassels and silk cord 
are required, as seen indesign. The screen is 
hung by the loop of cord. 





A KNITTED SOCK. 
(See page 71 January number.) 

Materiats.—No. 20 Cotton. 
No. 23. 

Explanation of Terms.—K (means knit); K{ 
(knit together) ; T f (thread forward) ; P (pearl); 
S (slip). 

Cast on 96 stitches, that is, 36 on each 2 pins, 
and 24 on the third. Knit 1 round. 

K 2. P 1 alternately for 40 rounds. 

Knit 2 rounds. 


Four steel knitting-pin- 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A SKIRT. 
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A BABY’S FIRST SHOE. 


Vaterials.—Quarter of a yard of 
fine Saxony flannel (which will 
make two pairs and one shoe); a 
yard of white silk twist, or cotton, 
No. 6; one and a half yards of nar- 
row white sarsnet ribbon. 

Tuts shoe is made in one 
piece. Double some silver 
paper, and pencil, from the 
engraving, the exact size ; 
afterwards cut out the shape 
in brown or other stout paper, 
taking care to mark the turn- 
ings. It will be as well to 
shrink the flannel first by 
pouring boiling-water on it, 
and letting it stand till cold; 
afterwards dry and iron. 

Double the paper pattern 
together; press down the 
turnings, double the flannel 
lengthwise ; tack the paper 
pattern on to the flannel, 
stitch up the backs, and 
stitch down the front from 
the notch in the turning to 
the toe; open the shoe, cut 
the flannel to the size of the 
turnings, and then take oft 
the pattern; the heel and 
toe will then fit into its place, 
which must now be stitched; 
open the turnings of front 
and back, and tack them 
down, also the turning round 
the top and the slit. Then 
turn the shoe on the right 
side and work herring-bone, 
chain, or half-chain stitch, as 
in engraving, round the top 
and down the front, begin- 
ning at the back seam at the 
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top, and work down to the toe. Then fasten | without fastening off. Make four eyelet holes 


of Begin again at the back, and work down 
the other side to the toe; or, if herring-bone 
stitch, it may be worked continuously round, 


on each side to draw in the ribbon. Then trim 
the shoes. 








FOR A BREAKFAST-CAP. FOR A CHILD’S SACK. 
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CROCHET A LA BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 


Materials.—Cottons, Nos. 6 and 10, eight reels of each ; 
No. 16 thread, four reels; and No. 16 embroidery cotton, 
two skeins. 


For the 8 rings in the centre of the diamond, 
wind the thread 8 times over the mesh, No. 3; 
work into the Ist ring 8 stitches of double 
crochet; take a 2d ring, work 16 stitches of 
double crochet into it, with No. 10 cotton; re- 
peat the 8 and 16 stitches into alternate rings, 
till the 8 are done; unite the first to the last; 
work into the Ist ring 24 stitches of double 
crochet; work into the next ring 16 stitches, 
and repeat the 24 and 16 stitches into each ring 
alternately; then work a row round the outside 
of the rings of a long stitch and chain alter- 
nately, missing 1 loop between each ; then work 
1 stitch of double crochet into each loop, next 
round; *; work 3 stitches of double crochet 
into successive loops; make a chain of 4 stitch- 
es; turn; miss the Ist, and work 3 stitches of 
double crochet ; repeat from *. For the daisy 
in the centre of the diamond, use No. 6 cotton. 
Make a chain of 4 stitches, unite them, and 
work 2 stitches of double crochet into each. 

2d round.—In double crochet, taking the loops 





nearest to you, work 2 stitches into 1 loop, 1 
into the next ; repeat. 

3d.—Taking the loops nearest to you, work 2 
stitches into one loop, 1 into each of the 2 next; 
repeat. 

4th.— Work 2 stitches into one loop; work 1 
into each of the 3 next ; repeat. 

5th.— Work 1 stitch of double crochet inte 
each loop, still taking the loops nearest to you, 
then sew this into the centre of the diamond. 

For the flower that unites the diamonds, over 
the mesh, No. 3, wind the thread 8 times, and 
work into the circle 32 stitches of double crochet, 
*; work a stitch of single crochet; make 6 
chain; turn; miss the Ist; work 2 stitches of 
double crochet, 2 long stitches, 1 double long, 
miss 3 loops of the ring; repeat from * 7 times 
more, *; work a stitch of single crochet into the 
centre one of the 3 missed in the ring ; make a 
chain of 8 stitches; turn; miss the lst; work 
2 stitches of double crochet, 2 long stitches, 2 
double long stitches, and 1 treble long stitch ; 
repeat from * 7 times more, *; work 7 stitches 
of double crochet up the point, beginning on 
the treble long stitches; make 3 chain: miss 


ul 
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the Ist, work 1 stitch of double crochet into each 
of the other, and 1 into each of the 7 down the 
other side; make 3 chain; miss the next point 
of the flower, and repeat from *. To fill the 
ring in the centre of the flower, work 4 threads 
across the ring of thread, missing 4 stitches be- 
tween; then work the circle in the centre with 
embroidery cotton, stitching it over each thread. 
Join the pieces as shown in the engraving. 


—- +w.eee_ 


HONITON LACE SPRIG. 


WE have much pleasure in supplying a genu- 
ine Honiton lace sprig, which we have procured 
for the purpose. This is exactly what is used 
by the lacemakers, the same outline being 
pricked by them, and the sprig worked on the 
cushion with bobbins. This can be closely imi- 
tated by being sewn over on fine clear muslin, 








cut out, the centre filled with a lace stitch, and 
so fastened down on clear Brussels net. Worked 
in this way, the imitation is so close as not to 
be easily detected, more especially as the sprig 
we have given is perfectly genuine. 





NAMES FOR MARKING. 


FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 
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THE SELF-SUPPORTING TOURNURE. 





Taat this invention should not have been 
made long ago, is surprising, for it is very sim- 
ple, and yet the very best article to give beauty 
to the human figure. All other devices to give 
rotundity to the shape betray themselves, while 
this yields to the figure and makes no sign of 
its existence in the gait of alady. The light, 
pliant steel springs which proceed from the 
steel waistband, below or above the edge of it, 
as may be needed by short or long waists, per- 











form their office admirably. These are repre- 
sented by the vertical bands. The horizontal 
ones represent broad tapes, which sustain the 
generaldrapery. Nothing could be invented so 
well calculated to meet the demands of those 
who, in full dress, wish to present the realiza- 
tion of a well shaped and graceful figure. This 
Tournure is now generally adopted by fashion- 
able ladies in all parts of the country, and is 
prized because it never loses its ability to sus- 
tain and round the skirts, without suggesting 
that it is employed for such a purpose. The 
demand for it is very great, but the large manu- 
factory in this city will be able to supply every 
dress and millinery establishment in the coun- 
try, during the present season. Ladies will be 
delighted to throw away the cumbersome articles 
hitherto used to improve the figure, and adopt 
this admirable invention, which has been pa- 
tented. 





CORNER FOR A HANDKERCHIEF. 





——— -~weee  — - 


SCALLOP FOR FLANNEL. 
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THE SEVILLIAN. 


{From the establishment of G. Bropisz, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voutert, from actual articles 
of costume. } 


Tats very neat and engaging toilet is made of heavy black silk, being designed for an inter-season garment. The 
style is a favorite French mode. The cape is set on in wide plaits, upon a plain piece, which is edged with guipure lace 
The front is trimmed cadette-wise ; a neat passemeaterie and tassels, with the lace, form the ornaments. 
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DIAGRAM OF THE VICTORIA PARDESSUS. 


(See engraving, page 106.) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S SHIRT. 
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DIAGRAM OF THE MATHILDE MANTILLA. 
(See engraving, page 107.) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S SHAWL. 
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TRUSSING POULTRY FOR ROASTING, 

(a) Gurnga Fowt AND FraTHuEReED GAME are trussed like 
the turkey, except that the heads are left on and turned 
under the left wing. The feet of partridges and grouse 
are also left on, having removed the toes, and generally 


those of pheasants and guinea fowl; but sometimes they 


are now removed. (See Figs. 8, 9, and 10.) 


Fig. 8. 








(e) HARES AND 
stuffing ; 
thread 
and fixed there by a skewer passed through the mouth 
ight 
aud skewered there through the body; 


RaBBITS, for roasting, are first filled with 
after which, they are sewn up with a needle and 
The head is then bent back upon the shoulders, 


and into the body. The fore-legs are extended str: 





along the sides 


Fig. 11. 











after which the hind-legs are also brought straight for- 
ward, sometimes requiring a slight notch behind the joint 
to allow of this, and they are secured with a skewer. A 
string is then crossed under the belly, so as to catch the 
four points of the skewers, after which the ends are brought 
up over the back and tied. (See Fig. 11.) 

Bon1n@ is rather a difficult process, and should scarcely 
be attempted without an actual demonstration by a skilful 
and practised hand. After the feet and head are cut off and 
drawn as above, the skin is divided along the back, and 
then, with a very sharp knife, it, with the flesh, is gradu- 
ally turned down on each side from the ribs, breast, side- 
bones, and merry thought, which are left as bare as possible. 
In doing this, it is necessary to take the legs and wings out 
at their sockets, and carry them with the rest of the flesh ; 
but when all this is removed, their bones, as 
are covered with flesh, are made to project, with the one 
hand, from the cut surface, while with the other the knife 


ar as they 


is carried round close to the bone, until, by continued re- 
petition of this cutting, there is nothing left but the pinions 
covered with skin, and the lower half of the drumsticks, 
which are left to keep up the original appearance. 


When 











all this is done, the skin is turned outwards, and, with the 
aid of skewers, needles and thread, and stuffing, the bird 
is made to assume its natural shape, or as near an approach 
to it as possible. 


Jormnts OF Meat which are to be divided in carving 
should be carefully jointed by the butcher; but it is the 
duty of the cook to see that this has been done, as without 
it the carver has a most troublesome task. Jointing is 
particularly necessary in loins of mutton or veal, and in 
the fore-quarter of lamb, or in neck of veal. The joints 
require to be well separated with the chopper, which 
should be made to pass deeply between the bones. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE Fine.—During the pre- 
paration of the articles to be roasted, the fire should be 
gradually getting into a proper condition for the process ; 
but in order to do this, it must have been made up pre- 
viously, with enough coal to carry it well through, unless 
the joint to be roasted isa very large one. Thus, a haunch 
of mutton or venison, or a sirloin of beef, requires a large 
fire to be made up an hour before it is put down, with- 
out which it cannot possibly be properly roasted; while 
It is not 
desirable that the fire should be at its best when the meat 


for smaller joints half aa hour is long enough. 


is first put down, but it must be burning up briskly, and 


throwing out a good heat. For small j r poultry 


&c., a small, brisk fire will suffice, and, 


nts, or fo 





’ 
in fact, will roast 
better than avery large one. In every case, the fire should 
as soon as these 
should be 


damped, by heaping up some w¢ tted small coal or cinders 


be made up to the top bar with lumps, and 
are burning pretty strongly they somewhat 
ng at intervals will 


ut flame. 


upon them, so that a very slight stirr 
keep the fire at a strong, but steady, heat, wit) 
Just before the joint is put down a stir should be given, 
which should be forcible enough to last for some 
time. Unlike boiling, the temperature of the open 
fire varies greatly, according to its size and kind of 
coal used. It is difficult to measure the heat in 
roasting, without a thermometer of a description 
different to the ordinary ones, as it is far above the 
boiling point of water, as evidenced by the charring 
effect on the fat, which is not altered at that tem- 
perature from its natural state as to color. 
If there is a smoke-jack, place the dripping-pan 
ugh from the fire 
the coals dropping out, but near enough to catch 


all the dripping 


under the meat, far en to escape 


as it falls from the meat. Thea 


put down the spit in the rack, and bring up the screen, 


placing it so that it will not only reflect the heat of the 


fire, but keep off all draughts of cold air. Where a screen 


with a dripping-pan 


and jack together are used, 
the whole are placed before the fire at the 


altac hed, 





tim 


VEGETABLES. 

Brocco.t.—Peel the thick skin of the stalks, and boil fora 
quarter of an hour, with salt in the water. The small shoots 
will only require half the time. They should be tied iu 
bunches. Serve with toast and melted butter. 
CaBRAGE—TO Bor..—Nick your cabbage in quarters at 
boiling 
spring water with a handful of salt and a small piece of 


the stalk, wash it thoroughly clean, put it into 
soda; boil it fast; when done, strain it in a cullender, 
press it gently, cut it in halves, and serve. Savoys and 
greens may be boiled in the same manner ; but they should 


always be boiled by themselves. Should the cabbage be 
left, it may be chopped, put into a saucepan with a lump 
of butter, and pepper, and salt, then made hot, and sent to 


table. 
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Greex Peas—a delicious vegetable, a grateful accessory 
to many dishes of a more substantial nature. Green peas 
No dish looks less tempting 
Peas should 


also be young; and as short a time as possible should be 


should be sent to table green. 
than peas if they wear an autumnal look. 


suffered to elapse between the periods of shelling and boil- 


ing. 
in perfection, these rules must be strictly observed. 


If it is a matter of consequence to send them to table 
They 
should be as near of a size as a discriminating eye can 
arrange them; they should then be put in a culiender, and 
some cold water suffered to run through them in order to 
wash them; then, having the water in which they are to 
be boiled slightly salted, and boiling rapidly, pour in the 
peas ; keep the saucepan uncovered, and keep them boil- 
ing swiftly until tender; they will take about twenty 
minutes, barely so long, unless older than they should be; 
drain completely, pour them into the tureen in which they 
are to be served, and in the centre put a slice of butter, 
and, when it has melted, stir round the peas gently, add- 
ing pepper and salt; serve as quickly and as hot as 
pvssible. 

Srewep Pgas.—Take a quart of young fresh-shelled 
peas, and lay them in a stewpan with two ounces of but- 
ter, or three, if they should be old, an onion cut in four, a 
very small sprig of mint, two tablespoonfuls of gravy, and 
one teaspoonful of white sugar; stew gently until they are 
tender, take out the mint and the onion, thicken with flour 
and butter, and serve very hot; a lettuce may be chopped 
up, and stewed with them. 

STEWED CELERY.—Ten or twelve heads of large celery, 
using the root, and about three inches long; lay them in 
salt and water a few minutes, then take them out, and 
place them in a stewpan with an onion and a fagot of 
herbs; cover them with second stock, stew them gently 
until quite tender, reduce the stock, thicken it, and pass it 
through a fine sieve; season with sugar, salt, and cayenne 
pepper ; dish them up as you do cutlets, and either glaze 
them or pour the sauce over them. 

To Bom Potators.—In Ireland, potatoes are boiled to 
perfection. The humblest peasant places his potatoes on 
his table better cooked than could half the cooks in America, 
trying their best. Potatoes should always be boiled in 
their “‘jackets.”’ 
ing a premium for water to run through it, and making 
They should be thoroughly 


Peeling a potato before boiling is offer- 


them waxy and unpalatable. 
washed, and put into cold water. In Ireland, they always 
nick a piece of the skin off before they place them in the 
pot; the water is gradually heated, but never allowed to 
boil; cold water should be added as soon as the water 
commences boiling; and it should thus be checked until 
the potatoes are done; the skins grill not then be broken 
or cracked until the potato is thoroughly done; pour the 
water off completely, and let the skins be thoroughly dry 
before peeling. 

To Bom New Porators.—The sooner the new potatoes 
are cooked after being dug, the better they will eat; clear 
off all the loose skins with a coarse towel and cold water; 
when they are thoroughly clean, put them into scalding 
A quarter of an hour or twenty minutes will be 
them ; strain off the water dry, 

the potatoes, and send them to 


water. 
found sufficient to coo} 
sprinkle a little salt ov 
table; if very young, melted butter should accompany 
them. 

To Masa Potrators.—Boil the potatoes as above; peel 
them, and remove all the eyes and lumps; beat them up 
with butter and salt in a wooden mortar until they are 
into a mould which has been 


quite smooth; force them 


previously floured; turn into a tureen, which the flour 


will enable you easily to do; brown them before the fire, 
turning gently so as not to injure the shape, and, when a 
nice color, send to table. They are sometimes coated with 
white of egg; but they may be cooked without. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
[From a work published by James Munroe & Co., Boston, 
entitled ‘‘The Sick Chamber.”’] 


VISITS OF THE MEDICAL MAN. 


As, whatever the illness may be, it is very desirable to 
avoid any kind of hurry or bustle, be always prepared for 
these visits, which must generally be rather uncertain. 
He seldom fixes them, unless it be for a particular pur- 
He must not be kept waiting, for 
his time is very valuable. If he be kind and judicious, 
he will never show that he is in a hurry if he can help it; 
so that you can judge nothing by his calm, quiet manner, 
as if he had nothing to do but to attend upon your patient. 
Immediately after breakfast, then, let the room and the 
patient be got ready for his reception; let her have time 
to compose herself again before he is at all likely to come. 


pose or a consultation. 


He will then see her as she really is, and will be able to 
judge of her, as compared with preceding days. But if, 
after he has arrived, you are rushing about the room, put- 
ting things out of sight, saying, all the while, in a loud, 
disagreeble whisper, ‘‘ There is no hurry—we shall do— 
never mind—do not disturb yourself,’’ when yon are the 
disturber, by your whispers, and by dragging the curtains 
after you every time you come near the bed, the medical 
man would perhaps be alarmed at the restless look and 
quick pulse of the patient, did he not guess the state of 
affairs, by your flushed and eager countenance, by seeing 
some article of dress dropped on the floor, and having met 
a maid with a duster rushing past him as he entered the 
room. 

It is advisable to put down upon paper what you have 
to say to him, as it occurs to you, that nothing material 
may be forgotten. This, however, should not be done, if 
it can be avoided, in the room with the patient. When 
any new symptom arises, take care to inform him of it. 
Carefully listen to his directions, and make a memorandum 
of them as soon as he is gone, that you may not omit any 
of them. Never practise the least deception on him. If 
any of his prescriptions or directions have, by any chance, 
or for any reason, been omitted, tell him so at once. He 
will be guided in his judgment of his patient, and in his 
next prescription, by his belief that those given before 
have been exactly followed; serious mischief may there- 
fore arise if you mislead him, Unless we place full confi- 
dence in our medical man, and believe that he knows 
much better than we do, it is best and safest not to send 
for him. 

ADMINISTERING MEDICINE, 


Do not tease your patient by talking about the medicine 
before the time arrives for taking it. Never ask her if it 
is time. It is your business to see to that, and to bring it, 
without saying a word, at the proper moment. Let the 
tray on which you keep it be covered with a napkin, and 
put in a cool place, out of sight of the patient. Put some- 
thing to prevent any drops falling on the bed, bring the 
medicine to her ready to be taken, and a glass of water for 
rinsing ber mouth. Take care that it is not taken just 
before or just aftera meal. It should be received on an 
empty stomach, which should not be replenished for some 
time afterwards. Should it be likely to produce sickness, 
be prepared with basin, &c., but keep your preparations 


out of sight. 
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THE TEETH: HOW TO PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY. 


Tue Morra.—The mouth contains the mechanism ne- 
cessary to mastication, speech, respiration, deglutition, 
suction, and taste. The parts which constitute the cavity 
called the mouth are well known to every one: composed 
of the integuments, the lips, the muscles of the upper and 
ander jaw, the palate, the two alveolar arches, the gums, 
the tongue, the cheeks, the salivary glands, the two supe- 
rior maxillary or upper jaw-bones, the two palatine and 
under jaw-bones, and thirty-two teeth ; besides numerous 
arteries, veins, and nerves. ° 

A concise history of the several organs necessary to these 
fanctions should be acquired by every individual desirgus 
of a better acquaintance with their animal economy. can) 

The lips, as first presenting themselves to the notice, de- 
serve particular attention; they give shape and beauty d 
expression to the mouth, and are absolutely necessary for 
the proper enunciation of verbal sounds, especially with 
words beginning with the letters b, /, m, p, v, w, and y. 
They also serve as a natural reservoir in preventing the 
overflow of saliva, excepting in peculiar cases arising 
from salivation, produced by the employment of certain 
medicines; they are subject to few diseases, cracks in the 
lips being the most prominent, and also a painful malfor- 
mation called ‘“hare-lip,”’ from the circumstance of its 
giving an appearance to the mouth resembling that animal, 
and which is considered incurable, though surgeons have 
performed successful operations where the slit or fissure 
has been slight, by sewing it together with a fine needle 
and prepared thread, anointing the part with Peruvian 
balsam till cured 

Persons of scrofulous habits are particularly liable to 
cracked lips in cold weather; the crack mostly appears on 





the lower lip in the centre, seeming!y defying every attempt 


at healing. A person so suffering, dreads nothing so much 
as being made to laugh, for the crack perhaps being slightly 
healed, splits afresh. 

The best cure is equal parts of balsam of Tolu and honey, 
mixed together, and frequently applied. 

Where the color of the lips has faded, either from long 
illness, dyspepsia, or other cause, the artificial application 
of carmine, dissolved in aromatic spirits of ammonia, will 
stain them a blood-red, remedying that ghastly expression 
colorless lips invariably gives the possessor. 

The gum, so called, is derived from the Latin term, 
“gigno,”’ meaning to beget, because the teeth are first 
formed in this highly vascular, elastic, and fleshy sub- 
stance. The gums cover the alveolar arches of the upper 
and lower jaws, firmly embracing the neck of each tooth, 
till loosened by age or disease. 

A healthy state of the gum is known by its fulness, red- 
ness, and the compactness with which it surrounds the 
teeth, but when, from neglect, tartar is allowed to collect 
round the necks of the teeth, the vitality of the gum in 
those parts to a certainty becomes destroyed; hence the 
formidably eroding disease called “scurvy of the gums.” 
Scurvy is detected by examining the gums, when a some- 
what turgid appearance upon the upper surface is seen, 
bleeding almost spontaneously between the teeth on the 
slightest touch; the gum wastes downwards towards the 
base, often exposing the root of the tooth, having a very 
unsightly appearance as the complaint progresses. In some 
cases there is a sponginess of the gums, having a livid 


character about it, and great tenderness. 

The most effectual application is the free use of a wash, 
made with ten drops of hydrochloric acid, in a wineglass 
of water. The mouth should be frequeatly cleansed with 
this wach ; also using a tooth-brush and a little prepared 

15* 


chalk ; neither should the state of the stomach be over- 
looked. When there is good cause to suspect the presence 
of salivation, from the employment of powerful medicines, 
such as mercury or antimony, then lose no time in ridding 
the system of such a destructive influence, by taking the 
compound decoction of sarsaparilla, which may be easily 
made, and is greatly to be preferred to many preparations 
sold as sarsaparilla, composed of entirely different ingre- 


dients—burnt sug orice, sassafras, guaiacum, and 







pal, with but little or nove of 
A very excellent preparation of 


mezereon, being t 
the most active artic 
this truly valuable medicine can be made by purchasing, 
at a respectable druggist’s, one ounce of the compound ex- 
tract of sarsaparilla ; dissolve this in one pint and a half of 
boiling water, and set aside to cool; then bottle, and take 
one or two tablespoonfuls three times daily. This can be 
depended upon as being not only cheap but good, and every 
way deserving confidence. 

There is a painful complaint called “ gum-boil,’’ a local 
disease arising from some kind of irritation, and often in- 
ducing a corresponding disturbance to the system generally. 
It isan inflammation of the gums, causing a gathering to 
take place, termed a “boil” or abscess in the gum, which 
the lancet speedily removes by letting out the confined 
matter, or leaving it to nature, soon restores the gum to 
its former state. Cold in a carious tooth is the most fre- 
quent cause of abscesses in the gums. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Cure For Scrorvcta.—The Cincinnati Commercial 
publishes the following communication from Nicholas 
Longworth, the great wine manufacturer of that city :— 

** All the papers I had, giving the cure for scrofula, have 
been distributed to persons sending forthe remedy. I have 
never heard of a case where it did not effect a speedy cure, 
and it can in no case do an injury. In several instances, 
where it has been applied to old sores, it has also speedily 
effected perfect cures. Put one ounce of aquafortis in a 
bowl, or saucer; drop in it two copper cents—it will effer- 
vesce—leave the cents in; when the effervescence ceases, 
add two ounces of strong vinegar. The fluid will bea dark 
green color. It should and will smart. If too severe, put 
in a little rain water. Apply it to the sore, morning and 
evening, by a soft brush or rag. Before applying it, wash 
the sore with water. Its first application known to me, 
was a poor girl, sent to our city from Memphis, to have her 
leg cut off, as it was feared she might not live long enough 
to have it cut off in that hot climate. She was od ad- 
mittance in the poorhouse, and was lying on the“Si@fewalk, 
as shecould not even standup. From her kuee to her foot 
one third of the flesh was gone, and all the skin, except a 
strip about two inches wide. She was laid on a bed, and 
the remedy placed on a chair by it. She could rise up and 
apply it. Ina few days her peace of mind returned, and 
she declared it was getting well. It was supposed it wasa 
relief from the pain only ; but, when examined, fresh fesh 
was found growing, and skin overit. She was soon run- 
ning about, and would work, which delayed the entire 
cure, leaving a small sore, which was in a few months en- 
tirely healed. A young girl, with scrofula in her neck, 
having a large open hole, and deemed incurable, came one 
month after entirely cured, and recently married, with her 
husband on their way to the East. I have never known a 
case where it did not effect a cure. 

Corrace Puppine.—One egg, one cup of milk, two and 
one-half tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one cup of white 
sugar, one pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
one teaspoonful of soda. To be eaten with sauce. 
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An [nian Stew.—One pound of meat, cut in bits; three 
or four pounds of potatoes, peeled and scalded; three or 
four large onions, chopped up; a tablespoonful of salt; a 
teaspoonful of pepper; a quart of water, or liquor from 
boiling meat; put in a saucepan over the fire, being care- 
ful to stir it about, to prevent its burning; at the bottom, 
put a layer of potatoes, then some of the chopped onions, 
with salt and pepper, then half the meat, and a little more 


seasoning, then another layer of , then seasoning 


and meat, and seasoning again, th st of the potatoes, 
and, last of all, the liquor; shut TI osely down, and let 
it boil moderately for at least an hour. This is very good, 
done with parsnips instead of potatoes, or part of each; it 


makes a savory dish, and requires very little bread. 

To CLeanse GoLtp.—Wasb the article in warm suds made 
of delicate soap and water, with ten or fifteen drops of sal 
volatile. 


(The sal volatile will render the metal brittle. 


This hint may be used or left at pleasure.) 
Patnted Rooms.—The offensive smell of rooms newly 
painted may, it is said, be removed by simply placing 
therein, for a night, a bucket of water with some hay in it. 
Cop-Liver O1m.—Bitter orange wine is a pleasant medi- 
um of taking it, but it is by no means unpleasant, when 


combined with a little salt. 


Remepy ror Hovse Antrs.—Go at once to the nest and 


pour boil 
pour | 


ng-water into it until the ants are destroyed. If 
they come in through a crack, stop it up. 
A Metrnop or Revivine O_p BLack Lacz.—Dip it into 


cold 


tea, or a little beer; wheu ironed out after this it looks 


near ly ike new. 


Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON XII. 


Certain Tests and Preci; tants not yet Treated of for the 
Metals Silve T, Lead, Mercury, and Copper. 


APPARATUS AND TESTS REQUIRED 


214. Every metallic solution and 

Every test for metals already mentioned ; also 
Solution in water of iodide of potassium. 
Solution of Epsom salt in ditto. 


Solution of oxalic acid in ditto. 
216. 
you ce 


separating them, not yet spoken of. 


> leaving these metals, I will now lay before 
mportant tests for them, and certain means of 
Hitherto, with the 
sole exception of bichloride of mercury—a subject which 
account of its 


merits specific consideration on poisonous 


qualities—most of our tests have had reference to the de- 


meanor of these metals with chlorine. Lead, silver, and 
mercury have been seen to generate chlorides, which pos- 
sess the quality of insolubility, more or less strongly 
fact 


This, indeed, has been the fact I have hitherto 


marked. This constitutes a valuable in chemical 
anatysis 
endeavored to impress on you; and it was the more likely 
to be well remembered by keeping it well disembarrassed 
from recollection of various tests. The period, however, 
has now arrived when the chief remaining tests should be 
bronght before your notice. I will suppose you, then, to 
be sitting down before a series of test-tubes or wineglasses, 
clean, of course. + I will suppose, moreover, that you ara 
also provided with the various materials and tests men- 
tioned at the commencement of this lesson 


216. To prevent confusion in the operation of tests, let 





all the various solutions be neutral! (155, 160), and let the 
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with distilled 
analysts just 


fluid to be tested be diluted considerably 
water. A prevalent fault with chemical 
entering upon their career is that of applying tests to soln- 
tions of too great strength. Generally speaking, the weaker 
the solution to be tested, the better, provided only that the 
effect of the test be recognizable. 

217. Commence this series of operations by testing all 
the solutions with an aqueous solution of hydrosulphuric 
acid gas, and remark that all the metals yield a precipi- 
Probably, 


, the solution of bichloride of mercury may yield 


tate; remark also that the precipitate is black. 
howev 
a white and a black precipitate at the same time, or a white 


precipitate changing to black. If the solution be of a cer- 


taj rength, it occasionally does this. The fact is per- 
x ay known to chemists, and also its explanation 

ny rate, the precipitate may be, and probably will be, 
) et black. 

218. I desired you to remember as a broad fact, subject 
to be modified as to its exceptions hereafter, that hydrosul- 
phurie acid (118, 132) and ferrocyanide of potassium were 
capable of precipitating all the metals. But I at the same 
that 
It is now time to allude to these exceptions. 


time intimated many exceptions would hereafter 


occur. In 
the first place, then, let me remark that chemistry presents 
us with several metals to which the popular idea of metal 
does not attach. Thus, lime is an oxide of the metal cal- 
cium, magnesia of the metal magnesium, baryta of the 
metal barium, and so on; yet only the chemist associates 
with lime, magnesia, and baryta, ideas of the metallic 
character. Potash and soda, again, and the rarer alkali, 
lithia, are metallic compounds; yet only the chemist asso- 
ciates in his mind the idea of metallic character with these. 
Whereas lead, silver, copper, gold, and so on, would be 
associated with some vague idea of a metal in every mind. 

219. 
phuriec acid and ferrocyanide of potassium were endowed 


In broadly making the assertion that hydrosul- 


with the property of precipitating every metal, the assertion 
must be held to apply exclusively to metals in a popular 
sense, metals such as silver, copper, lead, mercury, &c., 
all of which, except iron, uranium, manganese, cobalt, 
and nickel, satisfy the rule—not the exception—and are 
precipitated. 

220. 
classifications to impress the memory of leading facts; but, 


impressed, s« 


Popular notions are more calculated than scientific 





facts once being ientifi assifications ought 


not to be disregarded. If, then, we reduce our crude ideas 
to a scientific form, they will assume the following ar- 
rangement :— 

221. Metals may be divided into three classes -— 

Crass I. Metals the oxides of which are neither alkalies 
nor earths, but constitute what the ancients termed calces 
Hence the metals themselves of this group may be termed 
calcigenous. 

Casa II. Metals the oxides of which are earths. Henze 
the metals themselves of this group may be denominated 
terrigenous. 

Crass IIT 
the metals themselves of this group may be denominated 


Metals the oxides of which arealkalis. Hence 
kaligenous. 

222. It need not be indicatec that all our experiments 
hitherto have had reference to metals of the first of these 
groups. 

223. Remember, then, that all the calcigenous metals are 
precipitated from their solutions either by hydrosulphurie 
acid, or by ferrocyanide of potassium, and all, save five 
(219), by hydrosulphurie acid. Remember, furthermore, 
that the color generally of the precipitates thus produced 
by hydrosu!phuric acid is black, as we have seen it in the 
s hitherto examined. 





case of all the metal 











Ditors’ Gable. 


THE COURTESIES OF HOME LIFE. 


“ Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs, 
Oh, let the ungenerous spirit learn, from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence! 
* * * * 7 * * * 
The mild forbearance at a brother's fault, 
The angry word suppressed, the taunting thought, 
Subduing and subdued the petty strife 
Which clouds the colors of domestic life, 
The sober comfort, all the peace that springs 
From the large aggregate of little things— 
On these small cares of daughter, wife, or friend, 
The utmost sacred joys of Home depend.” 


Tuese excellent lines were written by one of the most 
excellent women who ever lived—Mrs. Hannah More. 
She was not a great poetess, in the loftiest sense of the 
word. She was something greater and better than even 
that high title would designate. She was the benefactress 
ana instructress of her sex, a profound thinker, an elegant 
writer, and a Christian. In the lines we have quoted, she 
alludes to a theme worthy of deep consideration, the Cour- 
tesies of Home Life. Will not our intelligent friends who 
gather this month around our “Table” rejoice to leave, 
for a fow minutes, the bustle and brilliancy of fashionable 
life, and sit down, with good Mrs. More, to consider what 
pleasures are enshrined in that sacred word Home, our 
own dear Home? 

Let us, my dear countrywomen, reflect what a charm 
would be diffused in every domestic circle were each mem- 
ber constantly striving to do his or her best, as they do 
before strangers, and making the same efforts to please 
each other which they would consider the law of politeness 
imposed on them were they in a large social circle, or even 
with indifferent people. The good Vicar of Wakefield 
required his family, upon meeting at breakfast, to salute 
each other with proper courtesy. ‘I always thought fit,” 
says he, ‘‘to keep up some mechanical forms of good breed- 
ing, without which, freedom ever destroys friendship.” 

These ‘‘ mechanical forms” are very useful in reminding 
us of what we owe to one another, and in preventing care- 
lessness from degenerating into selfishness. ‘‘ Politeness” 
(we quote from Dr. Johnson) ‘is fictitious benevolence. It 
aids and strengthens virtue where it meets her, and imi- 
tates her actions where she is not.” 

Is it not surprising that persons who are quite able to be 
amicable in company cannot restrain their bursts of petu- 
Jant ill temper at home, though they thus wound and often 
outrage the feelings of those they love best in the world? 

What can quell these domestic hurricanes ? 

Let a stranger enter, and the scene changes as by magic; 
all is sunshine and apparent peace; politeness comes when 
it is needed for show before strangers. Alas for the happi- 
ness of that home where Selfishness is thus found to be 
more powerful than Love! There are others who think 
they do enough at home if they do not give way to un- 
kind feelings. They consider a negative behavior quite 
sufficient for “‘the family.” Bat is thisenongh? Ought 
we not to exert ourselves, and try to make home an agree- 
able as well as a safe place, where must, after all, be our 





Would it not be weil if children 
talents, acquirements, and ac- 


stronghold of comfort 
were trained to exert 
com plishments more in 
to enliven and entertain the home circle, rather than to 
show off in the ball-room or the musical entertainment? 


e family, and less for the world ? 


The efforts made to amuse and please “‘ the world,” which 
never succeed, would, if as perseveringly made at home, 
confer unspeakable delight on those we should consider 
first in our love, and who are our best and only true 
Sriends. 
parents and older friends for the affectionate cares and 


In this way, the young can best reward their 


self-privations undergone often by the elders to give the 
education and accomplishments which make youth so 
charming. Will you not, my young friends, endeavor to 
make home happy by your courtesies and sweet amiability 
of conduct? to make your family circle the place of enjoy- 
ment every day, every hour, every moment? 

If nature has not gifted us with great talents, if we are 
not learned, or accomplished, or witty, or wise, still there 
is a charm in kindness that never fails to please. There is 
a consideration for others that saves the feelings, because 
it is never guilty of rudeness, never utters a cutting sar- 
casm nor vulgar epithet to wound the self-respect of an- 
other, or inflict a pang on a heart that loves the one who 
has thus cruelly or carelessly made it suffer. And all 
these graces of manner, this charm of giving pleasure, do 
not require genius, or 
though these will add to the power of those who possess 
them. But simple goodness will be sufficient, a truly 
Christian spirit, which obeys always that beautiful injunc- 
tion of the Apostle, ‘* Be courteous!” 

The French have an epithet prévenant, which is applied 
to persons who foresee the little wants of their friends, and 
The per- 


learning, or accomplishments ; 


supply them before these are even made known. 
son who is prévenant hands you the very book you wanted 
to read, brings you the glass of water so grateful to your 
parched lips—when you are wearied, places you in a com 
fortable seat, surprises you by procuring a ticket to some 
lecture or entertainment you had greatly wished to attend. 
This prévenant, be the person gentleman or lady, is a 
most charming person in home life, worth a thousand 
Saratoga belles if a daughter or sister, and better repre- 
senting the character of the true gentleman, if a son or 
brother, than Chesterfield and all his imitators, were these 
compressed into a single actor of politeness abroad. 

Happy the home where the real art of life’s courtesies is 
understood and practised! There, selfishness is conquered 
by the generous desire to promote the general happiness ; 
and thus ‘‘the friends whom God has given us,” as Mrs. 
Barbauld prettily calls the family, become the friends of 
our choice, one heart in one household. 

“With many a proof of recollected love, 

Together down they sink in social sleep; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign.” 


A PICTURE OF YOUTH. 


“Lire the swell of some sweet tune,” like the rising of 
rich melody, is the progress of young life; now bursting 
inte full chorus, now sinking into low, soft cadences, now 
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running into gushing thrills; sometimes throwing out a 
discordant note, or a mournful one, and then rushing again 
into mellow flows of music. As the score of some sweet, 
loved harmony, the tune of young life—young life ripen- 
ing into manhood, swelling into feeling and passion, rising 
into hope, aspiration, ambition, softening into love—sound- 
ing, flowing onwards, ever onwards, falls aguin on my 
It was the transition time of life; the passing stage 
en and women; the 
yeautiful, in the girl- 


ear 
from boyhood, girlhood, onward 
intermediate period, so graceful 
woman, so full of opening beauty, of nascent poesy, of new 
thought and new vision, of timid, hesitating sensitiveness, 
which makes the young form, the young mind, quiver as 
ap aspen, or bend as a willow, in the breeze—so ripening, 
#0 pleasant, and yet so perplexing, to the boy-man, so set 
with hope, so cast with purpose, so earnest, yet so fitful in 
resolve, so confident in inward thought and will, soabashed 
in speech or action, so buoyant, yet so gauche, when all that 
is said is such half-utterance of what is thought, all that is 
done such feeble expression of what is felt. 


A REMARKABLE TEACHER. 


WHATEVER may be the complaints of women as to the 
many roads to fortune and fame closed against them, they 
eannot but acknowledge that there is one left to them, and 
that one honorable, if toilsome. The vocation of a teacher 
is, by common consent, allowed to be the calling of the 
sex ; the one in which any woman possessing intellectual 
or moral excellence may make her mark in her generation, 
almost as decidedly as a mother. To be truly successful 
in this, as in every other profession, the idea of remunera- 
tion should be kept in the background. The aim should 
be to superior excellence, not to a high salary. The excel- 
lence once attained, the salary will follow as the shadow 
foilows the sun 

In dealing with the human race, those made in the image 
of God, and made only a little lower than the angels, and 
dealing with them in their tender and plastic years, no 
care can be too great, no tenderness and sympathy too 
delicate. The most scrupulous truthfulness in word and 
act, the utmost firmness in upholding the right, and in 
inculcating courage and self-denial, combined with gentle- 
ness, tact, and caution, are all qualities needed by those 
who are to train the generation that comes after them for 
their great work And is the eccupation that calls out 
and devel ps qualities like these to be slighted or thought 
a secondary one? Rather let it take its true place among 


the ehief powers of the world. It would have done so 


long ago, if those who had embraced it had been true to 


its spirit. There have always been some, however, who, 
called by the ordering of Providence to be teachers, have 
recognized the full scope of their mission, and to them all 
other teachers owe a large debt of gratitude; for these few 
have elevated the social position of the whole body. 
Among these missionary teachers we would class Mrs. 
Harriet B. Cooke, principal, for many years, of a young 
ladies’ seminary, at Bloomfield, N. J. She has left us some 
account of her course in a book she calls ‘‘ Memories of My 
LifeWork,” published by Carter & Brothers, New York. 
From it we can gather in how high and pure a spirit she 
entered upon her occupation; how she subordinated all 
to the spiritual training of those committed to her charge; 
her chief care seeming to be to make the fair young beings 
under her care ‘‘polished stones,” fit for the Heavenly 
temple. In reading her autobiography, and observing 
how eminently successful she was in accomplishing her 
object, the thought arose involuntarily, “If the young are 


so easily influenced by those whom they are taught te 








revere, how fearful a responsibility rests on teachers! how 
dire a penalty, or how great a reward awaits them !” 


THE LOVE PLEDGE. 


Wnrar beauty lives 

In the pure sentiment from lips beloved! 

What trifles make love’s wealth! A faded flower, 
A tress of hair, a seal, a common book 
With the dear name inscribed ; or, holier yet, 
A ring, the constant heart’s prophetic pledge— 
How sacredly such treasures are preserved, 
The miser, o’er his gold, 





’ 


How highly prized! 
Adding fresh gains to swell the hoarded heap, 

And counting, for the thousandth time, the sam, 
Feels not the rapture of enduring wealth 

Which the true lover knows, when he regards, 
With trusting faith, the simplest pledge that speaks 


Of mutual love. Mas. Hace. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


A New Scroont axyp a New Herorne.—We have been 
very favorably impressed with the plan of a School of De 
It combines in 
It is not, 


sign lately established at Worcester, Mass. 
itself the elements both of stability and progress. 
as its name would seem to imply, an institution devoted to 
one single purpose, but a place where a thorough and liberal 
education can be acquired. Children of the earliest age are 
taken and instructed in the rudiments of English, French, 





music, and drawing, at the same time, so that all the 
faculties of the mind are harmoniously developed. Both 
sexes are taught together, the principals believing that 
they are a mutual advantage to each other, the boys or 
young gentlemen being softened and restrained by com 
panionship with the girls, while the latter are excited to 
higher intellectual development by the example of the 
former. So far, the plan appears to have worked admir- 
ably. 

Miss Robinson, the lady who is at the head of the depart- 
ment for drawing and designing, is admirably qualified for 
her post, both by native talent and by a long and severe 
course of study in this country and the best schools of 
Europe. We append a sketch of Miss Robinson and her 
career, written by one acquainted with her efforts and a 
witness of their success, which cannot fail to interest all 
who feel sympathy with the earnest endeavors of an earnest 
mind bent on accomplishing some worthy purpose :— 


Tue Worcester (Mass.) ACADEMY OF Five ARTs.—Not 
many years ago, in Newark, N. J., a very young girl was 
engaged in teaching school. Scarcely in her teens, she 
had, among her pupils, those who were much older than 
herself; yet, the young teacher taught them as they bad 
never before been taught, achieving remarkable success iu 
her profession. Soon we find her acquiring the French 
language, that she may also teach that, walking five 
miles, to the residence of her teacher, at every recitation. 
Then, as she would add drawing to what she can already 
teach, she commences drawing-lessons, with no further 
thought than that of teaching her own scholars how to 
skilfully use the pencil. As she proceeds, she finds that 
painstaking perseverance will bring success; and, as she 
advances in the art, is led on, step by step, to higher and 
higher attempts. Before long, we find her at the Charles- 
town (Mass.) Female Seminary, and the fame of ‘“‘the 
painting-teacher"’ spreads throughout the educational 
circles of New England. In the intervals of teaching, sho 
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advances in her knowledge of art under the best instruc- 
tion that our country affords, until, true to her resolve to 


“*Seek ever, in art and in life, the highest,” 


she leaves home and friends, and, attended only by a 
young nephew, goes to Germany—to Dusseldorf. Of her 
student-life there we know something. Turning from the 
countless art-attractions of the Continent, she devotes her- 
self strictly to study, and, braving all obstacles, achieves, 
in the two years of her absence, what alone energy almost 
superhuman could achieve. On her return, she is con- 
nected, for a while, with the Lasell Seminary, at Auburn- 
dale, Mass. Feeling, daily, with the acuteness which any 
true artist must feel, how low is the standard of art-instruc- 
tion in our seminaries, M. Imogene Rosinson reso! ved to 
establish an Art Academy that shall supply the schools of 
our country with teachers of art fitted for their work! 

Two years ago, she opened, in Worcester, in Clark’s 
Block, Main Street, a single room, to which the public 
were cordially invited. We well remember our first visit. 
We went to stay half an hour; we stayed more than two, 
aud then had not seen all. Rich paintings, original draw- 
ings, and sketches, of remarkable power, to say nothing 
of curiosities, rare books, &c., chained us to the spot. In 
time, another room was added, and yet another, and an- 
other, until a large portion of the block in question is now 
occupied by the Academy. We would gladiy number the 
attractions that draw visitors daily to its exhibition rooms, 
but we have to do with the school-rooms—the studios. 

There are large juvenile classes, where, in addition to 
the usual instruction in pencil-drawing, lessons in design 
are given. The originality of some of these designs would 
astonish any visitor; and the facility with which they are 
made, even by pupils of six years, attests the worth of the 
instruction received. The professional pupils come by the 
year or the month, many of them boarding at the Academy. 
They learn, that they may teach others; and, when duly 
qualified, situations are readily obtained. The instruction 
they receive is of the most thorough nature, a reason 
being required for everything that is done. Such a school 
cannot fail to exert an influence that will be felt through- 
out the country. We believe the time is coming when the 
school-girl who paints a poor picture will be made to feel 
that she sins against Art as much as her sister who writes 
a worthless book sins against Literature! 

Connected with the Academy is a French Institute, where 
a thorough academical course of study is pursued, under 
native French and English teachers, as far as possible, in 
the French language. The institution is always open to 
the public, and strangers visiting Worcester can always 
pass a pleasant hour in its halls. 


New Ipswich APPLETON Acapemy, at New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire. Elihu T. Juimby, M. A., Principal, assi«ted 
by Miss Catharine Knapp, Preceptress, six professors, and 
one lady as teacher. The Academy is for both sexes—an 
excellent manner of educating the youth of a village—and 
this institution seems very prosperous. There were, in the 
last report, one hundred and eighteen girls; the whole 
number of scholars was about three hundred. A normal 
department is established, for those who desire to become 


teachers. 


Westeran Femare Courier, at Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. 
P. B. Wilber, M. A., President, assisted by four professors 
and fifteen ladies, teachers. This institution has been 
greatly prospered. The number of scholars in the colle- 
giate course was one hundred and fifty-eight ; the pre- 


paratory and primary classes numbered two hundred and 
sixty-nine ; the whole number in the College was three 


TABLE. 





hundred and sixty-seven. The religious principles of the 
institution are based upon the broad principles of Chris- 
tianity, as held by all evangelical denominations, and no 
sectarian or sectional prejudices are allowed to disturb 
the peace and harmony of those who seek instruction 
within its walls. 


PHILADELPHIA ScHoon For Yorsa Laptrs.—We wou 
Hale's 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 922 Spruce 


again call the attention of our readers to Miss §. J. 


Street. This school combines, in an unusual degree, the 
comforts of a home with the discipline and regularity of a 
school. The health and deportment, as weil as the intel- 
lectual advancement of the scholars, have careful attention 
The course of English study is thorough and liberal. A 
superior French teacher resides in the family, to aid in 
conversation in that language. The musical department 
is under the care of those qualified in the highest degree 
to improve the pupils intrusted to them ; and all the other 
accomplishments are well and carefully taught. 


MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 


Tue progress of the work is onward, and every step 
We shall 


be able to report the amount of donations and subscriptions, 


shows a brightening vista of ultimate success. 


perhaps, in our next number; now, we will give the names 
These 
To 
them will belong the arduous duty of improving and 
beautifying Mount Vernon, that great property which will 
belong to the women of America. Each is entitled 
The ladies whose 


of the officers, so far as we have obtained them 
ladies, it must be remembered, are appointed for life. 


State 
to have one vice-regent appointment is 
announced are among the best and noblest in our lana, 


and will do honor to our country. 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
REGENT: 
Miss ANN PAMrLA CUNNINGHAM, 


Suuth Carolina. 





VICE-REGENTS: 
VIRGINIA, 
Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie, Richmond. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Mrs. Alice H. Dickinson, Wilmington 
GEORGIA, 
Mrs. Philoclea Edgeworth Eve, Avguste 
ALABAMA, 
Mrs. Octavia Walton le Vert, Mobile 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Mrs. Catharine A. M’ Willie, Jackson. 
LOUISIANA, 
Mrs. Margaretta 8. Morse, New Orleans 
TENNESSER, 
Mrs. Mary Rutledge Fogg, Nashville. 
MISSOURI, 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Walton, St. Lowis. 
NEW YORK, 
Miss Mary Morris Hamilton, New York. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Mrs. Louisa Ingersoll Greenough, Cambridge. 
MAINE, 
Mrs. Abba Isabella Little, Portlan:. 
FLORIDA, 
rs. Catharine Willis Murat, Tallahassee. 
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CONNECTICUT, 
Mrs. Mary Boott Goodrich, Southbury. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Miss Phebe Anne Ogden, Elizabeth. 
OHIO, 
Mrs. Alice Key Pendleton, Cincinnati. 
RHODE ISLAND, 
Mrs. Abby Wheaton Chace, Providence. 
IOWA, 
Mrs. Jane Maria Van Antwerp 
DELAWARE, 
Mrs. Margaret Ann Comegys, Dover. 
MICHIGAN, 
Mrs. Hannah Blake Farnsworth, Detroit. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Mrs. Sarah King Hale, Keene. 
WISCONSIN, 
Mrs. Martha Mitchell, Milwaukee. 
KENTUCKY. 
Mrs. Rosa Vertner Johnson, Lexington. 
SECRETARY: 
Mrs. Susan L. Pellet, Richmond, Va 
TREASURER 
George W. Riggs, Esq., Washington, D. C. 
, . . ei ’ 
We havea few more names to add to the list of members. 
Sarah Ann Beaverstock, $1, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Mrs. D. P. Whittington, 
Lydia A. Ostrander, $1, Snelling, California 


Mrs. Susan R. Leonard, $1, Cass County, Mo. 





$1, Evergre eu, La. 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE WASHINGTON PORTRAIT. 

Mrs. Geo. C. Bennett, $1, Lexington, Ill. 

Sunbury Lodge, No. 203, I. 0. of O. F., $3, Sunbury, Pa. 

Miss A. C. Jackson, $1, Montevalto, Mo 

Mrs. E. B. Cassilly, $1, Springfield, Ohio 

Club from Darnstown, Md.—Mrs. E. A. Hawkins, Mrs. 
8. E. Hall, Mrs. J. H. Gassaway, Mrs. E. L. Hays, Mrs. E. 
R. Peters, $1 each. 

Club of $5 sent by Mrs. Searle.—Mrs. Wm. Hartley, 
Mrs. J. Baldwin, New York; Mrs. D. Bald- 
Walker, Dimocks, Pa.; Mrs. 


Lenox, Pa. ; 
win, New York; Sarah M 
Leonard Searle, Moutrose, Pa 

To ovr CorresponpEeNTs.—The following articles are 
accepted, and will appear as soon as we have room: ‘“ Let- 
ters of Anna Rogers,’ ete.—‘* Zuma, or The Discovery of 
Cinchona. Translated from the French’’—‘‘The Three 
Humming-Birds’’—“ Hettie’s Visit” —*‘ To Sorrow’’—“ Ed- 
Night’’—** Moon- 
light, Music, and Ever 
Thinking”—‘ The Picture’’—‘‘ Evening Shadows’’—*‘To 
a Bird of Paradise’’—‘‘ Mary Magdalene’’—“ Not all a 
Waif’—‘‘A Lover’s Dream”—* Lines,” etc. (from Mrs, 
C.)—* As Sweet as thy Name’’—“ To a Dear Little Friend”’ 
—‘*The Lambs of the Flock”—‘ My First Gray Hair”— 
and “A Lesson.” 

The following articles are not wanted: 
“The Two Bridals’’—*‘ Cousin Annie’s Story’’—‘‘ A Phase 


ward's Confession”—*‘ Riddles”—“ To 


Love, Flowers’’ — “* Thinking, 


“A Lesson”— 


of College Life’’—*‘‘ Marrying a Blue-Stocking”—“ To Ida” 
—‘*The Wine Cup”—“ To Lavina’ —‘ 
‘*The Indian Maiden’s Dying Request” (the writer can do 


‘Joy and Grief’— 


better; there is no poetry in Indian life or death)—‘ Au- 
tumn in the South”—‘‘I Must Roam,” ete. (the writer can 








do better)—‘‘ The Little Play-House’—* Birds” —“ The 
Heart’s Spring-Time’’—‘‘The Last Appeal” —‘ A Dilem- 
ma’’—‘' Dear Woman’s Health’’—‘‘ Goodness’? — ‘* Water 
well the Rose of Sharon”—‘ A Love Song”—*“ The Spring 
Rain”—* Tarry a While’’—and ‘‘The Doctor.” 

“Mrs, E. H.”"—If you had sent your address, we should 
have written you. Your MS. is on the clerk’s desk. 


Health Department, 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


PROPERTIES OF TEA AND Correr.—By multitudes, these 
beverages are considered indispensable necessaries, abso- 
lutely essential to existence; and many families would 
as soon think of doing without bread as without tea and 
coffee. To such, we say, lay aside, as far as possible, 
the prejudices of education, and hear the properties of 
these favorite drinks. It is admitted on all hands that 
tea and coffee contain but very little nutriment; that tea, 
and especially green tea, is astringent; while both tea 
and coffee are narcotic stimulants, producing effects on 
the brain and nerves similar to those of opium. These 
things being so, then, surely no one will contend that 
astringents, stimulants, and narcotics are necessary for 
healthy persons; on the contrary, all must admit that the 
free use of drinks possessed of these properties must be 
Therefore, tea and coffee cannot be properly 
They must then be 


injurious. 
regarded either as food or drink. 
placed among the medicines, with alcohol, opium, &c. As 
medicines, they are unobjectionable; and they might often 
be used to great advantage in disease, to the exclusion of 
more dangerous remedies, if the nervous susceptibility 
were not blunted and paralyzed by their habitual use as 
beverages. These views will doubtless be regarded by 
many as the idle fancies of a dreamer; but, though they 
may be ridiculed now, we believe that truth will ultimately 
prevail, that a physiological millennium has already 
dawned on this disease-smitten earth ; and we trust that 
the day is not very far distant when the diffusion of sound 
hygienic knowledge will banish tea and coffee from the 
table, and place them on the shelves of the apothecary. 
Too Many Disnes.—After over-eating, the greatest error 
in our dietetic habits is too great variety and complication 
in our dishes. Look at the heterogeneous compounds that 
constitute our modern entertainments, and even our “plain 
family dinners.”” Here are meats of all kinds, cooked in 
every imaginable unwholesome manner, and served up 
with an endless list of stuffings, seasonings, and garnish- 
ments; with these, we have pastries and confectioneries, 
fruits and sauces, tea and coffee, hot drinks and cold drinks, 
sweet drinks and sour drinks, drinks freezing and drinks 
burning ; in short, we have a medley of incompatibles that 
bids defiance even to the subtle analysis of the vital chemis- 
try of the stomach. With such habits as these, is it strange 
that people get sick? is it strange that they die? is it not 
more strange that they live as long as they do, when the 
system is subjected, day by day, to such outrages? And 
many more would die, did not Nature relieve herself by 
vomiting or in some other way. Our food should be plain 
and simple; it should have sufficient variety to prevent 
loathing and disgust, but each meal should consist of but 
few dishes. This is a law that cannot be violated with 
impunity. Errors in diet destroy more people than war, 
pestilence, famine, and alcohol combined ; for these are 
only partial and temporary in their action, while the evils 
arising from the other source are continuous and universal 
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Bap Cotps.—It is a prevalent opinion among the people 
that bad colds are caused by the coldness of the weather. 
Indeed, a great many seem to think that a cold, and espe- 
cially one of these bad colds, is an actual tangible entity, 
a solid substance, or something of that kind, which creeps 
into the system, and nestles in the throat or lungs, from 
whence it is to be expelled by drowning it out with 
** verb teas,” or by the more violent action of some strong 
medicine. If a physician tells such people as these that 
any ache or pain is a cold, and that something must be 
taken to ‘‘ work off the cold,”’ the explanation is entirely 
satisfactory, and the man of pills is set down as a won- 
drously “‘knowing doctor.” Now it is hardly necessary 
to say that all this is very absurd. Cold, being only the 
absence of heat, has no positive existence ; and all medica- 
tion founded on the idea of its expulsion is worse than 
foolishness. A common cold is an inflammation or irrita- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the air-passages (as the 
nose, throat, bronchial tubes, &c.), and this inflammation 
is generally caused by a sudden change of weather, and 
more particularly by a change from cold to warm. Con- 
stant and uniform cold is not near so likely to affect the 
body injuriously as sudden changes of weather. The best 
way to avoid colds is to preserve the strength of the system 
by shunning all relaxing, debilitating habits, and particu- 
larly excessive artificial heat, either by warm rooms or 
by clothing unnecessarily heavy. Gross feeding is a fre- 
quent cause of colds. Among the special protectives, there 
is nothing equal to sponging the chest, neck, and arms, 
every morning, in cold water. 

CiimaTE—SovutTHeRN WomeN.—It has just been seen that 
there is more danger in heat and in sudden changes than 
in uniform cold. The human system can better resist the 
influence of cold than the relaxing, enervating effects of a 
temperature uniformly high, or great vicissitudes, Hence 
the climate of our Southern States, with its long, hot sum- 
mers, and short, variable winters, is very trying to the 
constitution ; while Southern women are exposed to dan- 
gers peculiar to themselves. In addition to the unfriendly 
influence of climate, they have to contend with difficulties 
originating in their physical organization. These sexual 
peculiarities, which are common to all women, consist in 
a certain softness and laxness of all the fibres and tissues 
of the body, and an excitable, impressible state of the 
nervous system. Now, a hot climate produces exactly 
these effects, and hence Southern women are subjected to 
the combined and powerful action of a natural weakness 
and susceptibility, aggravated by the direct and concurrent 
effects of climate. This state of things, combined with a 
total disregard of the laws of health, in many instances, 
will readily explain the early decay of Southern beauty. 
That the women of the South are beautiful, no one will 
deny. When an artist would paint an ideal beauty, he 
goes to a Southern or Oriental clime for his original; he 
surrounds his picture with the warm, genial, expansive 
atmosphere of the “‘ sunny South ;” and, dipping his pencil 
in the glowing sunlight, he tints those lips 

“ And cheeks before whose bloom the rose 
Its blushing treasure-house might close.”’ 


Bat, alas! in actual life, how soon does this full-blown, 
blushing Southern beauty fade away! How soon are the 
roses of health supplanted by the pale lilies of disease! 
How soon do the full, round form and the smooth features 
wither and shrink under the combined influence of climate, 
constitutional weakness, and bad habits of living! Of all 
women, Southern women should best know and obey the 
In the woman of the South, we feel a 


laws of health. 
peculiar interest; we bave been reared among them; we 
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have rejoiced in their smiles, and sympathized in their 
sorrows ; in sickness and in the dark hour of distress, we 
have been called to minister to them ; and often, too often, 
have we been able to trace the sufferings which so deeply 
moved our heart to violation of physical laws. By obe 
dience to those laws, health and beauty can be preserved, 
notwithstanding the adverse influences to which we have 
adverted. Will not our sisters return, then, from their 
wanderings, and, by obedience to physical as well as 
moral law, thus become patterns worthy of imitation iu 
all things? 
CoLumsus, Ga. 


Witerary Alotices. 


Booxs BY Mari.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

We have a little package from the GeneraL PRorestaNnt 
Episcopal Suxpay-Scnoor Union, the present month, of 
books intended for more direct instruction than those so 
lately noticed. Among them we find two last volumes of 
Norton’s LIVES OF THE BISHOPS 
and design of the series we have already spoken of. 


The general style 
Here 
we have the same simple narrative of the lives and labors 
of Bishop Ravenscroft of North Carolina, and the stil! 
widely regretted Bishop Wainwright of New York. The 
first is valuable for its items of church history, as well as 
its personal interest. The last will be welcome to many 
friends, who still live to endorse its truthfulness and feeling. 

LIFE OF GEORGE HERBERT. By George L. Duyck- 
inck. It is not often that a mind so finely cultivated, and 
so pure a literary taste, are devoted to the service of the 
little ones ; nor is this biography to be left to them alone; 
all who love and study the ‘‘songs of the spirit and the 
understanding” which have made George Herbert's name 
dear and familiar to these later generations, will find fresh 
interest gathered around his beautiful life, and the parish 
made classic by his presence and his labors. The appre- 
ciative and skilful hand of a Christian gentleman and 
scholar has retouched a faithful portrait faded by time, 
restoring its hues, and bringing every lovely lineament 
to light. 

WILLIE AND HARRIE, the story of two baby boys 
A faithful transcript of their brief lives, and the cheerful 
patience which marked their passing away to happier 
homes. It is the outpouring of a mother’s full heart, and 
written so that the youngest children, who beg for ‘‘Sun 
day stories,” listen with alternate smiles and tears. It has 
its own lesson to mothers, as showing how early and how 
happily a child’s mind may be impressed with right prin- 
ciples of action and loving thoughts of Jesus and Heaven. 

As an aid to this dearest of maternal duties, we havea 
tiny blue Catechism next on our list—emphatically the 
simplest and most interesting form in which we have ever 
seen “milk for babes” prepared. It is called CALVARY 
CATECHISM FOR THE LITTLE ONES. By Mrs. D. C. 
Westen. And every Sunday morning a group of the “ lit- 
tle ones” gather gladly around us, to learn the Bible story 
from its brief questions and replies, or the choice hymns 
collected at its close. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE SUNDAY EVENING LESSONS 
IN THE CHURCH SERVICE—is intended for Bible classes 
of advanced pupils, and unites brevity, clearness, and cor- 
rectness in its general arrangement, and the numerous 
references from experienced commentators. It is by a lay- 


man of Connecticut. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

OUGHT AMERICAN SLAVERY TO BE PERPETUATED? 
A Debate between Rev. W. G. Brownlow and Rev. A. Pryne, 
held at Philadelphia, September, 1858. In this volume, we 
have presented to us, in language much more remarkable 
for strength than for elegance, what may, with some jus- 
tice, be regarded as the views of the extremists of the 
South and the extremists of the North, in regard to the 
question of American slavery. The authors of the con- 
flicting views herein advanced claim, in their joint pre- 
face, to have ‘“‘spoken honestly, and with a sincere desire 

Price $1 25. 
comprising the 


to do good,” though not without prejudice. 

MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING ; 
Breeds, Breeding, and Management, in Health and Disease, 
of Dairy and cther Stock; the Selection of Milch Cows, 
with a full Explanation of Guenon’s Method; the Culture 
of Forage Plants, and the Production of Milk, Butter, and 
Cheese; embodying the most recent Improvements, and 
adapted to Farming in the United States and British Pro- 
With a Treatise upon the Dairy Husbandry of 
Holland; to which is added Horsfall’s System of Dairy 
By Charles L. Flint, Secretary of the Massa- 


vinces 


Management. 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture, author of “‘ A Treatise 
on Grasses and Forage Plants,’’ ete. Liberally illustrated, 
Not having a practical acquaintance with the subject 
treated of in this work, we cannot, of course, speak from 
our own knowledge with We do know, 


however, that it has received the unqualified approbation 


regard to it. 


of most, if not of all, of our agricultural journals. As 
many of our readers may desire such a book, we can, 
therefore, on the strength of these assurances, recommend 
the present volume to their consideration. Price $1 25. 

THOUGHTS OF FAVORED HOURS, upon Bible Inci- 
dents and Characters, and other Subjects. By Josiah 
Copley. This volume is intended to suggest subjects for 
contemplation, and to lead the mind aside from the beaten 
paths of theological discassion into new fields of thought 
and to the discovery of new religious truths. The subjects 
treated of are taken mostly from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The author, however, touches occasionally upon 
other themes which have presented themselves to his 
mind, as possessing moral and religious interest. While 
he has gone over a wide field of reflection, he has not 
meddled with the minor points of difference between the 
Christian sects; though, we presume, all will not regard 
his sentiments as orthodox. It is a book for perusal and 
meditation upon, in a quiet and unembarrassed hour. 
Price 50 cents. 

From C. M. Saxtrox, New York, through J. B. Lippry- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DORA DEANE, or, The East India Uncle; and MAG- 
GIE MILLER, or, Old Hagar’s Secret. By Mrs. Mary J. 
Holmes, author of *‘ Lena Rivers,”’ ‘‘The Homestead on 
the Hill-side,”’ ‘*‘ Meadow-Brook, or Rosa Lee,’ ‘‘ Tempest 
and Sunshine,” ete. etc. These two stories, embraced in 
one volume of nearly five hundred pages, are written in 
Mrs. Holmes’s always pleasant and fascinating style. 
Thongh absorbing in their interest, they present no exag- 
gerations in their portraitures of character, or improbabili- 
ties in their plots or incidents. Of the two, we prefer 
** Maggie Miller,” a tale of New England life, as being less 


distressing in its character than the story which precedes 
it. Price $1 25. 

From Puar.urps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Every 
Man his own Boswell. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. These 
genial papers are already so well known to most readers, 
that it does not seem necessary that we should at this late 
day attempt any further notice of them, than merely to 
announce their publication in book form. To the lovers of 
chaste language, refined sentiment, earnest thought, spark- 
ling wit, generous humor, vivacious fancy, and glowing 
imagination, the “‘ Autocrat” offers a rare feast, especially 
for a boarding-house ‘ breakfast-table,” to which all are 
cordially invited. We have no doubt the invitation will 
be accepted by an “‘innumerous multitude.” Price $1 00 

THE NEW PRIEST IN CONCEPTION BAY. In two 
volumes. This is a powerfully written novel, introducing 
the reader into many new scenes, and to many new and 
original characters. Though not strictly a religious con- 
troversial novel, it still inclines slightly in that direction, 
the author’s prefatory assertion to the contrary notwith- 
standing. It is the production, we learn, of a brother of 
the poet Lowell, and gives abundant promise of its com- 
poser’s speedily taking rank among our first romance- 
writers. Price $1 75. 

From George Savacr, New York, through J. B. Lir- 
Pincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE MUNICIPALIST. In two parts. Without wishing 
to become identified with the views and opinions of the 
unknown author of this political treatise, we yet desire to 
commend his truly instructive and comprehensive manual 
to the favorable consideration of all our readers. The author 
himself invites the attention of ladies to his work. ‘“‘We 
belong,” he says, ‘‘to those who are convinced that the 
career of a republic is of doubtful duration if the whole 
population is not penetrated with a sufficient knowledge of 
its public affairs to prevent them from coming under the 
exclusive possession of a favored few, or control of mere 
In regard to the importance of this 
knowledge, there is no difference between the sexes. 
Therefore, he continues, “‘such a book would not answer 
its purpose if it should not meet the favor of mothers and 
” The “ Muni- 
cipalist” is written in the form of familiar letters, and, 


party politicians. 


” 


daughters, as well as of fathers and sons 
with many wise and philosophic reflections, contains a 
vast amount of information in regard to the structure and 
operations of our national and State constitutions and 
governments. Price 80 cents. 

From Parry & McMILuay, Philadelphia :— 

DOLCE FAR NIENTE. By John R. Tait. This is a 
charming little collection of poems, dedicated, in a sonnet 
of rare elegance, to the poet-artist, Thomas Buchanan 
Read. Mr. Tait exhibits poetic merits of a high order; 
and the classic finish and exquisite sweetness of the few 
pieces contained in this, his first volume, ought to create 
a demand for an addition to their number; though, we 
may remark, they are not of a character likely to secure 
them immediate and extensive popularity. Price 50 cents. 

From Perersoy & Brotuers, Philadelphia:— 

DAVENPORT DUNN. A Manof our Day. By Charles 
Lever, author of ‘‘ Charles O'Malley,” “‘ Harry Lorrequer,”’ 
“* Jack Hinton.” ete. ete. ete. With illustrations by Phiz 
This is the first yolume of a novel, which, though it lacks 
the vivacity, fun, and frolic of Lever’s earlier works, is 
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nevertheless a story of exceeding interest, affording evi- 
dence of its author's ability to succeed in other than the 
military walks of fictitious literature. It is published from 
the advance sheets purchased from the author, and is uni- 
form with Peterson’s cheap edition of Lever’s works. 
Price 50 cents. 

THE MYSTERIOUS MARRIAGE: A True Romance of 
New York Life. Price 25 cents. 

THE WIFE'S TRIALS: A Novel. By Miss Pardoe, 
author of “‘The Jealous Wife,” ‘‘The Rival Beauties,” 
etc. etc. This is a new edition of perhaps the very best of 
Miss Pardoe’s always entertaining and deserved!y popular 
novels. It is uniform with the preceding volumes of the 
cheap edition of her works which the enterprising pub- 
lishers are now issuing. Price 50 cents, 

THE FOUR SISTERS: A Tule of Social and Domestic 
Life in Sweden. By Frederika Bremer, author of ‘‘The 
Neighbors,’’ ‘‘ The President’s Daughters,” etc. etc. Trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt. Authorized American edition, with 
the author’s dedication. We are indebted to the charming 
authoress of this volume for many tales of Swedish life, 
which have awakened within American breasts an interest 
ia the homes of her native land. Heretofore, she has 
opened the door only to reveal cheerful firesides and happy 
hearts; but, in the tale before us, she has led us to the 
inner chamber, and shown us the discontent, unhappiness, 
aud miseries, of a manifold character, resulting from the 
peculiar disadvantages, social and educational, under which 
the women of Sweden live. The most apathetic reader can- 
not fail to become deeply interested in this revelation of 
domestic life in that country, made, as it is, by one so well 
qualified to point out the faults in the social system of her 
nation, and to prescribe their appropriate remedies. In 
order to prevent any misunderstanding upon the part of 
purchasers, we will state that this work appeared some 
years ago, in this country, under the titie of “‘ Hertha. ° 
Price $1 25. 

PINEY WOOD'S TAVERN; or, Sam Slick in Texas. 
By the author of ‘‘A Stray Yankee in Texas,’ ‘‘ Adven- 
tures of Captain Priest,’ etc. etc. The Slick alluded to in 
the title of this volume is not, as one might readily infer, 
the veritable clockmaker himself, but his fortieth or forty- 
ninth cousin, Jared Bunce by name, whose speculative 
wanderings have finally domiciled him in the wilds of 
Texas. Cumbining in his character the shrewdness and 
humor of his distinguished kinsman with the somewhat 
aproarious and go-ahead spirit of the southwestern border 
trader, our new acquaintance is quite an amusing, though 
not over-refined, specimen of human nature. His yarns, 
together with those of the persons in whose company we 
find him, though at times almost too broad, are, neverthe- 
less, provocative of mirth, and convey shrewd practical 


lessons. Price 75 cents. 


From D. AppLeton & Co., New York, through Prrer- 
sun & Brornueks, Philadelphia:— 

BLONDE AND BRUNETTE; or, the Gothamite Arcady. 
This is a charmingly, though somewhat oddly written 
story of life in the City of Gotham, otherwise called New 
York. It is not, however, as might very naturally be 
inferred, an olla podrida of all kinds of crime, licentious- 
ness, and horror, sentimental ‘‘ Dead Rabbits,” pious 
newsboys, and virtuous apple-girls, but a natural picture 
of such personages, scenes, and events as are to be met with 
in what is most usually called ‘‘ good society.”” The pro- 
minent peculiarity of the story is that it affords the reader 
1n apparently unprejudiced view of the social traits and 
lifficulties of a family reared in the Catholic faith, ye’ 
moving in Protestant circles. It must not be supposed, 
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1 one; and, 





however, that the book is strictly a secta 
though at times a little sarcastic, its shafts seem to be fairly 
divided between ‘“‘ Positives” and ‘‘ Negatives.”’ Indeed, 
so fair has been this distribution, that both Protestant and 
Catholic readers may rise from the perusal of the story 
with feelings of satisfaction. But, however this may be, 
the author presents to us many pleasing examples of in- 
dustry, perseverance, and goodness, which may be profit 
ably imitated by men of all creeds. Price 75 cents. 
NIGHT-CAPS. By the author of “ Aunt Fanny's Christ 


mas Stories.” This is a neat little volume of stories fur 
children, whom it cannot fail to amuse and instruct. With 
much of humor and fancy, it contains mauy excellent moral 
lessons, which the juveniles will know how to appreciate 
Price 50 cents. 

THE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF POETRY. Collected and 
edited by Charles A. Dana. Though no little ferocity of 
criticism has been levelled at this collection of poems, on 
account of the alleged partiality of its editor, either in 
favoring poets north, or in ignoring the existence of poets 
south, of a certain line which is supposed to bisect ocr 
nationality, there is still abundant evidence, in the fact 
that our copy is of the third edition, that its sale has not 
been materially injured. That the work should have a 
good sale we do not wonder; for, even admitting the truth 
of all we have seen charged against it, it must still be 
acknowledged to be more complete, better arrauged, and 
cheaper than any book of a similar character yet prepared 
and published on this side the Atlantic. Itis a large royal! 
octavo volume, of eight hundred pages, containing selee- 
tions from among the most popular—perhaps not always 
the most imaginative—poems of English, Seotch, Irish, 
American, and German origin Fugitive anonymous 
pieces, whose merits have won them a place in the hearts 
of the people, have been gathered up, and research has 
been made through the literature of the past centuries, 
thus bringing to light much that is rare and beautiful. 
In the various classes of subjects selected—nature, child- 
hood, friendship, love, ambition, etc. etc.—few readess 
will not be certain to find something suited to their pee- 
liar tastes. Price $3 50. 

CORNELL’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY; 
Forming a Part of a Systematic Series of School Geogra- 
phies. Embracing an extended Course, and adapted to 
Pupils of the higher Classes in Public and Private Schools 
By S. 8. Cornell, Corresponding Member of the American 
Geographical and Statistical Society. From a cursory ex- 
amination of this work, we should deem it admirably 
adapted to fill the place which it is intended to occupy 
The geographical portion is well got up, and copiously 
illustrated by maps and engravings. The statistical aud 
other tables introduced at the close of the book embrace a 
larger variety of subjects than is commonly presented, and 
are of value not only to the scholar, but to every one wh. 
cannot afford more expensive sources of information. Price 


75 cents. 


From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Pretrps- 
son & Brotners, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called Prede 
ric the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. In four volumes 
Volumes I. and II. Looked for with the highest anticipa- 
tions of pleasure, and greatly needed t» fill up an im 
portant vacuum in reliable, authentic, and philosophie 
biography, this book has not disappointed expectation ; 
nor does it but partially occupy the void for which it was 
designed. By genius and education, and by the very 
nature of his style, at once free, vigorous, and original, no 


man of the present day seems better Otted than Carlyle wo 
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write the biography of such a monarch as was the Great 
Frederic; no one could have done more justice to his 
character, or appreciated with more sympathy his eccen- 
tricities of thought and action. Painstaking in his re- 
searches and investigations into the minutest details of 
everything connected with the subject of his history, he 
has been enabled to present us with to all appearances 
complete and truthful pictures, not only of the man who 
was at once hero, philosopher, and king, but also of the 
race and family from which he sprung, of the scenes that 
he visited, of the people over whom he ruled, and of his 
friends, associates, and favorites, and of the times in which 
he lived. And, when we add that these pictures are 
worked up in Carlyle’s best and most attractive manner, 
with all his boldness of touch, brilliancy of coloring, and 
quaint originality of expression, our readers need not be 
told that they have in store a literary repast of the most 
pleasing and instructive character. Price $2 50. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Designed 
for Academies and High Schools. By Elias Loomis, 
LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in the University of the City of New York, author of “‘A 
Course of Mathematics,” etc. With three hundred and 
sixty illustrations. The reputation of Professor Loomis 
is of itself sufficient guarantee of the fitness of this volume 
for the purposes of its production. It exhibits the “‘lead- 
ing principles of natural philosophy in a methodical and 
scientific form, without any use of the mathematics beyond 
the first elements of algebra, geometry, and plane trigo- 
nometry.” Eminently clear and intelligible in style and 
method, it combines with the general principles it is de- 
signed to teach a great variety of useful information and 
succinct accounts of all the more important discoveries in 
science up to the present day. Price §) 25. 

From Dick & Firzaeraup, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

EVERY WOMAN HER OWN LAWYER. A Private 
Guide in all Matters of Law, of Essential Interest to 
Women, and by the Aid of which every Female may, in 
whatever Situation, understand her Legal Course and Re- 
dress, and be her own Legal Adviser; containing the 
Laws of the different States relative to Marriage and 
Divorce, Property in Marriage, etc. etc. ete. By George 
Bishop. This will be found a very useful book, the ob- 
jects and aims of which are clearly and succinctly indi- 
cated by its title. Price #1, bound in half leather, and 
sent to any address in the United States, free of postage. 

PORTRAITS OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS; or, a Peep 

‘into Hymen’s Kingdom. By Uncle Ben. In view of the 
histories ‘‘Uncle Ben”’ has given us of the trials, troubles, 
and tribulations of his married friends, we have little 
occasion to wonder at his being a confirmed old bachelor. 
While we express no doubt as to the truthfulness of his 
portraits, we will at the same time intimate our regret 
that circumstances did not introduce him into happier and 
more genial households. Had it been his good fortune to 
become acquainted with some of the pleasant family circles 
in which we are so favored as to be an intimate, his pictures 
of married life would have been less sombre in their color- 
ing, and he himself might have signed his name ‘“‘ Bene- 
dict’’ instead of plain “Ben.” His book, however, is an 
excellent one, not only in a literary point of view, but also 
as inculcating lessons and throwing out hints and warn- 
ings by which many may profit. Price $1 25 

THE SOCIABLE; or, One Thousand and One Home 
Amusements. W would again call the attention of our 
readers to this almost inexhaustible repertory of entertain- 


ment for the family circle. Though the season for gift 





books has passed for the present, this volume is one that 
the young people will not object to receiving at any period 
between the first of January and the thirty-first of Decem- 
ber. Price $1 00, 


From Ropert M. De Wirt, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brotuers, Philadelphia:— 

THE TENANT-HOUSE; or, Embers from Poverty's 
Hearthstone. An excellently written book, vividly, yet 
not offensively, depicting poverty and vice in their most 
appalling shape, and, at the same time, presenting, iv 
warm and effective colors, numerous pictures of sublime 
virtue in the lowest walks of life. The ‘“‘Tenant-House” 
is calculated to draw out the warmest sympathies of the 
human heart, and its influences cannot be otherwise than 
good. Price $1 25. 


From Srayrorp & Detisser, 508 Broadway, New 
York, through T. B. Peterson & Brorners, Philadel- 
phia:— 

ORIENTAL TALES OF FAIRYLAND. A delightful 
little volume of tales, which, though designed for the en- 
tertainment and moral instruction of young persons, will 
be taken up and perused with interest by the more ad- 
vanced members of the family circle. We fully agree with 
the translator of these tales in considering it an important 
“mistake to suppose that readers of nine or ten years of 
age cannot be amused or instructed, except in the language 
of the nursery.’’ No stronger evidence of this fact need be 
required than the simple statement that two of the most 
popular books with children of the age referred to—‘‘ Ro- 
binson Crusoe,” and “‘ The Swiss Family Robinson”—are 
written in a style suited to the strength of the most matured 
intellect, or, at least, with no attempt to belittle the lan- 
guage to the standard of nursery-maids. 

LIFE AMONG THE CHILDREN. By the author of 
* Aunt Fanny’s Stories,”’ ete. etc. One of the nicest story- 
books of the season, with handsome pictures, and intended 
for the more juvenile portion of the little folks—that is, for 
girls and boys ranging from six to ten years. 

THE YULE LOG. Though intended as a Christmas 
book, and, therefore, somewhat out of season now, this 
charming series of stories for the young is one they will 
not refuse to accept, even in February. The title of the 
collection is derived from the English custom of families 
assembling every Christmas Eve around a blazing fire, 
made from a great log, called the “‘ Yule Log,” and lighted 
by a brand preserved from the preceding year’s festival, 
and spending the evening merrily in sports, or in telling 
amusing stories 

BYE AND BYE. By Virginia F. Townsend. 

BUDS FROM THE CHRISTMAS BOUGHS: And other 
Tales. By Virginia F. Townsend. Having noticed these 
volumes in our January number, we will only state, while 
calling attention to them again, that they deserve the popu- 
larity they have already attained. Price 63 cents each. 


From Derry & Jackson, New York, through Petrersoy 
& Brorugrs, Philadelphia :— 

WHILE IT WAS MORNING. By Virginia F. Town- 
send. We have already, in our January number, given a 
favorable notice of this truly beautiful book, beautiful as 
well in its conception as in its execution. Price $1 00. 

FUTURE LIFE; or, Scenes in Another World. By 
George Wood, author of “Peter Schlemihl in America,” 
“Modern Pilgrims,” etc. This is a remarkably fanciful 
production by one of our most fanciful writers, presenting 
to us, in the form of a religious romance, the somewhat 
dilettante notions of its author with regard to the employ 
ments and enjoyments of the future life. Price $1 00 
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From Roepp & Caruetox, 310 Broadway, New York, 
through Hazarp & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE WITCHES OF NEW YORK, as encountered by Q. 
K. Philander Doesticks, P.B. This may prove a valuable 
book to the community, revealing, as it does, the secrets 
of modern fortune-telling and necromancy,.and disclosing 
the rea! characters, aims, and chicaneries of those myste- 
rious personages who promise so much to the public 
through the columns of our city newspapers. The author 
has given truthful, though somewhat humorously colored 
descriptions of visits paid by him to divers fortune-tellers 
in the city of New York, detailing, with faithful and 
minute accuracy, their appearance, surroundings, conver- 
sations, and modes of proceeding in their wicked and 
ridiculous attempts to unveil the future. He presents us 
with many facts, which, though they have long been 
familiar to officials and a few others, will startle the public 
when they become known. Price $1 25. 

ISABELLA ORSINI: An Historical Novel of the Fifteenth 
Century. By F. D. Guerrazzi, author of ‘‘ Beatrice Cenci.”’ 
Translated from the Italian, by Luigi Monti, A. M., In- 
structor in Italian, at Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Powerfully written, and exhibiting in all its features the 
hand of the accomplished artist, this novel is nevertheless 
one which, in our humble opinion, is neither suited for 
American tastes, nor likely to leave a good impression 
upon the minds of American readers. Of Italian manners 
and morals in the fifteenth century, a faithful and un- 
prejudiced picture would no doubt be sufficiently revolt- 
ing; but when we know that it is scarcely possible for us, 
at this day, to obtain any other ideas of them than are to 
be derived from the hate-engendered and distorted exagge- 
rations which rival and contending factions have left of 
each other, we must admit that the cause of virtue is more 
likely to be conserved by complete ignorance upon the sub- 
ject. At any rate, whatever knowledge we may desire in 
regard to such matters should be drawn from the pages of 
carefully prepared history, not through the medium of 
highly wrought and strongly colored fiction. In justice 
to the author of “Isabella Orsini,’’ however, we will 
state that, wicked, depraved, and morally disgusting as 
his characters may be, his own reflections and observations 
are generally unexceptionable, and indicative of a just 
appreciation of all that is true and good. Price $1 25. 

From Ticknor & Fiexips, Boston, through Hazarp & 
Brotruers, 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, and other 
Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. At this late 
day, when the unexampled sale, within a few days, of 
nearly twenty thousand copies has fully attested the popu- 
larity of ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,” it seems un- 
necessary that we should give the poem more than our 
accustomed notice. The anecdote upon which it is founded 
is, we imagine, tolerably well known. Miles Standish, 
after the death of his first wife, falls in love witha “fair 
Puritan maiden,” named Priscilla—shall we say it?— 
Mullins. ‘‘ Not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the mouth 
of a cannon,” the gallant captain nevertheless lacks the 
courage necessary for a wooer, and deputes his secretary, 
John Alden, ‘‘an elegant scholar, having the graces of 
speech, and skill in the turning of phrases,” to pop the 
question for him. Though himself enamored of Priscilla, 
John undertakes the perilous mission, and performs his 
task with such earnestness and feeling, that the maiden, 
smiling archly, “‘and with eyes overrunning with laugh- 
ter,’’ says, “‘in a tremulous voice,” “‘Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John?’ What follows, we leave the 


curiosity of our readers to learn by a perusal of the volume 








itself. The minor poems in this collection are fully equal 
to the very best of Mr. Longfellow's former pieces. Price 
75 cents. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES O° SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. Fill- 
ing a noticeable void in biographic literature, this elegant 
volume should receive a sincere and hearty welcome. 
Classic, yet warm and genial, in its style, it presents to 
us, in a comparatively small and certainly convenient 
space, all the memorials which have descended to our day, 
of that hero whose brief and beautiful life was “ poetry 
put into action”—the learned, accomplished, handsome, 
gentle, generous, and earnest-hearted Sir Philip Sidney. 
The labor of collecting and enshrining these memorials 
has evidently been a labor of love; and, as such, the re- 
sult is the more pleasing and attractive, as well to the in- 
tellect as to the heart. Price $1 00. 

From Caar.es Desiiver, No. 714 Chestnut Street, oppo- 
site the Masonic Hall, Philadelphia:— 

PRIMARY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Designed for 
the Use of the Younger Class of Learners. Copiously 
illustrated. By John Johnston, LL. D., Professor of 
Natural Science in the Wesleyan University, author of 
“ Johnston’s Turner’s Chemistry,” ‘‘Johnston’s Natural 
The title of this neat little volume suf- 
Plain and simple in style, its 


Philosophy,” ete. 
ficiently indicates its object. 
lessons and explanations seem well adapted to the compre- 
hension of the youthful mind; and it will no doubt afford 
the young student valuable assistance in obtaining a know- 
ledge of the important subjects of which it treats. 

From T. H. Srocxroy, Philadelphia :— 

STAND UP FOR JESUS! A Christian Ballad ; 
Notes, Illustrations, and Music, and a few 
Poems, by the same author. This is an appropriate tribute 
to the Christian virtues of the late lamented Dudley A. 


with 
additional 


Tyng, whose dying charge, ‘Stand up for Jesus!” suy- 
gested the principal composition of the volume. That 
composition, few of our readers, we may safely say, have 
not read and admired. 
form, and with so many attractive surroundinys, it de- 


In its present neat and tasteful 


serves, and will no doubt receive, a warm welcome into 
every Christian household. Price: faucy cloth, 50 cents; 
gilt, 68 cents. Churches, Sunday-schools, Bible-classes, 
etc., supplied with packages at wholesale prices. For 
warded by mail, postage free, on receipt of price by pub- 
lishers. Postage stamps received for single cupies. 

From Lrypsay & Biaxktston, Philadelphia :— 

SUNSHINE; or, Kate Vinton. By Harriet B. McKee- 
ver, author of “‘Twilight Musings,’’ etc. A story of 
school-girl life, easily and naturally told, written by one 
who is evidently a close observer and keen discriminator 
of character, especially among the young. The aim of the 
writer is high ; and she has succeeded in inculcating pre- 
cious moral truths while interesting and amusing the 
youthful reader. We need many such writers. Price 
75 cents. 

From Gorip & LixcoLy, Boston :— 

SAFE HOME; or, the Last Days and Happy Death of 
Funnie Kenyon. An interesting account of the sickness 
aud death of a child of poverty. Her short life and tri- 
umphaat death are so described as to make a deep impres- 
sion on the young. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES. By Walter Aimwell, author 
of ‘‘ Oscar,” ‘‘ Boy’s Own Guide,"’ etc. With illustrations. 
We have before us six of this series—‘‘Clinton; or, Boy- 
Life in the Country.’’ ‘Marcus; or, the Boy-Tamer.”’ 
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‘Whistler; or, the Manly Boy.” “Oscar; or, the Boy 
who had his Own Way.” ‘Jessie; or, Trying to be 
Somebody ;” and “Ella; or, Turning over a New Leaf.” 
The titles of these books will give a sufficiently clear idea 
ef the purpose of the writer; and this purpose he has car- 
ried out, in each work, in a story written in an animated 
and agreeable style, full of incident and variety, and with 
characters in the highest degree natural and lifelike. This 
Aimwell series is one of the best libraries for the young 
we know, whether considered in the light of moral teach- 
ing, or merely as affording amusement and interest. Price 
75 cents per volume. 

THE HARVEST AND THE REAPERS: Home-Work for 
All, and How to Doit. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb, author 
of “Cyclopedia of Missions,” etc. There are many per- 
sons with a strong sense of duty, and desire to fulfil the 
purpose for which they were created, and make their lives 
rich in good deeds, who allow month after month and year 
after year to slip by unimproved simply because they do 
not know how to commence their work. To such, this 
book would be invaluable, as it tells, in a direct and prac- 
tical manner, how each one can take the best advantage of 
the opportunities for effort lying close around all, and illus- 
trating each direction by such accounts of what has been 
done in similar circumstances, as will afford not only 
example but encouragement. Price 62 cents. 


From Carter & Brotners, New York :— 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE NURSERY ; or, Fami- 
liar Narratives from the Book of Genesis. By the author 
of “ Ministering Children.” The title of this little book is 
a sufficient indication of its character. 
of Bible stories, simply written and interesting, as well as 


It contains a series 


instructive. Price 50 cents. 

THE SHEEPFOLD AND THE COMMON: or, The Evan- 
gelical Rambler. A series of plain, familiar sketches, most 
of them evidently founded on actual occurrences, and all 
turning upon topics of the utmost interest to every one 
who cares for his own soul. Often illustrating some intri- 
cate doctrinal point, in such a manner as to throw clearer 
light upon it, or enforcing some essential truth in a way 
that would make it take a deep hold upon the mind. It 
would be a very useful book in a library for the young. 
Price $2 00. 

LIGHT FOR THE LINE; or, the Story of Thomas Ward, 
a Railway Workman, By the author of “‘ English Hearts 
and English Hands” and “‘ Memorials of Captain Hedley 
" We are always glad to see another work by 
This, although a slight sketch, is 
It cannot fail to be useful 


Vicars 
this popular anthoress. 
full of interest and instruction. 
in quickening the zeal of all the laborers in Christ's vine- 
yard, and in teaching the too often forgotten truth, that 
His most faithful followers are among those “ poor in this 
world.” It gives one instance of the rich harvest those 
may expect to reap, who go in the spirit of our Saviour, 
and preach His gospel to the ignorant. Price 25 cents. 
THE JULIA. By the author of “Vara.” An extremely 
interesting Btory, well told, and illustrating a most import- 
ant moral truth—the power of Christian love over the most 
reckless and desperate. The plot is well laid, the characters 
most naturally and effectually drawn, and the whole story 


is carried on with unflagging life and vigor. Price $1 00. 


New York :— 
By Francis Wayland. 


From Sretpoxs, Brakemay, & Co., 
SERMONS TO THE CHURCHES 
This is a collection of eight sermons, npon different subjects, 
the design of which is “to urge upon individual Christians 
the duty of personal effort for the conversion of men, and 
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a more consistent and uncompromising profession of reli- 
gion. Addressed to disciples of every name,” continues 
the author, ‘“‘I hope I have not erred in denominating them 
Sermons to the Churches."’ The subjects of these sermons 
are as follows: ‘‘The Apostolic Ministry,’’ “‘The Church a 
Society for the Conversion of the World,” “‘ Christian Wor- 
ship,” ‘“‘A Consistent Piety the Demand of the Age,” 
“Slavery to Public Opinion,” “‘The Perils of Riches,” 
“Prevalent Prayer,”’ and ‘‘ Responsibility for the Moral 
Condition of Others.’ There may be very recondite points 
in these discourses, with regard to which different sects hold 
different opinions ; but so far as their general tenor is con- 
cerned, they cannot but meet with the approval of all cood 
men of every denomination of practical Christians. Price 
$1 00. 


From SHetpox, Brakemay, & Co., New York, througa 
Witti1am 8. & ALFRED Martiex, 608 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

MEMOIR OF REV. DAVID TAPPAN STODDARD, 
Missionary to the Nestorians. By Joseph P. Thompson, 
D. D., Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church. This 
is the biography of an estimable man and zealous mission- 
ary, the perusal of which cannot fail to awaken piety and 
enthusiasm in well-doing. Price $1 25. 

From Maynew & Baker, Boston, through Gaut & VoLk- 
MAR (successors to H. Cowpertawalre & Co.), 609 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE NEW GAMES OF TOURNAMENT AND KNIGHT- 
HOOD. These two new games, the first of which is de- 
signed for small children, form a very excellent and appro- 
priate addition to the family circle. Directions for playing 
accompany them. 


Godens Arm-Chair. 





Gopry ror Feprvary.—‘' Winter,”’ a seasonable plate 
and a beautiful engraving—one of our regular series of 
superior embellishments. 





“Here is ANOTHER VALENTINE’—a fashion-plate, de- 
signed expressly for us, and containing fashions that can 
be worn. It will be seen that this is a picture as well asa 
fashion-plate. 





Tae Masontc Strpprr—an original design, expressly for 
Godey, and one too expensive to be imitated. 

Ovr Reapine Mattrer.—‘‘ Homespun and Velvet,” onr 
great story, is published in this number. It is by Marion 
Harland, author of *‘ Alone,”’ “Hidden Path,” ete., who 
writes for no other magazine. ‘‘ Miss Slimmens”’ decided!y 
improves. Poor woman! she will get herself in a scrape 
at last; the poetry is great. ‘A Week at Waveland,”’ by 
Pauline Forsyth. ‘Two Sides to a Picture,”’ by Alice B 
Haven, is one of the best stories she has ever written. “St 
Valentine’s Day,” by Virginia De Forrest, and “ Jessie, 
the Lame Girl,” by Annie Fraust. Compare these stories 
with those of any other magazine, and we are willing to 
abide the decision. 





Lert it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
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Missina Nompers.—Those who do not receive a January 
number must write for it at once, and so with every other 
number of the year; if they do not, we do not feel obliged 
to supply them. A club will be sent for 1859, we will say, 
and we are then informed that certain numbers in 1858 
never came to hand. This may be so, and then again it 
may not; they may have lost the numbers by lending 
them, and then call upon us to supply the deficiency. 
Now let it be distinctly understood that we will only 
supply missing numbers when they are written for at 
the time. When you receive a March number, and the 
February number has not been received, then write. 

“Tue Sona-Brrp Fancrer.”—Every lady who keeps 
birds should have this useful book. We can furnish it for 
twenty-five cents, and it is worth dollars to them. 

ANOTHER ImPpostor.—We have no agent by the name of 
R. 8. Kellogg, Middlebury, Vermont. How often must 
we repeat that we have no agents? L. 8. Weaver, P. M., 
Edmundsville, New York, informs us that a person by 
that name has been procuring subscribers for the “ Lady's 
Book,” ‘* Arthur’s,” and “ Ballou’s Monthly.” 

Tortet Curt CLiasps.—A new article, to take the place 
of curl papers. A most ingenious and useful article; one 
that will entirely supersede the ungraceful paper. These 
clasps are manufactured by the celebratéd firm of Gibbud, 
Ivins, & Co. They also make thirty-four different styles 
of shawl and scarf pins; also hair pins, belt clasps, fancy 
dress buttons, etc. ; but the toilet curl clasp is a new in- 
vention. We will give the directions how to produce a 
most luxuriant set of curls:— 

Directions for using the Toilet Curl Clasps.—Moisten 
the hair with cold water, comb and part it; then unhook 
the clasps and commence at the smallend. Roll the hair 
around them tight and smoothly, with the large end of the 
clasp up. Hook them, and let them remain so for a few 
hours; then unhook them, and place the thumb and fore- 
finger on the curl and draw out the clasp without unwind- 
ing it in the least, and your ringlet will be smooth and 
perfect. 

They will form curls in less time if the clasps are heated 
in the oven of the stove just so warm that they can be han- 
dled, before the hair is rolled on tothem. There are three 
sizes, Nos. 1, 2,3. No. 3 being the largest. 

PartTicv.ar Notice.—If money is not sent direct to the 
publisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, do not write to us to 
supply you with the Book. If you choose to subscribe to 
any association, or in any other way than direct to us, you 
must take the consequences; and we are also determined 
not to waste post-office stamps in answering letters upon 
this subject. 

Domestic Recerpts.—We have devoted four pages of our 
magazine, for years past, to the publication of household 
receipts, given programmes for dinners for every month in 
the year, published all the engravings that could be found 
illustrative of the subject; and but even now, others are 
beginning to find out that this matter is worthy of some 
attention. We published, in January, a wedding break- 
fast, and we have had on hand some time, waiting an op- 
portunity for publication, ‘‘ How to set dinner-tables for 
large and small parties.” It is very amusing to see how 
our contemporaries follow our lead. We have some dispo- 
sition to publish our cuts reversed; it would not be long 
before you would find them in the other magazines, pub- 
lished in the same way. 
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Great EnTeRPRise.—The North American, of this city, 
published and edited by Morton McMichael, Esq., pub- 
lished all the Gevernment documents the day after they 
were received. We think this is unprecedented in the 
annals of newspapers. 





We now give the full receipt for Faith Cakes. Some of 
the ingredients were omitted in the former receipt. 

Fairs CAkes.—Two eggs, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
a piece of butter as large as a walnut, and a teaspoonful of 
saleratus. Flour to make a stiff dough; roll out, and cut 
into cakes with the edge of a tumbler. Fry in lard toa 
nice brown. They are nice; try them. 





A WHOLE alphabet of fancy letters, for marking, is given 
in this number. 

Ow another page will be found a new circular of Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, of prints and engravings suit- 
able for Grecian painting, etc., and other information. Mr. 
J. E. Tilton, of Salem, finding his business in this line se 
much enlarged, has, in connection with his brother, made 
their principal house at 161 Washingtun Street, Boston, for 
the better accommodation of their customers and them- 
selves. The old house at Salem at present continues as a 
branch of the same. 

Tue Franklin Agricultural Society of Ohio, has again 
offered the Lady’s Book as a premium, and ordered a large 
number of copies. 

*“*PaLestTIne, Past AND Present.’’—We have received 
from J. Challen & Son some beautiful illustrations of this 
work, about to be presented to the public. ‘‘ Fruits and 
Flowers of Palestine” is a beautiful colored engraving; 
indeed, it is superb! The mezzotints and wood-cuts are 
also beautiful. The letter-press is by the Rev. Henry Os- 
born, A.M. From $4 00 to $5 50 will be the price, accord- 
ing to the binding. 

We may, with propriety, here mention that the story 
with engravings, the first in the January number, is an 
invaluable one—‘*The Unexpected Visitor.”” We have 
seen the articles thus made up, and they are very pretty 
and useful. We may also mention that ‘‘ Street Music,” 
in that number, was also designed expressly for us by 
White, of this city, and is a true picture of what may be 
daily seen in our streets. Even now such a group is be- 
fore our door. We think we may unhesitatingly say that 
Godey’s is the only magazine that has ever published 
original designs. Others depend upon what they can pick 
up that will cost nothing We 
have been benefited by the ladies of the States; and we 
will do all we can to make an adequate return. The 
colored patterns in either number, the Purses in January, 
the Slipper in this number, or the music in either number, 
could not be bought for less than twenty-five cents each. 
These two articles in either number would cost fifty cents; 
and yet we furnish the Book entire at twenty-five cents a 


We are not so governed. 


number, and much less at club prices. 





Ovr drawing-lessons is a department that no other maga- 
zine has yet attempted to imitate, and it is a wonderful 
fact to relate. 





Reaper, did you ever “‘catch a Tartar?” See plate in 
front of the book ; see the execution of it, and do compare 
our wood engravings with those of the other magazines 


Do! we ask it of you in justice to ourselves. 
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Ovr Eptriox.—We now know that we shall print the 
largest edition, for 1859, that has ever been published by 
a magazine We 
now receive, and have been doing so for some time past, 
The stertes in Godey 


The indications are strong in that way. 


ver one thousand eubscribers a day. 
sre far superior to those in any other magazine; the steel 
plates are as far superior as is gaslight to a penny candle; 
the fashions are those that can be used, there are more of 

em, and they are only those that can be relied on; our 
receipts dowble those of any other work. We always have 
done, and still continue to publish such stories as can be 
ead aloud in the family circle; we give double the number 
f engravings of any other work; we publish more steel 
I in fact, we do all that others say they do. We re- 
ceive, every day, information, both written and tangible, 
that ours is the most popular magazine of the day; and 
we still contend that it is the only real lady’s book that is 
published, and it is original. All others copy from it; 
they could not live without doing so. 


lates; 





Peart Carp-Casgss manufactured for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 
Beautifully .ntaid with various colored shells, $3 00 


Second mourning card-cases, 2 00 





At publishers of newspapers, books, and magazines 
are requested to send specimens to Wm. M. Reed, general 
ageat, Tuskegee, Alabama. 





How Tro Remit.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes ; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Notes on all solvent banks taken at par. 
Be careful and pay the postage on your letter, and di- 


rect it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





Harr Ornxsaments.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charias of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

“Tue Maareran’s Own Boox.”—Get it; it is worth 
twenty dollars toa family. You that would like to keep 
your children in at night, get it. 
Let us call attention to ‘‘ The Sociables,’ 
We can re- 


It is an endless source 
of amusement. . 
the advertisement of which is on our cover. 
commend this, aleo; and we never recommend a work 
unless it deserves it. Get these two books—the price is 
only one dollar for each—and with them ne family need 
be without amusement. 

Sotvest Banxs.—We take the notes of all solvent banks 
in payment for the Lady’s Book. 
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For Grecian Patntine.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, and 
Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
gravings, which they send by mail, post paid, on receipt 
of price. 


Size of Plate. Price, 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18, 1 50 
The Farm-Yard, 13 by 19, 1 50 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17, 13 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11, 1 00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11, 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11, 60 
Age and Infancy, 6 by 22, 200 
Evangeline (Longfellow’s), 100 
Beatrice Cenci, 1 00 


The first seven are intended for Grecian and Antique 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 
to paint, the colors used, and how to mix. 

They also continue to publish desirable things in this 
line, of which they send notice to their customers. 

Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, and all Artists’ materials. 

Sets of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnishes, 
oils, brushes, and other needful materials for the arts of 
Grecian and Antique Oil Painting, furnished for$3. Small 
trial pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
arts will be communicated to our customers without extra 
char ge. 

Directions in our new style of Grecian and Antique 
Painting on Glass, Oriental and Potichimanie, furnished, 
full and complete (so that any child may learn without 
other instruction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules for 
varnishes, etc. 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitled to the directions free. 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 
the materials to the amount of five dollars, may deduct the 
one dollar paid for directions. 

Address J. E. Tirton & Co., Publishers and Dealers in 
Artists’ Goods, Boston, where they have established their 
principal house for the better accommodation of a large 
and increasing business. 

*“Precociovs CHILpREX,” page 153.—We recommend 
parents to read this article. 





‘Sone or THE Sea” is a new piece of music, composed 
and arranged expressly for the Book, by Professor George 
R. Poulten, and inscribed to his friend J. Starr Holloway. 
Here, again, the Lady’s Book takes precedence over all 
other publications, in publishing entirely original music. 
Other magazines take what the music publishers choose to 
present them with. Mr. Holloway deserves great credit 
for this department. 


Mrs. Eruis of Milwankee, Wisconsin, furnishes sets of 
Honiton laces at all prices. Collars that are large reduced, 
reformed, or enlarged, or in any way transformed from one 
shape to another. Handkerchiefs, capes (black), &c. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Wm. Ellis, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Do not register your letters; and another piece of advice 
we give is this: Don't let any person know you are going 
to send money. Put your letter in the post-office, keeping 
your own counsel, as if it were a letter without money. 
How often are we written, when money miscarries, “I 
put the money in the letter in the presence of ——!” 
and no doubt intrusted it to that person to mail. Again we 
say, let no one know that there is money in your letter. 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Tuere is nothing that adds so much to the beauty of a 
well-kept garden as a judicious selection of annual flowers, 
all of which can be propagated from seed. Many of them 
continue in bloom, without any intermission, from early 
in the spring until late in the autumn, differing thus essen- 
tially from most of the perennial varieties, which remain 
in bloom but a short period. In the present number, I 
purpose giving a brief descriptive list of a few of the most 
desirable varieties, which should be sown during the 
months of January or February to insure their early 
blooming. Before proceeding with the list, it may not be 
unacceptable to give a few hints relative to the sowing of 
flower-seeds and the management of the young plants, 
which, at this season of the year, require more care than 
late in the season. The best soil to sow in isa mixture 
ef equal parts of sand, leaf-mould, and loam, which should 
be thoroughly mixed ; then fill up your pots or boxes to 
within one-half inch of the rim; press the soil firmly and 
evenly in the pot, which can be done most conveniently 
with the bottom of an empty flower-pot ; then sow your 
seed evenly over the surface, and, with the addition of a 
little more sand in the same soil, cover the seeds, accord- 
ing to their size, say from one-eighth to one-quarter of an 
inch; then press the soil, as before, even and firm with 
the bottom of a flower-pot; water sparingly, enough to 
keep the soil moist, avoiding either extreme of too dry or 
wet. As soon as the plants appear, they will require your 
careful attention, as the least over watering may cause 
them to “‘damp off,” and suddenly destroy all your hopes. 
They should now have as much sun as possible, and, 
when the weather is pleasant, some air may be admitted. 
As soon as the plants are large enough to handle, pick 
them out of the seed-pot ; in other words, transplant them 
into another pot, placing them about one inch apart; they 
must now be shaded for a few days from the sun, until 
they are established; when large enough, they can be 
planted separately into small pots, and kept thus until the 
proper season for planting out in the garden. 

ALonsoa (several varieties).— Beautiful greenhouse 
plants, but flower finely in the open ground. The flowers 
of all the species are a rich scarlet. 

Canna, or Indian Shot Plant.—This is desirable not 
ouly for the beauty of its spikes of scarlet flowers, but also 
for its elegant foliage. The seed should be soaked in warm 
water at least twelve hours before planting. 

Copa Scanpens—Mezican Climbing Cobea.—The flow- 
ers are large, purple and bell-shaped. It is a rapid climber, 
and, if located in a warm, sunny place, will remain in 
bloom until cut down by frost. 

GatLLarpia Picta—Painted Gaillardia.—Showy and 
beautiful crimson and yellow flowers, well deserving a 
place in every flower-garden. 

Mavraypia BaRcLAYANA.—An elegant climbing-plant, 
ef rapid growth, suitable for trellises, frames, &c., loaded 
with its rich, purple, foxglove-shaped flowers until late 
in the autumn. It presents a charming appearance. J. 
rosea, similar to the above, except in the color of the flow- 
ers, which are a bright rose. 

MATHIOLA, var.—German Ten-Week Stock.—The new 
large flowering varieties are superb, with beautiful, showy, 
and most fragrant flowers. No garden is complete with- 
out them. 

Paiox Drommowpn, in all its varieties, is worthy of a 
place in every garden, an indispensable plant, remaining 
in bloom until late in the autumn. The new varieties are 

TaunsBerGiA.—Handsome climbing-plants. The alata 
has buff-colored flowers, with dark throat. The awran- 








tica, or orange-flowered, is also a beautiful variety. The 
plants throw out many lateral branches, and will require 
training to a trellis or frame-work. 

VersexA.—This universal and indispensable favorite is 
80 well known as to require no description here. I have, 
the past season, succeeded in raising seed from all the most 
splendid and showy varieties. Those who cannot procure 
plants conveniently will find no difficulty in raising fine 
varieties from this seed. They will bloom freely the whole 
summer. 

Visca Rosea and Atpa—Madagascar Periwinkle.— 
There are two varieties, the red and white. Both bloom 
during the whole season, and are very showy when 
planted in masses. A warm, dry situation suits them 
best. 

For the information of those who may wish to procure 
the above seeds, I would state that I will mail the assort- 
ment for an inclosure of one dollar to my address. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
327 Chestnut Street. 
More evidences of the great value of the Lady’s Book :— 
Fioripa, Nov. 1858. 

Eacu month I find myself wondering if the next book 
will be better than the one just received ; and when the 
next comes, I say, yes, this is better! but how is it possi- 
ble? I thought they were perfect months ago. I inclose 
you my club of $14. B. 


Misstsstpri, Dec. 1858. 
Dear Sir: This has been a tedious year, because I have 
had the misfortune to be without your admirable monthly, 
which I unbesitatingly pronounce superior to any now in 
existence. It comprises so much reading matter, so chaste 
and refined, and the engravings so elegant, and, in short, 
the work is so complete that I wonder how any lady can 
afford to do without it. Cc. 
Texas, Nov. 1858. 
Ir always gives me pleasure to get up this little club. 
We all have been so much pleased with it this year, and if 
it is only half so good next year we will not complain. 
Hoping this may reach you safely, 


I remain, yours respectfully, Mrs. A. 


CLUB oF TWELVE. 
HaktTrorD, Nov. 27, 1858. 
For the inclosed money, I wish you to send your trea- 
It has proved itself a necessary com- 
I take pleasure in sending 


sure of a magazine. 
panion, and a fireside friend. 
you anotherclub. The list will be enlarged, for the people 
here begin to find out its merits. Mrs. D. 


Cuivs or TEN. 
INDIANA. 


I BEARTILY thank yon for the pleasure and profit you 
have afforded us. Ifa good cake is wanted, or a particular 
dish to be prepared, or a nice pattern wanted, Godey is 
consulted, and always with some satisfaction. Though 
money is scarce, we must have Godey ; 80 we again send 
aclub. We hope long to assist you thus in your capacity 
of ‘‘ Woman’s Benefactor.” 

Missouri. 

Ir would only be doing the Lady’s Book the justice 
which it so highly merits, to say, that the promptness with 
which it is received at this office, the many valuable re- 
ceipts which it contains, together with the high-toned, 
instructive, and moral character of its general reading 
matter, have won for it a place in our memory, a home in 
our sanctum, and a position to which all other periodicals 
of a like character may with an honorable pride seek to 


attain. Respectfully yours, P. 
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Music: Acceprep AND Deciixep. —Several inquiries 
having been received in reference to the fate of certain 
pieces of music sent with a view to insertion in the Book, 
we reply that, for various reasons, it is impossible to make 
use of the following :— 

“Love me no Longer,” “ Fascination Waltz,” ‘‘ Crino- 
line Waltz,” “‘ Bird Song,” “‘ Our Banner ’s Waving” (good, 
but not suitable for a Lady’s Book ; the composer will try 
again), and ‘“‘The Tempest Polka.” 

While it may be evident to all our contributors that but 
a limited number of pieces can be inserted in our pages, we 
shall nevertheless impartially treat all compositions sub- 
mitted for the purpose, and decline none worthy of ac- 
ceptance, unless for want of room. The requisite stamps 
inclosed will generally insure a prompt reply to all com- 
munications, or the return of the MS. if rejected. 

The following pieces are accepted for publication in the 
months named :— 

“Dream Sweetly, Love.” By Prof. Edward Ambuhl— 
in March. 

“Continental Polka.” By Wm. Lewis, of the Conti- 
nental Vocalists—in April. 

Other pieces are under consideration. 

J. Stark Hoiioway. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“Mrs. K. D.”—Sent articles November 1", 1858. 

“Mrs. M. R. D.”"—Sent box by Harnden’s express 16th. 

“ Miss A. B.”"—Sent box 17th. 

“Mrs. M. B. D."’—Sent patterns 19th. 

Miss E. E. V.""—We cannot decide. 
to the minister of your church. 

‘Miss A. T. P.”"—Sent articles 19th. 

“Miss N. G. H.’’—Sent patterns 19th. 

‘Mrs. T. T.’"—Sent patterns, &c. 19th. 

“Mrs. M. E. W.”"—Sent patterns 19th. 

** Miss E. E. R.”’—Sent goods, books, &c. by Adams's ex- 
press 19th. 

‘*Miss J. H.”—Sent beads by Adams’s and U. 8S. express 
20th. 

“Mrs. J. G. G.”—Sent cloak by Adams’s express 20th. 

“Mrs. D. O. A.”—We would advise you to make his 
home a pleasant one. 

“Mrs. M. A.”—If it was only one person omitting to 
send stamps it would not matter so much, but so many 
neglect it. 

“Mrs. E. A. B.”—Sent child’s hood, &c. 20th. 

“Miss E. 8.""—Sent stamped collar 20th. 

* Miss G. A. J.”—Sent hair ring 22d. 

“Mrs. L. FP. A.”—Sent hair ring 22d. 

“Mrs. H. E. M."’—Sent pattern for infant’s hooa 22d. 

** Miss A. R.”"—Let him go; he is not worth trying to 
retain. 

“A, D."—We do not answer unless the writer favors us 
with the whole of her name, and especially when no stamp 
is inclosed to pay return postage. 

“ Miss K. M. L.’"’—Sent hair bracelet 22d. 

“Mrs. D. V."—Sent hair ear-rings and pearl card-case 
224. 

“Mrs. 8. J. A.”—Sent materials for bridal pineushion 
22d 


“Mrs. E. W.""—Sent patterns 23d. 


You must apply 





“Mrs. M. J. H.”—Sent toys, as directed, by Adams’s ex- 
press 23d. 

“* Mrs. E. 8.""—Sent patterns 23d. 

“Mrs, M. E. W.’’"—Sent bridal present 23d. 

“Mrs. E. S.”.—Sent package by Adams’s express 23d. 

“Miss M. T.".—Sent package by mail 23d. 

“Mrs. T. C. B.”—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt by 
Adams’s express 24th. 

“Mrs. D. W. D.”"—Sent patterns 25th. 

“Mrs. M. F.”—Sent patterns 25th. 

“D. H. V. B.”"—Sent infant’s articles, &c. by Harnden’s 
express 25th. 

“Mrs. G. B.”"—Sent letter-paper, &c. by Adams’s ex- 
press 25th. 

“M. J. D.”—Sent package by mail 25th. 

“Mrs, L. R.”—Sent hair chain, ear-rings, and breastpin 
26th. 

“Mrs. L. L. L.”—Sent hair bracelet and charms 26th. 

“ Miss K. M. C.”—Sent hair breastpin and ear-rings 26th. 

“Mrs, E. A. W.’’—Sent patterns, &c. 27th. 

“Mrs. W. M.”—Sent cclored cording for children’s 
dresses 27th. 

“A. R. W.”—Sent patterns and trimmings by Adams’s 
express 27th. 

“Mrs. J. N. G.”—Sent patterns 29th 

“Mrs. E. W.”—Sent patterns 29th. 

“Mrs. J. 8. M.”—Sent pattern, &c. 29th. 

“Mrs. T. E. J.”—Sent pattern for girl’s cloak, &c. 29th. 

“Mrs. W. W.”—Sent worked slippers, &c. 29th. 

‘Mrs. 8. C. K.’"—Sent hair ring 29th. 

“Mrs. J. C. F.”.—Sent box of goods by Adams’s express 
December Ist. 

** Miss E. E. McC.’’—Sent embroidery cotton 2d. 

“Mrs. J. A. A.”"—Sent hair necklace 3d. 

“Mrs. E. A. M.”"—Sent patterns 4th. 

“Mrs. N. A. A.”—Sent marking cotton 4th. 

“Mrs. E. J. B.”—Sent pattern of Nonpareil garment 4th. 

“Miss E. F.”—Sent Valencian 4th. 

“Mrs. M. A. F."’—Sent patterns 7th. 

To the author of “‘ Faith Cake receipt.”—How are we to 
answer your letter when you have neither given us name 
or post-office, not even date, to say nothing of stamp? 

**A Subscriber’’ at Berlin, Md.—We supply the article 
at seventy-five cents a dozen. 

“WwW. P. W.”—Sent hair ring 8th. 

‘Mrs. R. L. 8.”"—Sent hair breastpin 8th. 

“*Miss E. M. C.”"—Sent hair ear-rings and finger-ring 
8th. 

“Miss J. R. C.""—Sent finger-ring 8th 

‘Mrs. E. H. B.”—Sent clasps, socks, &c. Sth. 

“Mrs. L. H. C.’’—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt 
by Adams’s express 9th. 

“Mrs. M. A. F.”"—Sent patterns 9th. 

“Miss C. D.”—Sent hair ring 10th. 

“Mrs. J. M. B.”—Sent stamped collar 10th. 

“H. J. N.”—Sent hair fob-chain 10th. 

‘Mrs. 8. L. E.”—Sent package by Adams’s express 10th. 

“Miss H. B. J."—Sent package by Adams's express 
11th. 

‘Mrs. 8. F. G.”—Sent hair bracelet 11th. 

“ Miss A. S. B.,” Arkansas.—Yonu sent no stamp. 

“ Hugely delighted.”"—We published the history of bon- 
net-making two years ago. Can’t republish it. 

** Mrs. A. M. G.”"—Sent hair ear-rings 13th. 

“Mrs. C. M. W.”"—Sent gold studs, &c. 13th.) 

“Miss E. M.”"—Sent hair charms 13th. 

“Mrs. 8S. A. S.”.—Sent hair ear-rings 13th. 

“Mrs. D. E. 8.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

“Mrs. W. T. M.’’—Sent patterns 13th. 
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“ G, McC.”"’—Sent hair fob-chain and charms 14th. 
‘*Mrs. H. M."’—Sent patterns 14th. 

* Miss J. C. S.”"—Sent hair chain 15th. 

“A. 8. C."—Price $3 25. Too late for January number. 
“ lazzie.’’—Write and send a stamp. 

“Mrs. E. G.”"—Sent box by Adams's express 16th. 
**Miss A. M.’’—Sent patterns 17th. 

“E. W.”"—Sent silk, &c. 17th. 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 











A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 


We have a special word to say to our lady friends, 
gathered about our cheerful ‘‘Centre-Table,” this cold 
February day. We have been listening to Mrs. Green 
and Mrs. Brown, very particularly, on the old domestic 
grievance, the servant question. We acknowledge that 
much of their experience has been our own; but there is 
one “family servant’’ amenable to none of their charges— 
one that never idles unless it is the will of the employer, 
and is not given to being overdressed, consumes no food, 
makes no washing, asks no wages, and, above all, though 
freely admitted to the family circle, never retails your 
private affairs in the kitchen. 

**T should like to see such a paragon—that’s all!”’ Mrs. 
Green says, skeptically ; but Mrs. Brown smiles a little, 
and suggests “‘a sewing-machine,” to the riddle we have 
propounded. 

Mrs. Green doesn’t believe inthem. ‘It’s all very well 
for these poor souls we read about, who used to get six- 
pence a day for making shirts, or for those great work- 
rooms like Douglas & Sherwood’s, or the mantilla people; 
but they won’t answer for family sewing.” And she 
thereupon produces an immense amount of individual testi- 
mony to support the assertion. 

“The work rips so, too,” Mrs. Brown adds; “if one 
stitch goes, there 's the whole seam !"’ 

‘*And that great cord on the under side,” Mrs. Black 
says; for, though she has come to spectacles, she still 
prides herself on her stitching. Plain sewing was taught 
as an accomplishment, in Mrs. Black’s school days. ‘‘It 
never will do for fine work—never!” 

“Baby clothes,” suggests little Mrs. White, busy on a 
dainty slip with infinitesimal ruffles. 

‘“‘And they get out of order so easily,” Mrs. Green 
adds, warming with the corroborating opinion of the rest. 
‘*Mrs. Ray’s is perfectly useless, and there's twenty-five 
dollars thrown away!” 

“Oh, if I was going to get one, it should be the very 
best ; none of those cheap things. What could you ex- 
pect - 

“Which ig the best ?—that’s the thing!” And Mrs. 
Green’s very good mouth curls a little scornfully, and 
her tone seems to indicate that she has proposed a question 
it is impossible to solve in the midst of such contending 
claims. 

‘Oh, I should find out; but imagine Mr. White paying 
ont a hundred and twenty-five dollars forme! He would 
think I was beside myself, if laskedit. A hundred dollars 
isn’t made every day, and I think it’s a wife’s duty to save 
for her husband and children.” 

You have been married a year, little lady, and you have 
many beautiful theories, but experience is the surest guide. 
You aim higb to be your hnusband’s best friend and helper, 
in all social and intellectual progress, a pattern and example 


to your children; bat, as the years roll on, anda crib is 





added to baby’s cradle, and the wants of elder children 
accumulate a pressure of spring or winter sewing, that 
depresses your spirits and wears upon your strength, how 
are your higher duties to be accomplished, in the midst of 
incessant toil, that forbids alike progress or recreation : 
That is not economy which wastes a wife’s best capital— 
health and cheerfulness. Ask your neighbor, fretful, sickly 
Mrs. Jenkins, what she thinks of help that, for once in her 
married life, would empty the overflowing work-basket : 
or pale Miss Thomas, that you pity so, because, as the 
eldest daughter of that great family, she sits, from break- 
fast till dinner, and from dinner till tea, toiling more 
steadily than her mother’s maid-of-all-work, while she 
craves time for study and womanly accomplishments, 
though she bends, with patient self-denial, to the irksome 
bondage. Do you know, besides all this, that the husband 
for whom you are ready to sacrifice s®much will whit 
away the hundred dollars before you have saved him 
twenty-five? You had no brothers, and you do not know 
that cigars are forty dollars a thousand. 

But it is time, since such discussions arise in every little 
womanly gathering throughout the land, that the ‘‘ Centre- 
Table” pronounced, in sober earnestness, on the various 
objections that are urged, and look into Mrs. Green's 
question, “‘ Which ig the best ?”’ more especially. 

We commenced our investigations in a social and non- 
official capacity. Fully a year since, when the almost 
universal ruin brought many a delicate hand in contaet 
for the first time with toil, it became a matter of life and 
death importance to one reared in the midst of comfort 
that she should select the very best substitute for the 
wearing needle-work that alone stood between her and 
absolute want. The kindness of a friend supplied the 
means—the support of three children, the strongest motive 
for immediate action—and, with these reasons for deciding 
wisely for one who called forth our strongest sympathies, 
we entered on our self-appointed quest. 

First to “‘the great workrooms” which Mrs. Green has 
cited, where years of experience had fully tested the seve- 
ral inventions. At Genin’s, we were told “Wheeler & 
Wilson’s, for family sewing, most unquestionably.” We 
inclined, at that time, to another manufacture, and were 
not disposed to make this final. At Brodie’s, the same 
reply. In the midst of the marvellous enterprise and in- 
dustry at Douglas & Sherwood’s, we were pointed to the 
same source, for their most efficient aid; for simplicity, 
for rapidity, for the best stitch, the most durable work ; 
and all this we wished to find. ‘‘ But for shirts, for family 
sewing ?’’ we asked of others, to receive the same reply. 
So ‘“‘a Wheeler & Wilson”’ was purchased, to prove, under 
our own observation, the truth of ail that was urged in its 
praise. Still, the price—at first one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, now one hundred—for the pretty work-table, 
entirely inclosed, seemed a great deal to take at once, even 
with a prospect of future repayment, asa ‘‘savings bank,” 
from a moderate income. 
the advertised reduction, by the same firm, of a really good 
and useful machine for half that sum. 
that it was fully as serviceable, we paid our first visit to 
the establishment. Imagine, if you please, a large and 
elegantly furnished drawing-room, set about with pretty 
little articles of furniture, which at first might be taken 
for a small musical instrument, and in the centre a group 
of from ten to twenty handsomely-dressed ladies “taking 
lessons,’’ though the music has more of the cheerful hum 
of the spinning-wheel than the sad tone of the melodeon 
These are purchasers, who are being instructed in the fall 


Of late, we noticed, by chance, 


To assure ourselves 


use of their new possession, in its seaming, quilting, gather- 
ing, hemming, and felling capabilities, from competent in- 
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structors, provided by the firm. One of them most kindly 
and fully satisfies our curiosity; assures us that, for all 
working purposes, though unornamented and uninclosed, 
the work-table at fifty dollars equals its more costly 
neighbors; explains to us the construction of the instru- 
ment; illustrates practically the regularity of the stitch 
upon both sides of the seam, there being no ridge whatever 
anderneath—the working of the gauges for regulating its 
width, until the hand and eye are trained, and, above all, 
the new and all important “‘hemmer," by which the most 
delicate ruftle may be turned and hemmed with a rapidity 
and precision that defy description. 

Therefore, we speak advisedly, in commending, for gene- 
ral family use, this most profitable of all servants, to be 
found at the “intelligence office’ of Wheeler & Wilson, 
willingly acting as reference to its honesty, docility, and 
general good character. 


HOUSE GARDENING—No. 2. 
REARING HYACINTHS, ETC. 


Every year the force of culture adds new charms of 
form and hue to hyacinths ; the white become more purely 
white, and all the other tints, starting from the most tender 
blue or delicate shade of pink, deepen and accumulate in 
color. The best bulbs come to us from Haarlem, usually 
imported by the principal nurserymen, every autumn, or 
sent by the case to some special agent. When two or three 
neighbors unite, bulbs by the case may be obtained at a 
more reasonable rate than from the nurseries, and in 
abundant variety. In the season when the wind blows 
off the shore, the Zuyder Zee is scented with the perfume 
of the almost fabulous numbers of hyacinths grown in the 
moist, yet sandy, meadows near it; while the effect of the 
masses of color which they present to the unaccustomed 
eye of the visitor is only to be surpassed by the succeed- 
ing glories of the acres of tulips, and, later yet, the flelds 
of Gladwolus. But to return to our narrow limits, the 
house garden, which may be contained in a set of pots and 
glasses, in a single window. 

A very pretty way of growing hyacinths and crocuses 
is to fill a glass dish with sand (the soil-pan of a common 
large fern-shade is the best thing possible); arrange your 
bulbs—hyacinths in the centre, and crocuses all roand— 
press them firmly into the sand, and then cover the whole 
with fresh green moss, and water moderately; and there- 
after keep the whole just moist at all times, and as there 
is no drainage, they will not require frequent supplies of 
water. When they have made a little foliage, you may 
strengthen them for blooming by a smal! quantity of liquid 
manure; and the cleanest mode of supplying it is, to drop 
two drops of hartshorn into a pint of water once a week, 
and use that for watering; it should not be quite cold, but 
slightly tepid. If the foliage should get dusty, through 
stirring fires and the sweeping of rooms, take a sponge 
and a basin of tepid water, and wash every leaf clean; 
the beautiful, fresh, waxlike look this treatment will give 
them will surprise those who have not been accustomed 
to take any particular pains with their plants. If grown 
in single glasses, as soon as the leaves appear, place them 
in the windows; and when severe weather occurs, do not 
forget to lift them at night, and place them on a table, or 
somewhere out of reach of the frost; for hyacinths, if not 
killed outright, will be stunted by their exposure in the 
windows, to night frost, and suffer all the more from having 
enjoyed a warm temperature of the room all day. 

One great defect of hyacinths—and it is common to the 
most expensive as well as to ordinary varieties—is the 
prodnetion of the fowers on a very short stem. The blooms 





ought to be lifted up above the foliage; if the fower-stem 
is so short that the blossoms open in the midst of the leaves, 
neither color, nor perfume, nor fulness of blossom can com- 
pensate for so glaring a defect. Now this, in nine cases 
out of ten, may be easily prevented. You will be able to 
judge if they are likely to be dumpy; and to every one 
that does not rise freely, apply a contrivance as follows: 
Get some stout brown paper, and cut it into squares of a 
suitable size, and then roll them up into funnels similar in 
form to the pointed bags in which grocers put moist sugar. 
They should be from six to nine inches long, and; as soon 
as rolled into shape, pasted up the edge to keep them firm ; 
if for plants in pots, the base of the funnel should be large 
enough to go over the bulb and a portion of the soil; it 
for glasses, it should fit the outside of the upper rim of the 
glass. The pointed end should be cut off. so that, when 
placed over the plants, the light will come in at the top 
only; the flower-stem will rise up rapidly to reach it, 
and, as soon as it is as long as you desire, take off the 
funnel, and allow it to bloom. After a little practice with 
this method, you will be able to grow them all of a height, 
which very much enhances their beauty, where a number 
of them are arranged in a window. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


New Colors for Dresses, etc.—The names given refer to 
new shades of well-known colors, as brown, purple, crim- 
son, ete. Every season brings a new tint, which is known 
by a new name, that is all. Groseille, as we have often 
explained, is gooseberry ; China astor, Alpine pansy, Gilly 
flower, Alpine currant, ete., are only different shades of 
red and purple. We have a new green, blue, aad pink, 
with every spring, as Azoff green, Levere’s pink, Eugenie 
blue. 

Carpet Cleaners.—Excellent for the sick-room, vhere it 
is absolutely necessary that no dust should be ma le, but, 
in the present shape, wear the carpet too much or eco- 
nomy’s sake, as will be noticed in the collection f wool 
sheared off with the dust, after using one. If this scraping 
propensity can be remedied by the inventor, they will form 
a great blessing to housekeepers. 

For Opera Cloaks, see “‘ Chit-Chat.” 

Air-Tight Coverings for Jellies, Sweetmeats, etc.—The 
simplest way to manufacture these is, to paste an ordinary 
writing-paper over the top of the pot or jar, and smear it 
over completely with the white of an egg, applied with a 
small brush. It is much more cleanly than any prepara- 
tion of wax, suet, etc., and far less trouble. 

The Mariposa is a pretty style of Rigolette, only suited 
to a carriage or the mild air of summer, however. They 
will be found very convenient for a piazza stroll or lounge, 
in a summer evening, and are suitable companions for the 
graceful crochet shawls, worn for the same purpose 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
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my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanted by checks for the proposed expen- 
dituré, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
recetved. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of blue poplin. Beaver cloak 
with deep berthé, trimmed with embossed velvet ribbon. 
The fulness of the skirt is arranged in two broad plaits, 
trimmed to correspond. White uncut velvet bonnet, with 
bands of Tartan plaid. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage-dress of peach blossom silk, shot with 
black. It has a Bayadere stripe in black, and is trimmed 
by black lace. Bonnet, white silk and blonde, with Mar- 
guerites, or field daisies inside the brim. 

Fig 3.—Walking dress of dark brown cashmere, with 
bands of plaid velvet ribbon and fringe to correspond. 
Bonnet of brown uncut velvet, with black lace and blue 
ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of fawn-colored reps, with double skirt; 
the upper one has quilles formed by a breadth of the silk 
gathered into a double puff, by a drawing through the 
centre ; the side pieces are groseille silk, cut in large points. 
Plain pointed corsage, with pointed Jappets set on. Sleeves 
paffed lengthwise, with a jockey and cuff of groseille silk. 
Cap of white cambric, with ribbon to correspond with the 
decorations of the dress. 

Juvenile Figure.—Dress of white merino or cashmere, 
with bands of plaid poplin, in which orange, red, and 
green predominate; bretelles of the same. The bonnet is 
a combination of orange and plaid velvet. 


OUR LATEST FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH. 
(See engravings, pages 100, 101, 102, 103, 106.) 
MORNING NEGLIGE. 


Tae material may be of plain merino, flannel, or cash- 
mere; any serviceable plain shade, as blue, fawn, stone 
color. The skirt is open in front, but buttoned closely with 
plain round velvet buttons, the same shade. The plaid 
nsed in trimming may be silk, poplin, plush, velvet, ora 
fine woollen Saxony or Valencia, anything that makes a 
bright contrast. The jacket is short, and very loose, with 
ernamental side-pockets and flowing sleeves. Cambric set 
ef collar and puffed sleeves. 

Child’s dress, noticeable chiefly for the street basque of 
fine French beaver. It is made to fit closely to the figure, 


with flowing sleeves. A row of velvet ribbon springs from 
the shoulder, and is carried to the waist, where it meets a 
double row of the same, forming quilles on the skirt. The 
finer lines are black silk braid, set on in a showy angular 
pattern. 





THE VISITING DRESS. 


Material, mauve-colored reps silk, a very dark shade; 
the shirt in five flounces, the first quite deep, the rest alike 
in width ; they are trimmed only by a hem two inches in 
depth. The sleeves demi long, consisting of a jockey and 
four ruffles. Corsage plain and round, fastened to the 
throat with velvet buttons. Black velvet waistband, with 
square buckle to the left. Bonnet of mauve-colored uncut 
velvet, with black and purple cock’s plume ; blonde ruche 
inside the brim, with a coronal of amaranths, and green 
velvet leaves. 


THE MORNING CALL. 


Dress of Eugenie blue, with quilles on the upper skirt of 
raised velvet ; the principal shades blue, green, and black, 
with a thread of crimson. Corsage plain and round, 
trimmed by bands of velvet ribbon corresponding with the 
quilles on the skirt in color. Waistband of the same, with 
an oval gold and agate buckle. Sleeves in three deep 
jockeys. 

THE ALMEDA. 


Evening-dress of gold-colored satin ; the skirt full, with 
three deep flounces, edged by a ruche of gold-colored satin 
ribbon, with a narrow black velvet ribbon through the 
centre. Each flounce is covered by one of black lace, in a 
very rich pattern. Corsage plain and pointed. The berihé 
corresponds exactly to the double flounces on the skirt, 
as does the deep jockey forming the sleeve. Hair turned 
back from the face; a wreath of gilt leaves passes across 
the head, terminating in a rose, with barbes of black laco 
and leaves. 


A CHILD’S CLOAK. 


The whole walking-dress is in excellent keeping. Dress 
of dark blue poplin. Cloak of woollen reps, with stripes of 
dark blue and black; the hood has five points, each ter- 
minated by a tassel. Black beaver hat, with plumes; cap 
of black lace and blue satin rosettes; blue satin strings, 
with an edge of black lace. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


We have not alluded, this season, to the pretty varieties 
of what Dickens calls ‘‘ worsted armor,” for children, the 
gaiters, carriage boots, jackets, talmas, hoods, caps, sleeves, 
and, in fact, every style of wraps for the open air, which 
are knit and crocheted by hand or by machinery, of Shet- 
land, Berlin, and coarser wools, of every tint and color 
imaginable. They improve every yeur in gracefulness of 
shape and variety of purpose. The hoods are in universal 
use, the present winter, for ‘‘second best,” or every-day 
walks among more petted juveniles, and as “first best” in 
many instances where moderate means or simple taste 
dictate their selection. The sacques and talmas are better 
suited for spring and fall wear, but may be made service- 
able in the coldest weather by a little flannel or wadded 
merino jacket worn underneath, especially for the half- 
long infants’ cloaks, which have in some measure taken 
the place of more expensive merinos and cashmeres. Gai- 
ters are made indispensable by the present brevity of skirts. 
For a young infant, pure white, or white with drawings 
of blue satin ribbon, is most suitable as to color. Blue, 
pink, or crimson borders, scallops, ete., with white centres, 
are the next step; and all the deeper, richer shades and 
shadings may be used with picturesque effect for elder 
children. 

For ladies’ wear, hoods, rigolettes, Sontags, Marie An- 
toinettes, jackets, talmas, shawls, gauntlets, and sleeves, 
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generally in crochet, or knit with crocheted borders, are 
in general nse. We prefer the ficha Marie Antoinette to 
the Sontag for wear under a cloak, or as a morning-wrap, 
where a shawl would be in the way. It crosses on the 
bust, and fastens behind with a cordelier, and does not rise 
towards the throat with the close, uncomfortable tightness of 
the Sontag ; while the warmth is nearly or quite the same. 

A hood or talma for evening wear should be of some 
bright tint, mixed with whitg. Groseille is the favorite 
shade this season; blue, rose-pink, and scarlet are also 
worn. Either of these colors as a ground, with a border 
of the mixed gray, black, and white, known as “chin- 
elilla,’’ and having the effect of that fur at a little distance, 
is very desirable. There are many fanciful and graceful 
styles in shape, decoration, etc. Hoods of silk, with 
yuilted satin linings, bordered by ruches of ribbon, plaited 
closely, or in frills, are by some considered more elegant 
for the opera or concert-room. 

Brodie has several new styles of sorties de bal, or opera- 
cloaks, the most noticeable of which, as new and pic- 
turesque, is of pure white doeskin, a new material for this 
use, uniting warmth and softness. The trimming is a 
broad band of the brightest tartan velvet. The hood is 
pointed, and trimmed with rich chenilles in tassels, etc., 
of the colors used in the velvet. 

White cashmere, with elegantly quilted linings of silk 
or satin, and borders of pink or blue silk plush, with tas- 
sels of chenille to correspond, are also among Mr. Brodie’s 
styles, and seem to be favorites in a large order recently 
executed by this house for South America, for the opera- 
loving dames of Rio, if we remember rightly. 

Plaid velvets are worn for evening dresses, both plain 
and embossed ; but the importation is not large, the mate- 
rial being so costly. Gagelin, the most fashionable of the 
Freuch manufacturers, has on his list Brazilian moires, 
steel tissues, and several fancy silks, intended for dinner 
er evening-dress; a white silk, with stripes of mallow- 
color satin representing very deep coques, surrounded by 
small rings in relief; a moire antique, of a white ground, 
flowered with pansies; another, c)vered with natural roses 
of all shades; a green moire, with a sprinkling of small 
black bouquets; another, with a black ground and a 
sprinkling of orange-color daisies; velvet-wove pekins, 
armures, plain velvets, Indian damasks; silks of all 
shades, with a sprinkling of very slight flowers, black on 
dark colors, white on light ones; a white ground, almost 
covered with very small black velvet crosses—this pat- 
tern may be had of any color; and, lastly, as a novelty 
ot great richness and originality, an orange-color silk, 
with pattern flounces of biack Astrakan and white plush 
velvet; all of which we may be interested to read of, 
though they range above our prescribed marks of simpli- 
city in attire and economy in expenditure. His woollen 
tissues are velours de laine, terry velvet, plain or with 
velvet ribs, which last article is a novelty of the present 
year; then reps, especially brown and gold, and gray and 
biack. 

Orange and black, or brown and gold, are among the 
most marked and favorite combinations, or rather con- 
trasts, of color the present winter, to be found in bonnets, 
ribbons, headdresses, and silk or woollen fabrics. 

Among the fancy trimmings, for cloaks, mantles, and 
iresses, are silk thistles, a tassel pendant, mixed with jet 
or steel, bias pieces, plaits, crochet iusertions, galloon 
ruches, chenille plaits, velvet ruches, with lace and fringe. 
There is also a aew kind of frog trimmings, fastened on 
each shoulder by a knot with several tassels, and sweep- 
ing across the breast in a handsome curve; the fourragére, 
of which we gave a description some time ago, is in the 











same style, but thicker and heavier; and various orna- 
ments, embellished and complicated in a thousand ways; 
one of them, in particular, with a black openwork gallery, 
plaid arcades, and twisted plaid fringe. 

It is said, on the authority of the Moniteur, that, in 
Paris, ‘‘the toilets of this season seem to incline @ little 
towards simplicity. It was rumored, some time ago, that 
a league had been formed among a certain number of the 
youngest, most beautiful, wealthiest, and most distin- 
guished of our fashionable ladies, with a view to stem- 
ming the torrent of extravagance in toilet, which, while 
quite useless for themselves, became, for many others, 
source of ambition and envy, and the cause of a thousand 
dangers.” But this seems altogether too reflective and 
sensible for the gay French capital, though it is a sugges 
tion that might be followed to advantage in our own large 
cities. The making of dresses has certainly become much 
less complicated. Bodies for walking costume are nearly 
all made high and plain, without other ornament than a 
pretty row of buttons, or a few bows, and are confined 
round the waist by a narrow waistband with a buckle. 
Sleeves are now closed at the wrist, and have a cuff 
trimmed with velvet or with ruches of ribbons. On 
dresses intended for visiting or evening dress, we see a 
berthé or draperies ; two flounces, sometimes, witha figured 
pattern; or, when they are plain, surmounted by other 
smaller flounces. The sleeves of these dresses are still 
made open, very wide, and very long. 

A few new bonnets are brought out from time to time, 
although the season is nearly over, and it is almost time to 
commence preparations for spring openings in the work 
rooms. The shapes and general style are much the same, 
the novelty consisting in new combinations of color and 
trimming. Ruches of a light feather trimming, is one ot 
the newest adoptions, and the richness of color and effect 
makes them very suitable for velvets and the heavier silks. 
We note one or two of the most expensive and attractive 
bonnets, intended for full dress. 

One composed of loops of mallow-colored velvet, placed 
around the edge of the front, then bias pieces of the same, 
then deep blonde, and so throughout ; inside heart’s-ease, 
blonde, and salmon tinted roses. Another of white reps, 
trimmed by a cross-plece of blue velvet, and bouquet of 
white feathers on the left. Garland of mixed roses inside 
the brim ; strings white, with blue velvet stripe along the 
edge. A third, crown and curtain of black velvet, with 
thulle front, covered by various sized roses. A fourth, 
black velvet and lace, with feathers to the left, a deep 
border of orange velvet; orange and black strings. 

Among the headdresses for opera or concert, we notice 
small black velvet caps of a very graceful form, trimmed 
with feathers or velvet flowers; a charming one made of 
aquatic flowers and striped ribbon; another of blonde, 
with a long bow of China-rose ribbon and small red flow- 
ers of the most delicate make connecting this bow with the 
trimming; lastly, a small chaperon of black and white 
lace, with rolls of pink silk forming a very decided point 
on the forehead ; a blonde chicory on the right, a bouquet 
of very small rosebuds on the left, and a deep black lace 
falling over other rolls of silk, which form a curtain. 

We must not forget to make especial mention of the new 
fur-room at Genin's Bazaar. It has a separate front en- 
trance on Broadway, and is as long and lofty as the original 
saloon, which is now but a very small part of this immense 
establishment. Among the chief attractions at the opening 
of this gallery of furs was a cape of Hudson's Bay, exceed- 
ing in richness the rival Russian sables around it, valued 
at eight hundred dollars, the most superb specimen of this 
class of fur which has ever come under our notice. 
FASHION. 
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THE COLSON. 
(See description, page 287.) 
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WALKING-DRESS. 


(See description, page 287.) 














THE MOTHER. 


(See description, page 257.) 
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GARDEN OR OPERA HOOD. 


(See description, page 259.) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A NIGHTCAP. 


BRAIDED NOTE-CASE. 














Materials.—Cloth or velvet, with gold applique braid, or Russian silk braid, edged on one side with gold thread. 

Tas design being given of the full size, may be marked from it on the material, and then 
braided. If silk braid be used, it will greatly improve the appearance to outline it with a thread 
of gold, No. 7, laid on and sewed over. It should be made up as a pocket-book, lined with rich 
silk, and with an elastic down the centre of the inside, to hold paper for memoranda. Three hops 
of silk—two on one side, and one on the other (the latter in the centre )—will serve to hold a pencil, 
and keep the note-case closed. 
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CURRANT-BRANCH JEWELLED D'OYLEY. 


Materiale.—Crochet cotton, No. 10; ruby and green beads, No. 2. 

Tus D’Oyley is intended to be worked entirely in single crochet, the pattern appearing in the 
beads on a close ground. The design of the border may be done either in ruby or green beads ; 
but we prefer the former color. The green selected, by the way, should be as nearly as possible 
of the tint of the currant-leaf, if procurable. 

It will be seen that the design occupies eighty-seven stitches. It will be necessary to allow an 
extra cotton stitch at each edge; therefore a chain of eighty-nine must be made. The two colors 
being threaded on different reels, the cottons must be used just as if they were different-colored 
silks, the beads being dropped from each in appropriate places. 

It being only in the centre that both colors are employed, this part would be much thicker than 
the rest (from one thread being always worked in) did you not remedy the defect by doing the 
same from the commencement. Continually hold in one thread while working with the other, 
beginning with the first row ; so that the work will be of the same substance throughout. End 
with a plain row. Work in the ends of each row when doing the one following. A jewelled 


crochet border must be worked round the edges to complete it. 
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